BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ORKINAL  AND  IOLI  MANUPAGTUKIN  OF 

CYPRUS  BRONZE  BEARING  METAL 

(Adopted   by   the   U.    S.    R.    A.    during   the   War,   and  by   the 

American   Railway   Association   as   "Grade   B,"    in   June.    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  IEAIINQS--M0T0R  BEARINGS 

tuiral   OfflN   I  Wsrti,   JtlSCT    IITT,  N.  J.  


TYPE  A  SUPERHEATER   LOCOMOTIVES 


Make  firing  easier 
Hani  longer  train* 


%*r%  coal  and  wetor 
Maintain  faster  schedules 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.         Peoples  Oaa  Bldg..  Chieaga. 


•V)FhciAL         PROCEEDINGS^' 


Vol.  XXIII 


tPBrW      >f£5^    25*  Per  Copy 
NOVEMBER  22,  1923. 


•WHAT   CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 
MEANS   TO   THE    RAILWAYS." 

By   VV.  E.  Mott,  Director,  College  of  Engineering,    C.    I.    T. 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

-*- — =~  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania     ir.i 

FORGINGS 


A  U 


\ 


FOR   SALE 


Martin  J.   O'Brien  Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL   RIVET  CUTTERS 

JACKSON   ELECTRIC  TIE  TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTER  CHANGEABLE   TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


An  Independent  Inspection  Service  For  Railroads  Embracing 

progressive    inspection    of    Locomotives,    Cars,    Rails,   Bridges,    Track    Fasten- 
ings,   etc.,    from    the    raw    material    to    the    finished    products. 

Bulletins    20  and    21    describe   this    service    in    detail.     Write   for    your 

copies. 


PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 


Inspecting    Engineers    and    Chemists 

Branch    Offices    in    the    Principal    Cities. 


Pittsburgh,    Penna. 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Cold  Punched  C.  &T,  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc, 


This  Space  For  Sale 


*. 


Lift    out    the    glasses 
one      at     a     time     to 


JOHNSON 


1  Babcock  Water  Gauge 

Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write    today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis  "Solid  Truss"  Passenger  Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Sales    Office:    1602    Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i>3  Cep. 


* 
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GDULD  J  MPJtA  SYSTEM 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 

(NEW   YORK 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  DEPEW,  N.  Y. 

I$(  (MMMMliMMMNMMIM^MMWMIMMMMMMMMIIIMHMMIMMMWn 


ONE-PIECE 
Pneumatic   Riveting  Hammer 


Faster  and  more  powerful 
blows  enable  you  to  drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 
INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,   Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


TC3 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -    -     Pa. 


NATIONAL 


CAR 
WHEEL 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


"STAR  SPECIAL 


99 


Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 


CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 


WORKS: 
Rochester,   N.    Y.        Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O. 

New   York   City,    N.   Y. 


General   Offiices: 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

New    York    Office: 

2040    Grand     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 

301     LIBERTY     BUILDING 


BRAKE  SHOES 

AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
<5c     FOUNDRY    COMPANY 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


u 


MAHRVEL" 


OIL   BURNING 

RIVET     HEATERS,    TORCH   OUTFITS,   FLUE   WELDING. 

CAR  REPAIR  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  SHOP  FURNACES 

REDUCE    COST    AND    INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Call  our  Pittsburgh  Office,  239  OLIVER  BUILDING 

MAHR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,     MINN. 


THE     NATIONAL, 

COILED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland         Chicago         Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Service    Our    Motto 

"The  Packing  That  Packs" 

Metallic   Packing  for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve   Stems   and 

Air   Pumps 

THE    PAXTGN-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB.,    U.    S.    A. 

\Y.    S.   Murrian   Co.,   Southeastern   Sales  Agents, 
Rooms   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building,    Knoxville,   Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED     1884 


nf*i\  SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 

MiUfArnjILr 

£525!3r     "STRENGTHENS,    DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 
IN    DAILY   USE   BY   ALL    LEADING   RAILROADS    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


Chicago  ill  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send   for   our   new   booklet — the    most  thor- 
_.jh    discussion    of    rust   prevention    ever    pub- 
lished.    NO-OX-ID   has  a  wide  range  of  uses 

U\e  Original  Rust  Preven'' ' to 


NO-/W-ID     ough    discussion    of    rust   prevention    ever    pub- 


IRON  +  \JX  *. = RUST 

in    Railway    Service. 


Samples  Gladly  Furnished. 

DEARBORN    CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


Farlojv  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steal  Side  Frames 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE    T.   H.  SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 
TH  E   IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


B.  G. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co 


CHICAGO  Office, 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Patented   April   23,   1918 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,  Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are   built   to   stand   the   strain   of   long,    hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for    special    catalogue. 


Machine   Tools 

FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and    steam    hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


BRAKE    CYLINDER    PACKING    CUPS 


Universally  acknowledged 
as  the  most  satisfactory 
brake  cylinder  packing  for 
every  class  of  service. 

(See   Circular   Notice   1069) 


Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co. 

Wilmerding,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They  save   their   cost  in   three  months'   time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel   Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.]     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Helping  The  Railways 
Solve  Their  Difficult 
Operating  Problems 

As  heavy  freight  locomotives  earn  th  e  greater  part  of  a  railway's  revenue, 
he  importance  of  designing  them  to  develop  maximum  efficiency  and  economy 
is  apparent.  This  means  that  each  operating  problem  must  be  studied  sepa- 
rately   and    the    locomotives    designed    and     equipped     accordingly. 

The  designing  of  a  modern  high  power  locomotive,  equipped  with  various  aux- 
iliary appliances,  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.  Our  locomotives  of  all 
types  are  always  at  the  command  of  the  railways  to  help  solve  any  motive 
power    problem,    no    matter    how    difficult    it    may    be. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh     Representation,     C.     E.   Hale,    375    Union   Arcade   Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

A=k  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 

Chicago 


A  New  Toggle  that  insures  Perfect  Lubrication 


WITH  the  advent 
of  the  Invincible 
Toggle  —  a  new  and 
exclusive  Little  Giant 
Air  Drill  feature — oil 
now  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  entire 
length  of  the  crank 
pins.  This  feature  in- 
sures perfect  lubrica- 
tion constantly  and 
reduces  toggle  mainte- 
nance costs  ninety  per 
cent.  No  oil  holes  or 
grooves  to  become 
clogged. 

Toggle  and  bearing 
are  integral.  They  are 
locked  in  place  by 
hinged   split  collars. 


Full  and  independent  bearing 
surfaces  are  thus  provided. 

With  sixty  per  cent,  fewer  parts 
and  no  inside  or  outside  toggles, 
all  parts  being  interchangeable, 
the  Invincible  Toggle  can  be 
easily  and  perfectly  assembled  or 
disassembled  w  ithout  dismantling 
the  drill,  with  consequent  saving 
in  repair  time  and  spare  parts. 

Thirty  per  cent,  less  in  weight,lhe 
Invincible  Toggle  obviates  break- 
age heretofore  caused  by  crystal- 
lization and  prevents  excessive 
inertia  stresses,  insuring  perma- 
nent crankshaft  alignment  and 
lowering  repair  costs. 

Order  a  trial  Little  Giant 
equipped  with  the  InvincibleTog- 
gle  from  the  nearest  Branch  today. 
Meantime,  ask  for  Bulletin  598. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building    •   6  East  44th  Street    •    New  York 
Sales  and  'Serine  Branches  all  over  ike  World 


•BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS  ^TJXE^GIANT  PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS  I 

CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC. AIR  COMPRESSORS •  -VACUUM  PUMPS  •PNEUMATIC  HOISTS, 

GIANT  OIL. AND   GAS  ENGINES  \**<tcT>-.     ROCK  DRILLS  •  •  COAL  DRILLS 


The  World's  Standard 


GIANT 

Air  Drill 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

are   the   solution   of  your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery    Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
tives   today.      Write    us   about   ymr    requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and    Radial    Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

VANADIUM    BLDG.,    PITTSBURGH,    PENNA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 

HAS    THE 

STRENGTH  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES 

THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE 


RESULTS    GREAT 


Manufactured    Only    By 


Hunt  Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 

W.  B.  LEACH,  President 


OFFICE    AND    WORKS: 
383      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 
SO       BOSTON.     MASS. 


J.  G.  PLATT, 

Vice  President 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  OH  Company, 

New  Yor.k  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

-  and  offices  in  principal  cities  » 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,   PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 


a 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs — it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous— a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

McCormicfc.  Building  Chicago 


-       '■- 


zU 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK         -         -  -       50  Church  Street 

CHICAGO          -          -  -          Fisher    Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.          -  -       Mutual  Building 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.         -  -     42  Todd  Building 

BALTIMORE,  MD.         -  -       Munsey  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       -  City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    IS.     11)01. 

Published    monthly,   except    June.   July   and    August,    by    The    Railway    Club   of 
Pittsburgh,    J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    515    Grandview    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entered    as    Second    Class    Matter    February    6.    11)15,    at    the    PostoiTice    at    Pittsburgh, 
under     the     Act     of    March     3,     1879. 

vol.  xxin-pittsburgh>  pat>  NovT22ri923$1--{.^;copy 
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Philadelphia,     Pa. 
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Pittsburgh,    Pa.  DuBuls,    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 
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Reception    Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER,    Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER,   JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.   E.   HAYNES,    Master   Mechanic,    Standard   Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coracpolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH.    General    Foreman.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    YounRstown.    Ohio. 

S.    E.    VANVRANKEN.    Purchasing    Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   M.   WOLF,    Road   Fore,    of    Engines,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,   Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILLISS,    Master   Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    System,    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.    KNOX.    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry..    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,    Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie   Steel  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,    Asst.   to    V.    P..    Westinghouse   Air    Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J.     H.     McCONNELL October,       1901,  to  October,   1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November,   1903,  to  October,   1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,   1905,  to  October,   1907 

*H.     W.     WATTS November,   1907,  to  April,        1908 

D.  J.     REDDING November.   11)08,  to  October,   1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,   1910,  to  October,   1912 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,   1912,  to  October.   1914 

F.    M.    McNULTY November,   1914,  to  October,   1916 

J.     G.     CODE November,   1916,  to  October,   1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November,   1917,  to  October,    1918 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November.   1918,  to  October,   191!) 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,   1919,  to  October,   1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,   1920.  to  October.   11)21 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November.    1921.  to  October.   192k 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,   1922,  to  October,  1923 

* — Deceased. 

Meetings    held     fcurth     Thursday     of     each     month     except    June,     July     and    August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 
NOVEMBER  22,  1923. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  i^oom, 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  President 
Geo.  D.  Ogden  in  the  chair. 

The  followine:  gentlemen  registered : 


MEMBERS 


Adams,   W.   A. 
Ambrose,  W.  F. 
Anderson,  A.   E. 
Anderson,  J.  W. 
Beam,  E.  J. 
Bonhoff,  E.  L. 
Boyer,  Jay  D. 
Campbell,  J.  T. 
Carlsson,  John 
Carter,  John  D. 
Christiansen,   Wm. 
Christy,  F.   X. 
Conway,   J.    D. 
Crenner,  J.  A. 
Cunningham,    R.    I. 
Daly,   P.   J. 
Dambach,   C.    O. 
Darrah,  C.   B. 
Fair,    Chas. 
Faix,   Jos. 
Freshwater,   F.  H. 
Gallagher,   M. 
Gilg,   Henrv   F. 
Glenn,   J.    H. 
Goda,   P.   H. 
Greene,   W.   F. 
Guay,  John  W. 
Hale,  6.  R. 
Harris,  C.  A. 
Havnes,   John   E. 
Herlehv,  D.  T.,    Jr. 
Hoffman,    C.  T. 
Holmes,  E.   H. 
Hoover,   R.    C. 
Howe,   D.   M. 
Hulick,  E.   G. 
Hultman,    Carl   N. 


Johnson,  E.  A. 
Johnston,  W.  A. 
Jungbluth,   Adolph 
Kasnitz,  J.  J. 
Kearney,  J.   \V. 
Kegel,  A.   E. 
Kelly,   H.    B. 
Kerbv,  F. 
Kindle,  W.  F. 
Kroske,   J.   F. 
Kummer,  Jos.   H. 
Laughner,    C.    E. 
Laurent,   G.   F. 
Livingston,   E.    M. 
Lobez,   P.    L. 
Lohr,    Allen    W. 
Lowe,   W.  D. 
Ludwig,  C.  L. 
Lynch,    Chas.    A. 
Maliphant,    C.  W. 
Matchett,   H.    K. 
Meeker,  H.  B. 
Merscher,  John 
Meschter,    E.    F. 
Millar,    C.    W. 
Mitchell,   F.    K. 
Moir,   W.    B. 
McCornish,   W.   C. 
McConn,   G.   E. 
Mclntvre,  F.   A. 
McNeill,  J.    Edward 
Ogden,  Geo.  D. 
Painter,  Joseph 
Parker,   W.   G. 
Patterson,  J.  E. 
Pehrson,  A.  K. 
Provost,  S.   W. 


Kabolcl,    W.    E. 
Ralph,   W'm.    E. 
Kauschart,  E.   A. 
Read,   S.    C. 
Redding;  D.   J. 
Redding,    R.    D. 
Reynolds,    D.   E. 
Rhodes,  W.  H. 
Rick,  R.  C. 
Rogers,    Robert 
Rowe,  J.  L. 
Sattley,  E.  C. 
Schwab,  Charles 
Searles,   E.   J. 


C. 


G. 
W. 


Seiss,   W.    C. 
Shannon,  David   E. 
Shellenbarger,    II.    M. 

Smith,  Robert  M. 
Stenson,  Geo.   A. 
Stilwell,   K.  E. 
Stncki,  A. 
Trueblood,  II.    |. 
Walter,   W.   A. 
Willoughby,   F.    R. 
Winell,    K.  O. 
Wolf,   H.   M. 
Wright,   John   B. 
Young,    F.    C. 

VISITORS 

Luddy,   W.   E. 

Lynch,  E.   K. 
Marrison,    R.    C. 
Mattsson,    Valf. 
.Mills,   K.    X. 
Mitchell,  Wm.    J. 
Mott,  Wm.  E. 
Newburn,    T.    W. 
Paxton,  James  L. 
Perkins,  F.  R. 
Rhodes.  W.   H;,  Jr. 
Sayre,    M.    E. 
Smith,  Sion  B. 
Wray,   Edward 

was  dispensed  with,  the  record  of 
attendance  being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dis- 
pensed with  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed  form. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  list  of  applications  for 
membership : 

Ayres,    Willis   C.,    Gang   Fore.,    Penna.    System,    334    Academy 

Street,  Carnegie,  Pa.     Recommended  by  W.  C.  Seiss. 
Cooper,    R.    F.,    Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System,    7142    Spencer 

Street.    E.    E.    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Recommended    by    R.    C. 

Rick. 
Hattman.   H.  T.,   Upholsterer,   P.   &  L,   E.   R.   R.,   Fourth  and 

Mill    Streets,    Coraopolis,    Pa.      Recommended    by    C.    H 

Forrest. 


Anderson,   J. 
Ashton,    H. 
Bennett,  Jas. 
Campbell,    C. 
Collins,    H.    E. 
Crain,  M.   P. 
Cunningham,    W.    P, 
Dotterweich,   E.  J. 
Elkin,  W.  C. 
Graham,    J.    A. 
Gunnison,    W.    L. 
Hockett,    C.    M. 
Jex,  W.  S. 
Jungbluth,    Herbert 

The   call   of    the    roll 


Holiday,  Harry,  Asst.  to  Vice  Pres.,  Forged  Steel  Wheel  Co., 
4214  Murray  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by 
Frank  J.   Lanahan. 

Hulick,  E.  G.,  Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  System,  Pitcairn,  Pa.  Rec- 
ommended by  P.  H.  Goda. 

Leach,  J.  T.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penna.  System,  312  W.  Park 
Street,  Rochester,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  T.  Hoffman. 

Lenz,  Wilbur  W.,  Asst.  C.  C.,  Penna.  System,  Purch.  Dept., 
1013  Penn  Ave.,  Room  301,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recom- 
mended by  J.   W.   Hagerty. 

Mitchell,  William  J..,  Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  System,  8012  West- 
moreland Ave.,  Swissvale,  Pa.  Recommended  by  P.  H. 
Goda. 

McCornish,  W.  C.,  Asst.  to  Wheel  Shop  Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
3952  Wind  Gap  Ave.,  Twentieth  Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  W.  C.  Seiss. 

Pedicord,  W.  ].,  Account  Clerk,  Penna.  System,  1013  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  A.  W.  Abel. 

Shryock,  H.  W.  Supvr.  Purch.  Dept.,  Penna  System,  225 
Broad  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa.  Recommended  by  J.  W. 
Hagerty. 

Sparks,  Hynes,  The  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  2t,t,  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Recommended  by  F.  H.  Freshwater. 

Stiles,  Frank  H.,  Dist.  Sales  Mgr.,  Barco  Mfg.  Co.,  222  S. 
Central  Ave.,  Wollaston,  Mass.  Recommended  by  E.  A. 
Rauschart. 

Young,  F.  C,  Rep.,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  200  West- 
inghouse  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  John 
B.  Wright. 

Zin,  Percy,  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  Coraopolis, 
Pa.     Recommended  by  John  E.  Haynes. 

PRESIDENT :     As   soon   as   these   applications   have   been 
approved   by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will   be- 
come members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club : 

At  our  last  meeting  I  had  the  honor  of  sincerely  lhanking 
you  for  the  distinction  which  you  had  conferred  upon  me  by 
electing  me   to   the   Presidency   of  our   Club.      Since  that   time, 
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as  many,  or  probably  most  of  you,  arc  aware,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Management,  in  connection  with  ether  changes  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Colonel  McCrea,  has  transferred  my  work 
from  the  Central  to  the  Eastern  Region  of  the  System.  My 
headquarters  are.  therefore,  at  present  in  Philadelphia  and 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  it  no  more  than  proper 
to  offer  my  resignation  and  thus  give  the  Club  an  opportunity 
to  select  a  President  who  could  be  more  certain  of  regular 
attendance  at  the  meetings  than  conditions  may  permit  in  my 
case.  I,  therefore,  placed  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee,  but  the  committee  did  me  the  further 
honor,  which  I  deeply  appreciate,  of  refusing  to  accept  it,  and 
instead  urgently  called  upon  me  not  to  relinquish  the  office, 
but  to  serve  out  my  term,  and  give  the  Club  as  much  time  and 
attention  as  my  other  duties  will  allow. 

Feeling  it  impossible  to  decline  a  request  so  courteously 
couched,  I  told  the  committee  that  I  would  do  my  best.  I 
should  like  now  to  say  to  the  Club  at  large  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  to  attend  and  preside  at  our  monthly 
meeting  unless  and  until  the  executive  committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
sees  fit  to  accept  my  resignation  and  place  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  the  hands  of  a  man  better  able  to  give  the  work  and 
activities  of  the  Club  the  degree  of  personal  supervision  ana 
contact  which  they  merit. 

It  had  long  been  my  thought  that,  should  the  honor  of 
the  Presidency  ever  fall  to  my  lot,  I  should  like  to  make  each 
of  our  meetings  the  occasion  for  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
members  upon  some  subject  of  general  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  Club.  Tonight  I  wish  to  address  to  you  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  loyalty — not  to  preach  a 
sermon  or  moralize,  but  merely  to  point  out  some  matters  of 
very  great  practical   importance. 

Many  of  you  have  been  connected  with  railroad  and  allied 
industries  work  for  long  periods  of  years.  You  know  that  in 
the  older  days,  when  we  did  not  have  to  talk  about  the  "Rail- 
road Problem,'*  because  there  was  no  such  thing,  there  was 
no  characteristic  which  marked  the  typical  railroad  man  of  the 
United    States,    whether   officer   or    worker   in  the   ranks,   more 
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distinctively  than  the  spirit  of  intense  personal  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  his  job,  his  Company  and  the  transportation  service 
in  general.  We  all  know  that  for  various  reasons  that  fine 
spirit  of  loyalty  has  been  impaired  in  recent  years.  I  have  not 
the  time,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  to  discuss  the  causes.  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  that  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned one  of  the  paramount  necessities  before  us  is  to  restore 
that  sense  and  spirit  of  personal  loyalty  which  was  once  the 
great  strength  of  American  railroads  as  leading  institutions  in 
our  country. 

The  need  for  loyalty  grows  as  the  number  of  employes 
increases  with  the  expansion  of  transportation.  Today  we 
have  nearly  2,000,000  railroad  workers  of  all  grades  in  the 
United  States.  They  represent  a  level  of  intelligence  and  capacity 
distinctly  above  the  average.  They  are  the  largest  single  group 
of  workers  in  this  country,  in  what  is  practically  one  industry, 
because  our  railroads,  though  separate  corporately,  are  all 
physically  connected  and  from  many  viewpoints  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  System,  rendering  a  nation-wide  service.  If  this 
great  group  of  workers  unite  their  efforts  and  endeavors  to 
good  and  constructive  ends,  they  can  be  the  greatest  power  .for 
advancement  that  our  country  possesses.  If  they  unite  for 
wrong  purposes  they  can  be  a  tremendous  power  for  evil.  If 
they  fail  to  unite  at  all,  and  work  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  companies  which  employ  them,  the)  will 
constitute  an  almost  insurmountable  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  national  progress. 

It  is  the  last  named  condition  that  we  must  exert  all  our 
energies  to  avoid.  That  is  the  real  danger  that  threatens — 
the  danger  of  disunion,  and  lack  of  co-operation.  I  have  too 
high  respect  for  my  fellow-workers  in  the  railroad  service  tn 
feel  that  any  major  proportion  of  them  can  or  will  ever  unite 
to  a  bad  purpose.  If  we  can  avoid  the  peril  of  disunion  as 
between  the  employes  and  the  employing  companies,  we  are 
certain  to  have  this  great  body  of  men  and  women  unite  t<~- 
good  and  constructive  policies. 

The  only  thing  that  can  bring  this  about  is  loyalty — loyalty 
to  the  job,  to  the  profession  or  business  of  railroading,  and  to 
the  particular  company  or  system  by  which  any  given  man 
or  woman  is  employed.     A  man  cannot  give  his  first  allegiance 
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to  a  labor  union  and  l>e  genuinely  loyal  to  the  company  for 
which  he  works  or  to  the  transportation  service  in  general. 
Nor  can  he  know  real  loyalty  if  his  first  devotion  is  to  a  poli- 
tician who  promises  to  raise  wages  by  law  if  elected. 

The  science  of  economics  tells  us  that  in  the  long  run 
there  is  only  one  source  from  which  wages  can  be  paid  in  any 
calling.  That  source  is  production.  Wages  come  out  of  what 
labor  and  capital  jointly  create,  whether  services  or  com- 
modities. This  is  a  sound  economic  reason  why  even'  rail- 
road or  indeed  any  other  worker  should  be  loval  to  his  job. 
If  he  is  disloyal  he  is  undermining  the  very  source  from  which 
his  own  pay  envelope  is  filled. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  labor  unions  are  inherently 
bad,  or  that  a  good  man  cannot  be  a  union  man,  or  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  wrong.  On  the  contrary  our  Company 
affirmatively  recognizes  the  right  of  a  man  to  belong  to  a 
union  if  he  so  chooses,  provided  he  makes  it  his  first  business 
and  duty  to  be  a  loyal  employe  while  he  permits  his  name 
to  stay  on  the  payroll.  As  for  collective  bargaining,  our  Com- 
pany emphatically  approves  it  and  through  our  plan  of  employe 
representation  has  an  actual  system  of  collective  bargaining-  in 
practical  and  highly  successful  operation  with  over  200,000 
employes. 

Loyalty  has  been  defined  as,  "The  willing  and  practical 
and  thorough-going  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause."  What 
does  that  mean  as  applied  to  railroads?  What  is  the  cause  to 
which  a  good  railroad  man  devotes  himself?  I  think  it  mav 
be  stated  under  three  headings :  First,  the  rendering  of  good 
transportation  service  to  the  public;  second,  the  protection  of 
the  property  and  the  honest  investments  behind  the  property ; 
third,  the  safeguarding  of  the  occupation  itself,  so  that  rail- 
roading may  be  preserved  as  an  honorable,  satisfying  and 
properly  remunerative  method  of  earning  one's  livelihood. 

I  have  taken  up  this  subject  tonight  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  appearance  before  you  as  President,  for  the  reason 
which  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  viz.,  that  the  restoration  and 
upbuilding  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  among  the  great  masses  of 
railroad  workers  is,  in  my  firm  belief,  the  greatest  of  all  our 
railroad  problems.  This  message,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  con- 
veying   it,    is    especially    appropriate    to    the    members    of    this 
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Club,  who  are  either  railroad  workers  themselves  or  interested 
in  the  industries  closely  affiliated  with  railroading,  and  who, 
without  exception,  are  in  positions  of  more  than  average  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  weight  and  influence  with  others.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  more  important  resolve  that  any  of  us  can 
make  for  the  coming  club  year  than  to  hear  in  mind  this 
paramount  importance  of  loyalty,  and  never  to  omit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home  these  truths  when  the  occasion  offers. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  Mr.  President,  when  you 
started  your  remarks  I  feared  they  would  lead  to  a  question  of 
the  Executive  Committee  accepting  your  resignation.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  they  showed  such  good  sense  as  not  to 
do  that. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  it  is  another  instance  of  Pitts- 
burgh's generosity  in  loaning  our  President  to  Philadelphia 
subject  to  his  convenience.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now 
being  run  by  Pittsburgh  men.  Presidents  McCrea  and  Rea 
and  Mr.  Maxfield  were  all  taken  to  the  east,  and  now  Mr. 
Ogden,  and  they  have  sent  Mr.  Elisha  Lee  out  here  in  suc- 
cession to  the  son,  McCrea,  for  a  course  in  executive  train- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  him  later  to  Philadel- 
phia. Wherefore,  it  proves  that  Pittsburgh  "pep"  in  Philadel- 
phia atmosphere  is  not  out  of  place  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  would  move  that  we  commend  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  refusing"  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  our  President. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

PRESIDEXT:  Gentlemen,  we  have  the  rare  privilege 
this  evening  of  having  with  us  Mr.  William  E.  Mott,  Director 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  will  address  the  Club  upon  the  subject,  "What 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  Means  to  the  Railroads." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Mr.  Mott  this  evening 
and  during"  our  very  pleasant  conversation  he  inquired  if  I 
knew  his  brother-in-law,  Billy  Coughlin.  I  said.  "I  certainly 
cio.  He  is  one  of  my  very  dearest  friends."  He  is  Engineer 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  a 
very    highly    skilled    man    in    his    profession.      I    mention    that 
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because   it    has    given   me   the    personal    touch    with   Mr.    Kfott. 
It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  you. 

"WHAT    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

MEANS    TO    THE    RAILWAYS." 

By  W.  E.  Mott,  Director.  College  of  Engineering,  C.  I.  T. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh: 

It  is  my  pleasant  task  this  evening  to  convey  to  my 
audience  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  really  is  and  what  service  it  may  render  to 
industry  and  business. — the  railways  in  particular.  In  the  time 
at  my  disposal  I  can  not  go  into  much  detail  as  to  courses 
of  instruction,  equipment  or  plant.  I  shall  review  brifly  the 
main  elements  in  our  organization  and  touch  upon  the  many 
and  varied  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  we  give  instruction. 
At  best  I  can  do  little  more  than  endeavor  to  interest  you  in 
this  great  technical  institution  founded  and  so  generously 
endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  educational  foundation  of  this  character  can  flourish 
in  isolation,  absorbed  in  problems  and  tasks  which  come  to 
it  second  hand,  so  to  speak.  On  the  contrary,  its  success  is 
measured  largely  by  the  intimacy  of  its  contacts  with  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  which  it  should  be  an  integral  part,  other- 
wise its  product — the  young  men  and  women  who  go  forth  as 
graduates — will  find  themselves  out  of  touch  with  their  new 
environment  and  so,  unable  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  that  train- 
ing and  skill  which  they  may  have  acquired  at  great  cost  both 
in  money  and  in  effort. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  during  recent 
years  has  been  the  effort  on  the  part  of  educational  institutions 
to  more  clearly  understand  the  point  of  view  of  those  whose 
interests  they  serve.  The  old  monastic  ideas  of  carrying  on 
an  educational  program  in  cloistered  ease  and  quiet  are  gone 
forever,  at  least  for  engineering  schools,  and  we  want  our 
students  to  be  accustomed  to  the  requirements  which  they 
must  meet  upon  graduation.  Thus  only  will  they  become  use- 
ful employees  and  so  avoid  months  and  years  of  wasted  effort. 
To   train   the   young   man  to  understand    the    viewpoint   of    his 


older  fellow  worker  is  a  more  difficult  problem,  but  even  here 
something-  may  be  accomplished  during-  the  four  years  of  a 
college  course.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  ends  just  mentioned,  the  closest  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding  as  between  industry  and  education 
are  indispensable. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is  an  integral  part 
of  that  great  foundation  known  as  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Many 
of  our  citizens  do  not  understand  the  relationship  between 
the  two. 

Early  in  the  '90s  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  to  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  the  Institute  which  bears  his  name  and  the  first 
''Founder's  Day"  was  celebrated  in  1896.  In  1907  the  present 
building  was  completed  and  the  celebration  of  that  year  was  a 
notable  event,  one  to  which  were  invited  many  distinguished 
men  and  women.  Art  and  literature,  science  and  politics,  each 
contributed  its  outstanding  figures  on  that  important  Founder's 
Day.  You  all  know  what  a  vital  element  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  Pittsburgh  the  Institute  provides  and  how  it  contributes 
each  year  in  greater  and  greater  measure  to  the  education  of 
the  masses.  The  permanent  exhibits  furnish  instruction  and 
stimulation  to  thousands  of  school  age  as  well  as  to  their 
elders.  The  International  Exhibition  of  paintings — built  up 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  W.  Beatty  and  now  under 
the  direction  of  Air.  Homer  St.  Gaudens — is  an  annual  event 
of  great  importance  in  the  world  of  art  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  see  these  wonderful  collections 
of  the  work  of  the  leading  painters  of  today.  Many  other  col- 
lections illustrative  of  all  phases  of  the  arts — pure  and  applied — 
are  exhibited  from  time  to  time. 

The  Department  of  the  Museum,  since  its  beginning  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland  and  today  guided  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Stewart,  is  likewise  an  invaluable  link  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Pittsburgh.  The  giant  Diplodocus  proved  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  greater  things  to  come  and  has  carried 
the  fame  of  Carnegie  and  Holland  to  many  lands.  Less  spec- 
tacular, but  no  less  interesting  and  important,  are  the  beautiful 
and  endless  examples  of  what  nature,  including  man  himself, 
has  produced  through  the  ages  both  recent  and  remote. 
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In  addition  t<>  the  exhibits — many  lectures  are  given  during 
the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Departments  of  the  Fine 
Arts  ami  the  Museum.  These  lectures  are  open  to  the  public 
and  are  delivered  by  men  who  are  eminent  in  the  many  fields 
exemplified  by  these  Departments  of  the  Institute. 

The  Carnegie  Library — the  parent  organization  and 
branches — as  well  as  the  many  Carnegie  libraries,  great  and 
small,  scattered  over  this  country  and  abroad — is  a  very  real 
part  of  our  every  day  life;  it  literally  comes  into  the  homes 
of  each  one  of  us.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Leete  and  his  predecessors,  the  Central  Library  has  become 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  country.  We  can  well  believe 
that  none  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  philanthropic  gifts  have  yielded 
greater  intellectual  dividends  than  have  the  libraries.  The 
technological  library  containing  more  than  70,000  volumes  pro- 
vides an  unexcelled  service  to  the  scientific  and  engineering 
interests  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons  during  nine 
months  each  year  the  great  organ  in  the  Music  Hall,  recently 
rebuilt  and  unexcelled  in  this  country,  draws  hundreds  of 
devoted  listeners — strangers  many  of  them — but  always  a  body 
of  men  and  women — young  and  old — rich  and  poor,  who  arc- 
inspired  and  stimulated  by  the  rich  programs  rendered  on  this 
organ  by  Dr.  Charles  Heinroth,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Music. 

To  these  four  departments  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
namely,  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Museum,  the  Library  and  Music, 
was  added  a  fifth — the  Department  of  the  Technical  Schools. 
In  1900,  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  provide  this  new  unit  in  his 
already  great  organization — provided  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
would  purchase  a  site  for  the  school.  A  tract  of  more  than 
30  acres,  bordering  on  Schenley  Park,  was  bought  by  the  city 
and  in  the  fall  of  1905  the  work  of  the  schools  was  inaugurated. 
The  land  holdings  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  have  since 
been  approximately  doubled  by  purchases  on  Forbes  street  and 
Woodlawn  avenue. 

The  school,  started  under  such  favorable  conditions,  grew 
rapidly  under  the  guiding  hand  of  its  first  Director,  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Hamerschlag,  whose  title  was  later  changed  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
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(  hving  to  the  wide  publicity  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  this  richly  endowed  technical  school,  two  erroneous 
ideas  became  prevalent  and  persist  to  this  day  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  of  Pittsburgh.  The  first  is  the  impres- 
sion that  the  institution  is  a  glorified  trade  school  and  the 
second  error  is  the  report  that  the  facilities  of  the  school  are 
so  over-crowded  that  few  students  are  able  to  gain  access  to 
our  class  rooms  and  laboratories.  Frequently  visitors  come 
to  us  who  are  astonished  to'  find  how  diversified  are  our  inter- 
ests and  activities.  The  second  error  is  more  harmful — the 
misinformation  which  many  parents  and  young  people  glean — 
namely,  that  it  is  useless  to  apply  for  admission  to  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  that  it  is  already  overcrowded  !  From 
time  to  time  during  the  past  18  years  there  have  been  occasions 
when  certain  courses  in  departments  of  the  schools — as,  for 
instance,  the  Music  Department — might  have  registered  all  the 
students  they  could  conveniently  or  effectively  teach,  but  this 
situation  is  neither  general  throughout  the  school  nor  chronic 
in  any  one  department.  Properly  qualified  and  talented  students 
can  always  secure  admission  and  are  welcomed. 

The  first  students  were  graduated  in  1908  and  soon  there- 
after it  became  evident  that  degrees  must  be  awarded  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  four  year  courses  of  study.  The 
charter  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  does  not  give  its  Trustees 
the  right  to  grant  degrees  and  therefore  its  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Schools  was  powerless  to  satisfy  the  requests  of  its  grad- 
uates, that  they  be  awarded  the  bachelor's  degree.  Accordingly, 
a  new  charter  was  applied  for  and  granted  by  the  State  author- 
ities to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
As  regards  personnel,  this  new  board  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  but  legally  it  is  a  distinct  body.  While 
this  legal  distinction  has  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  above 
indicated,  practically  the  old  relationships  are  still  in  force  and 
the  closest  and  most  friendly  co-operation  obtains  between  all 
departments  of  the  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Degrees  were  first  granted  in  1912  and  then,  and  since, 
academic  awards  have  been  granted  only  for  work  done  in 
residence.  Two  honorary  degrees  have  been  awarded,  one  to 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  first  librarian  of  Carnegie  Library,  and  the 
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other  to  our  trustee  and   fellow    Pittsburgher,   William    McCon- 
way. 

Before  taking  up  more  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  applications  of  scientific  theories  and  facts  to  the 
endless  activities  of  modern  life  are  the  aim  of  all  our  teaching 
efforts,  yet,  throughout  the  Institute  we  emphasize  the  studies 
fundamental  to  such  applied  science  and  stress  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  mechanics,  drawings,  etc.  To  these  are  added,  of 
course,  subjects  which  every  intelligent  American  citizen  should 
have  at  his,  or  her,  command — namely,  English,  history,  foreign 
language  (at  least  one )  and  the  fundamentals  of  economic 
theory. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is  organized  as  four 
units,  or  colleges,  namely,  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College 
for  Women,  College  of  Fine  Arts,  College  of  Industries  and 
College  of  Engineering.  To  these  is  added  a  fifth  faculty  which 
functions  as  a  service  faculty  in  the  four  colleges  named  and 
is  charged  with  direct  supervision  of  but  one  group  of  students, 
the  freshmen,  who  will  enter  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  or 
Industries.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  Engineering 
and  Industries  are  identical  and  those  to  Arts  and  Alargaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  College  are  slightly  different,  depending 
upon  the  line  of  work  desired  but,  broadly  speaking,  a  four 
year  high  school  or  other  secondary  school  course  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  registration. 

The  work  of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College 
might  appeal  less  strongly  to  the  members  of  the  Railway  Club 
than  that  of  our  other  colleges — yet,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  many  opportunities  open  to  young  women 
who  have  been  carefully  trained  for  careers  along  the  following 
lines : 

General  Science — designed  to  fit  students  for  laboratory  posi- 
tions in  chemistry,  biology  or  public  health 
work. 

Household  Economics — training  for  teachers  of  cookery  or 
nutrition  ;  for  hospitals  or  other  institu- 
tional   positions    as    dietitions,    etc.,    for 
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conducting  business  enterprises  as  large 
scale  housekeeping,  cafeterias  and  tea 
rooms. 

Costume  Economics — the  design,  making  and  selling  foi  the 
trade;  training  teachers  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Secretarial  Studies — preparation  for  work  as  office  managers 
and  assistants;  secretaries  for  both  com- 
mercial and  institutional  lines  of  work. 

Social  Work — fitting  students  for  welfare  work  in  schools,  in- 
dustrial works,  communities  and  rural  districts ; 
social  case  work. 

Library  Work — technical  training  for  library  work,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Carnegie  Library. 

The  Margaret  Morrison  College  is  yearly  attracting  more 
and  more  young  women  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  useful 
and  active  careers  either  within  or  outside  the  home  circle. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  offers  four  year  courses  in 
Architecture,  Painting  and  Illustration,  both  commercial  and 
non-commercial ;  Applied  Art,  commercial  and  industrial ;  Music, 
including  the  theory  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  Drama,  a  professional  school  of  the  Drama — -training 
actors,  playwrights,  technical  directors  and  producers,  and 
Sculpture. 

Many  of  your  members  have  listened  to  the  concerts  given 
by  the  students  of  music,  or  have  witnessed  the  plays  put  on 
by  the  Drama  Department  in  our  school  theatre.  Our  students 
of  painting  and  illustration,  of  applied  art  and  sculpture  have 
contributed  examples  of  their  work  to  numerous  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  College  of  Fine  Arts  means  much  to  Pittsburgh 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  see  Pittsburgh  retain  and  enhance  its 
reputation  as  an  art  center.  The  work  of  Architecture  has  been 
especially  notable  and  our  students  have  won  wide  recognition 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  awards  and  honorable  mentions  which 
they  have  gained  in  competition  with  other  architectural  schools. 
Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  that  an  art  school  and  an 
engineering    school    can    flourish    under    the    same    roof,    so    to 
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Speak.  Each  has  something-  to  learn  from  the  other  and  while 
one  should  be  conservative  in  estimating  the  amount  of  this 
reaction — one  on  the  other — yet  I  do  believe  the  relationship  is 
beneficial  to  both.  Needless  to  say,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  make  much  use  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
provided  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  arc  aided  in  their  work 
through  this  agency  much  more  than  are  the  students  of 
Engineering  and   Industries. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  work  and  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  College  of  Industries.  The  activities  of 
the  students  in  this  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology center  about  the  shops — of  which  there  are  2x,  and 
they  are  unexcelled  as  regards  extent  and  quality  of  equip- 
ment and  their  adaptability  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
designed.  They  provide  instruction  in  all  lines  of  work  sug- 
gested by  the  titles  of  the  four  year  courses  of  instruction  as 
follows : 

Building  Construction — including  sheet-metal  work,  electrical 

equipment,    heating,    ventilation    and 
sanitary  equipment. 

Machinery  Production — power    plant    and    works    operation, 

manufacture    and   sales. 

Printing  and  Publishing — designed    to    train    men    for    executive 

positions  in  the  printing  industry. 

Industrial    Education — teacher    training    for    trade    and    similar 
schools. 

It  is  to  the  facilities  of  the  College  of  Industries  that  I 
would  call  your  attention  especially.  Co-operation  with  the 
industries  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
broaden  our  work  along  these  lines.  Our  students  come  largely 
from  our  own  city.  Air.  Carnegie  undoubtedly  wished  to  pro- 
vide first  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  employed  in  local  industries.  We  already 
attract  many  of  these  young  men,  both  to  the  day  and  to  the 
night  classes,  but  we  have  the  facilities  to  go  further.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  many  lines  of  business  additional 
training  for  the  workman  is  desirable.  May  I  illustrate  by  one 
example    from   the    railroad    business  ?      We   have   been    told  bv 
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an  authority  well  qualified  to  judge — that  the  railroad  shops  in 
the  district  need  many  well-trained  machinists.  As  a  result  of 
the  post-war  recruiting  in  this  trade  many  men  entered  the 
railway  service  whose  training  as  machine  operators  was  de- 
fective. One  estimate  places  the  number  of  such  men  at  5,000. 
Some  years  ago  a  railroad  official  made  the  statement  that  it 
costs  the  road  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to  thoroughly  train 
a  locomotive  engineer.  Examples  of  this  nature  might  easily 
be  multiplied.  Through  co-operation  between  the  industry  and 
the  Institute  it  would  seem  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
which  would  advance  the  industry,  enable  the  school  to  widen 
its  field  of  usefulness,  but  most  important  of  all — give  to  the 
men  themselves,  young  and  old,  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
industrial  status  and  to  become  more  intelligent  and,  therefore, 
more  patriotic  citizens.  Many  opportunities  are  open  to  us 
whereby  such  co-operation  may  be  made  effective,  and  I  would 
bespeak   your   careful   consideration   of  this  important   question. 

The  fourth  and  last  on  our  list  is  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. We  offer  instruction  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Commercial,  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical,  Metallurgical  and  Mining  Engineering.  A 
course  in  pure  science,  with  options  in  chemistry  or  physics,  is 
also  provided.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  all  four  years 
in  length  and,  as  in  all  our  Institute  curricula,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  lead  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  We  also 
offer  a  two-year  course  in  Coal  Mining,  not  leading  to  a  degree 
but  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  coal  mining  but  lack  the  advantages  alforded 
by  high  school  training,  supplemented  by  some  of  the  simpler 
theoretical  aspects  of  coal  mining.  Our  courses  are  based 
primarily  upon  the  fundamental  subjects  already  enumerated  in 
this  paper,  and  are  designed  to  train  the  young  men  to  think — 
to  be  able  to  apply  principles  to  the  simpler  problems  of  design, 
construction  or  operation  with  which  they  will  come  in  contact 
in  the  earlv  years  of  their  professional  careers.  It  would  be  only 
fair  to  state  that  much  of  our  work  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing is  of  the  conventional  type,  such  as  may  be  found  in  many 
of  our  best  engineering  schools  and  colleges. 

But  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  a  little  more  at  length 
to  one  or  two  points.  In  1910  we  inaugurated  our  course  called 
Commercial    Engineering    and    were    thus    pioneers   among    en- 
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gineering  schools  in  this  field  of  work — one  which  lias  become 
popular  and    important    in   many  of  our   institutions.      Various 

titles  arc  employed  to  designate  this  sort  of  work,  i.  e.,  admin- 
istrative, executive,  industrial,  production,  etc.,  but  all  have  in 
view   training  young   men  for   the   production,   management    or 

sales  work  in  the  engineering  field  rather  than  to  be  designers 
and  specialists  in  some  one  department  or  line  of  work.  For 
two  years  out  of  the  four  the  studies  are  much  the  same  as 
for  all  other  engineering  students  but  in  the  upper  years  of  the 
course,  the  more  advanced  technical  subjects  are  replaced  by 
work  such  as  accounting  and  costs,  business  geography  and 
applied  psychology ;  statistics,  selling  and  advertising,  markets 
and  foreign  trade;  economic  production  and  business  manage- 
ment, labor  problems,  transportation  and  banking,  what  a  bank 
is  and  does  as  an  adjunct  to  business,  large  or  small. 

Transportation,  a  huge  subject  in  itself,  we  discuss  rather 
from  the  engineering  and  physical  aspects  than  as  a  matter  of 
economics  and  rates.  We  can  touch  the  high  spots  only  and 
point  out  to  the  student  some  of  the  probable  lines  of  future 
development  and  the  new  problems  to  be  overcome. 

I  may  illustrate  to  you  one  of  our  ideas  of  co-operation 
with  industry  by  a  reference  to  two  Advisory  Boards  which 
we  have  organized  and  which  have  already  demonstrated  Lheir 
value  to  the  Institute  and,  I  trust,  to  the  industries  concerned, 
as  well.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  we  invited  a  group 
of  about  20  men,  representative  of  all  phases  of  the  coai  busi- 
ness, to  meet  with  us  and  give  advice  on  matters  of  policy, 
recruiting  our  student  body,  placing  our  graduates,  suggesting 
research  problems  and  in  many  other  ways  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Alining  Department.  So  successful  has  been  the 
work  of  this  Board,  through  the  unselfish  efforts  of  all  its 
members,  acting  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  that  we  have 
recently  organized  a  board  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  tor  our 
Metallurgical  Department.  Already  we  have  been  able,  through 
the  efforts  of  this  group,  to  inaugurate  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  iron  and  steel  making.  Approx- 
imately 60  men  employed  in  steel  plants  in  the  vicinity  are 
attending  these  lectures,  which  are  given  two  nights  a  week 
in  Tarentum.  On  each  of  these  boards  are  representatives  of 
the  Pittsburgh  station,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Alines,  and  its  admirable 
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laboratories  and  other  facilities,  as  well  as  the  expert  advice 
and  guidance  of  its  staff  of  technical  experts,  contribute  much 
to  the  success  of  our  educational  program. 

Next,  a  word  regarding  the  part-time  classes  or  night 
school.  More  than  half  of  our  4,000  students  attend  classes  in 
the  evening  and  all  our  departments  offer  night  courses  except- 
ing only  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College  for  Women, 
where  but  few  part-time  courses  are  provided.  In  Industries 
the  evening  work  is  almost  wholly  vocational  in  its  scope  and 
confined  to  instruction  in  the  trades.  A  few  courses  in  general 
studies  supplementing  high  school  instruction  are  given  for 
the  benefit  of  those  men  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
more  advanced  study — particularly  for  the  technical  work  of 
the  College  of  Engineering.  In  the  Colleges  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Engineering  practically  all  lines  of  work  offered  to  day  students 
are  available  to  night  students  as  well.  In  Engineering  alone 
is  it  possible  for  candidates  to  secure  the  bachelor's  degree  by 
pursuing  fixed  courses  of  study  in  the  evening  classes.  Few 
men  have  the  courage  or  opportunity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
actual  physical  stamina,  to  continue  such  a  course  over  the 
seven  or  eight  years  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed. 
Our  evening  classes  afford  an  opportunity  to  any  young  man 
who  desires  to  improve  himself  and  to  increase  his  earning 
capacitv.  The  requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  work 
desired,  ranging  from  no  previous  scholastic  training  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  trade  or  vocational  courses  up  to  full  high 
school  preparation  if  a  man  desires  to  pursue  an  engineering 
course  leading  to  a  degree.  The  evening  classes  are  fast  grow- 
ing in  popularity  and  we  may  even  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  extension  courses  which  do  not  require  laboratory  or 
shop  facilities  will  put  us  in  touch  with  more  remote  districts 
than  those  we  now  serve. 

Time  does  not  permit  extended  reference  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  research,  but  from  what  I  have  already 
said  you  will  realize  that  our  equipment  and  personnel  are  such 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  space  and  money.  In 
some  of  our  departments  the  use  of  equipment  by  the  regular 
students  will  not  permit  us  to  set  aside  apparatus  needed  in 
research    work   and    this    restriction,    coupled    with    the    lack    of 
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funds  required  to  successfully  complete  an  extensive  sel  ol 
tests  or  experiments  serves  at  present  to  handicap  our  progress 
along  many  lines.  However,  the  field  of  research  is  unlimited 
and  among  so  many  diversified  industries  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  there  must  be  executives  and  tech- 
nical experts  who  are  puzzled  over  the  solution  of  problems 
which  might  be  cleared  up  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
equipment,  coupled  with  the  technical  training  of  educational 
experts. 

In  order  to  round  out  our  program  of  service  as  a  dis- 
tributing center  or  clearing  house  for  scientific  information, 
our  President,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Baker,  has  arranged  for  lectures 
to  be  given  by  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
scientific  achievements.  I  will  mention  only  Dr.  Langmuir  and 
Dr.  Millikan,  the  latter  the  1923  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize 
in  Physics,  and  more  recently  we  have  listened  to  Dr.  Niels 
Bohr  of  Copenhagen,  who  won  the  same  prize  in  1922. 

I  have  given  you  an  extended  and,  I  fear,  rather  sketchy 
outline  of  the  work  and  opportunities  available  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  I  trust  I  have  at  least  aroused  your 
curiosity  with  respect  to  one  or  more  aspects  of  our  educational 
program.  I  repeat,  however,  what  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
namely,  that  what  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  means 
to  the  railways  is  not  one  whit  more  important  than  what  the 
railways  mean  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  We 
feel  that  through  co-operation  and  joint  effort  we  are  in  a 
position  to  be  of  service  to  the  railways  and  other  interests — 
both  large  and  small — by  sending  out  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  to  observe  and  to  think.  These  qual- 
ities, coupled  with  common  sense,  moral  courage  and  a  spirit 
of  service,  will  enable  these  young  people  to  contribute  much 
to  the  interests  with  which  they  become  connected.  We  ask 
your  aid  and  advice,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  in  behalf  of 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  today  who  tomorrow  will  be  our 
heirs,  charged  with  the  duties  now  resting-  upon  our  shoulders, 
and  responsible  for  the  successful  carrying  forward  of  those 
ideals  which  we  all  cherish  as  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.    Mott's  address   was    accompanied  by   motion  pictures, 
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showing  many  activities  of  the  students  both  in  the  laboratories 
and  on  the  playgrounds. 

PRESIDENT:  We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  We  all  feel  proud  to  be  associated  as  Pittsburghers 
with  this  wonderful  institution.  1  think  the  invitation  Mr. 
Mott  has  given  us.  to  know  more  of  a  line  of  work  calculated 
better  to  equip  ourselves,  particularly  the  younger  men,  for 
the  future,  is  most  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  We 
accept  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your  invitation — and  i  am 
perhaps  taking  some  liberties  in  this  respect,  but  I  feel  that 
the  Executive  Committee  will  gladly  approve  of  the  plan — to 
have  one  of  our  monthly  meetings  held  at  your  auditorium. 

We  will  be  glad  indeed  to  have  any  discussion  or  ques- 
tions of  Air.  Mott's  most  interesting  discourse. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDING:  Does  the  general  public  know 
when  these  lectures  you  speak  of  are  to  be  delivered  ? 

MR.  W.  E.  MOTT:  We  have  made  announcement  in  the 
public  press,  though  it  has  not  been  very  well  featured.  We 
send  out  notices  to  various  societies  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  individual  notices. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDING:  May  I  suggest  that  you  send  a 
notice  of  these  lectures  to  the  Secretary  of  The  Railway  Club, 
to  be  announced  in  our  meetings  from  time  to  time. 

MR.  W.  E.  MOTT  :  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  We 
will  do  that. 

MR.  C.  O.  DAMBACH  :  These  two  year  courses  for  men 
in  the  coal  industry  and  engineers  engaged  in  the  coal  industry; 
it  is  my  understanding  that  that  took  care  of  the  other  classes 
of  engineering. 

MR.  W.  E.  MOTT :  Yes.  I  should  add,  however,  that  the 
two-year  students  in  coal  mining  are  pursuing  courses  which, 
in  general,  are  not  of  college  grade.  A  common,  or  grade, 
school  education  is  all  we  require  by  way  of  scholastic  prepara- 
tion, but  we  do  impose  the  important  requirement  of  two  years 
of  actual  experience  in  or  about  the  mines.  These  men  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  classed  as  vocational  students  whose 
limited  schooling  is  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  drawing  and 
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English.  They  are  already  well  versed  in  ordinar}  mining 
methods  and  operations  but  this  knowledge  and  skill  should 
be  supplemented  by  courses  which  will  provide  a  scientific 
basis   for  their2 practical  training  and  give  them  a  better  insight 

into  the  coal  mining  business.  These  students  are  older  men 
than  the  average  college  student — frequently  they  are  married — 
and  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  "lips  and  downs"  in 
the  coal  business,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  classes  recruited  up 
to  normal  size.  The  group  is  an  interesting  one,  however,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  our  experiment,  helieving  that  the  men 
who  complete  this  course  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  coal 
mining  business.  Indeed,  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The 
men  whom  we  have  sent  out  are  already  well  placed,  either 
with  their  old  companies  or  in  new  connections. 

MR.  C.  O.  DAMBACH:  In  regard  to  the  corrosion  of 
steel  other  than  in  coal  mines ;  in  steel  plate  cars,  when  they 
were  first  used  on  the  railroads  people  thought  they  would  last 
50  years.  Everybody  knows  they  are  going  to  pieces  pretty 
rapidly.  Have  they  made  any  study  as  to  the  corrosion  of  steel 
freight  cars? 

MR.  W.  E.  MOTT:  Thus  far  we  have  undertaken  no 
studies  bearing  directly  upon  the  corrosion  of  steel  freight  cars. 
However,  the  tests  already  made  in  connection  with  corrosion 
due  to  acid  mine  waters,  especially  as  to  the  equipment  in 
mines,  would  doubtless  throw  much  light  upon  the  behavior 
of  steel  plates  in  coal  cars.  These  corrosion  studies  are  still 
being  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  anyone  interested  in  the  results  thus  far  obtained  may 
secure  the  information  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Bureau,  or  Captain  Edward  Steidle,  Department  of  Metal- 
lurgy and  Mining',  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  I  have  listened  in  vain  all 
evening  for  what  will  appear  to  be  the  basis  by  its  absence 
of  a  very  severe  criticism,  which  is,  that  with  the  almost  unend- 
ing list  of  schools  and  professors,  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
wdiat  is  of  more  interest  at  the  present  time  than  all  the 
other  schools  put  together  and  that  is,  the  Department  of 
Football.  Not  a  word  about  that.  I  am  much  interested  in 
this   because   at   the   beginning   of   the   season   the   papers   men- 
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tioned  the  fact  that  there  were  three  Andersons  applying  for 
the  football  toga.  I  sent  Dr.  Baker  the  clipping  and  wrote 
that  if  he  would  "bake"  these  "cookies"  to  the  proper  brown, 
the  Tech  team  would  not  lose  a  game.  I  note  that  two  out 
of  the  three  are  on  the  team,  so  that  if  they  win  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  games  the  explanation  is  clear  that  they  lefr  off 
one-third  of  the  punch,  or  they  would  not  have  lost  a  game. 

In  talking  about  co-ordination  between  the  Museum  and 
Tech  Schools,  the  other  Sunday  afternoon,  while  walking 
through  the  Museum,  it  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  a 
touchdown  is  the  most  important  part  of  football,  Teen  is 
omitting  the  use  of  equipment  in  the  Museum  and  ihereoy 
making  a  great  mistake,  because  they  could  borrow  old  Dip- 
lodocus,  who  could  make  touchdowns  clear  across  the  field. 

All  that  aside,  I  think  this  is  a  splendid  explanation  of 
those  schools.  I  have  taken  books  out  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
since  it  was  opened,  and  I  once  applied  with  a  view  of  taking 
a  course  of  study  at  the  beginning,  but  I  never  got  it  arranged 
I  have  been  interested  in  it  ever  since  and  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this  explanation,  because  it  is  wonderful  in  its  scope.  I 
would  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  for  his  explanation. 

(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising.) 

There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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A.    R.    A.    Standard    Type    "D"    Couplers 

Pitl    Couplers  Penn  Couplers 

For   Cars   and    Locomotives 

Pitl    Pivoted    Passenger    Couplers    and    A.    R.    A.   Type    "D" 

Passenger  Couplers  For   Passenger  Equipment  Cars. 

Steel    Castings    for    Railroad     Work. 

Acid     Open     Hearlh     Forging     Ingots     and      Billets,     Rolled 

Steel   Bars. 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th  St.   &   A.   V.   Ry.,  Arsenal   Station, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


Duplex  Locomotive  Stoker 

Fires    Lump    Coal    Same   As   Used    On 
Hand    Fired    Engines    or    Slack    Coal 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For  Locomotive  Tenders 

5300  of  Our  Stokers 

In  Service  on  78  Railroads 


Manufactured  and  For  Sale  by 

Locomotive  Stoker  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50   Church   Street  Munsey  Bldg.  Railway   Exchange 

New   York  Washington,  D.   C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 


METALLIC  /SjN  PACKINGS 

for  Locomotivef  (f/jp)     SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,    Valve  V  wg7 /     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  and  Air  Pumps  V^7      STEAM-TIGHT 

The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 


JOHNS  "MANVIXXE  RAIIROAD  SUPPLIES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.     82     Moulded     Packing    Cups 

Asbestos  Packings  Locomotive  Spiral         and        Expander        Rings        for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse    Gear   Cylinders. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transite   Asbestos  Wood  Orangeburg  Underfloor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    ot 

Cylinders  jj^T^"'\  service. 

High   Temperature   Cements  ^mmL3K\    Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 

Industrial  Flooring  I    Pffl't-J1  \    SI    am  E  Trap3 

Locomotive  Lagging  I      1 ' I |-'r|  ]]{    I   Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 

Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   \    \t£ttMj\  J   Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.     Throttle,     Valve     Stem,     \nS^j£     Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock.,  Gaskets,   etc.  thecontineni^  ing  and  Siding. 


L.r»T ernes58  JOHNS-M ANVILLE,  Inc.    NWanu 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO,   ST.    LOUIS,   ST.   PAUL,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 


The  IIUNTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 

For  that  reason,  whenever  the  best  is  desired,  specify 
HUNTOON    ECONOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 

REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


Q&C   Universal  Guard  Rail  Clamps 

THE  Universal  design,  meaning  an  interchangeable 
yoke,  for  all  standard  "T"  sectiors  of  tail  makes  it 
only  necessary  to  order  new  malleable  fittings  when 
changing  rail  sections.     The  yoke  is  drop  forged  with  "I" 
beam  construction  and  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  heat 
treated. 

BLUEPRINTS  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

We  Q  &  C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.   LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

f  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  (  BUTLER,  PA. 

OFPICES  \  NEW  YORK  :     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

(CHICAGO:     Fisher  Building  (.  HAMMOND,  IND. 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from  our  Standard  Designs, 
or    according    to    Specifications    of    Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  jggggg 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  3!dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  Nat.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,   Canada,   65    Dalhousie    St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

^CARS^ 

CASTINGS  FORCINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York         Pittsburgh         Chicago         St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sak 


Established    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SU  YDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES     &    JAPANS 

Telephone  General    Offices 

Island  and  Preble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Space  Per  Sale. 


iMflteQ*E. 


iy$*  Pfi& 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ORIIINAL    AND    IOLI    MANUPACTURIK    OF 

CYPRUS  BRONZE  BEARING  METAL 

(Adopted   by    the    U.    S.    R.    A.    during   the    War,   and  by    the 

American    Railway    Association    as    "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEA1INQS -MOTOR  BEARINGS 

atn.ril   Ollic*   ft  Wirki,   JtlSEY   tITT,  R.  J. 


TYPE   A  SUPERHEATER    LOCOMOTIVES 


Make  firing  easier 
Haul  longer  train* 


Save  coal  and  water 
Maintain  faster  schedule* 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.         Peoples  Qai   Bldg..  Chicago 


OFFICIAL         PROC"EEDlNQ5    n^ 

lllf  "^     ~ 

war 


DECEMBER  27,  1923. 


HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  INDUSTRY" 
By  Mr.   S.   F.   Fannon. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

— — —  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  — 

PORGINGS 


FOR    SALE 


Martin   J.   O'Brien   Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL    RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON    ELECTRIC   TIE   TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTERCHANGEABLE    TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


An  Independent  Inspection  Service  For  Railroads  Embracing 

progressive    inspection    of    Locomotives,    Cars,    Rails,    Bridges,    Track    Fasten- 
ings,   etc.,    from    the    raw    material    to    the    finished    products. 

Bulletins    20   and    21    describe    this    service    in    detail.     Write    for    your 
copies. 


PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 


Inspecting    Engineers    and    Chemists 

Branch    Offices    in    the    Principal    Cities. 


Pittsburgh,    Penna. 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   F»A. 

MAMTAf.TIIRr.BS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Gold  Punched  C.  &T.  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc 


This  Space  For  Saie 


Lift    out    the    glasses 
one      at      a     time     to 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write    today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis   "Solid  Truss"   Passenger  Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,   PA. 
Sales   Office:    1602    Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 


P4EW    YORK 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DEPEW,  N.  Y. 
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ONE-PIECE 
Pneumatic   Riveting  Hammer 


Faster  and  more   powerful 
blows  enable  you  to  drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,   Cleveland,   Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -     -     Pa. 


NATIONAL  A  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

"STAR  SPECIAL9' 


Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 

WORKS:  General   Offiices: 

_    .  VT    v        _.„.  .        .     „  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Rochester,   N.   Y.       Pittsburgh,   Pa.  New    York    Office: 

Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O.  2040    Grand     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 
New   York   City,    N.    Y.  301     LIBERTY     BUILDING 


BRAKE  SHOES 

AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
6:     FOUNDRY    COMPANY 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


u 


MAHRVEL" 


OIL   BURNING 

RIVET     HEATERS,    TORCH   OUTFITS,    FLUE   WELDING 

CAR  REPAIR  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  SHOP  FURNACES 

REDUCE    COST    AND    INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Call  our  Pittsburgh  Office,  239  OLIVER  BUILDING 

MAHR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,     MINN. 


THE     NATIONAL 

COBLED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Chicago  Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  111.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


Service    Our    Motto 

"The  Packing  That  Packs" 

Metallic    Packing   for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve   Stems   and 

Air  Pumps 

THE    PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB.,    U.    S.    A. 

W.    S.   Murrian    Co.,   Southeastern   Sales  Agents, 
Rooms   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building,    Knoxville,    Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED     1884 


uLj>  SIPE'S  JAPAN  0IL 

l25^J!3/    "STRENGTHENS,    DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 
IN  DAILY   USE  BY  ALL   LEADING  RAILROADS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


ghicago  ill.  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &>  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send   for  our   new   booklet — the    most   thor- 
\Jf\  /FW/"-Tr>     ouSh    discussion    of    rust   prevention    ever   pub- 

UwOridinalBustPreven^ve  .    .       , 

r  Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN    CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh.    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE    T.   H.  SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 
THE   IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


B.  G. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO  Office. 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Patented   April   23,   1918 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are  built   to   stand   the   strain   of   long,   hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA, 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for   special    catalogue. 


Machine  Tools 

FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and     steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


BRAKE    CYLINDER    PACKING    CUPS 


Universally  acknowledged 
as  the  most  satisfactory 
brake  cylinder  packing  for 
every  class  of  service. 

(See   Circular   Notice   1069) 

Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co. 

Wilmerding,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save    their   cost   in   three   months'   time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel   Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current. |     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sales  Offices  In  All  /lA#\  EAST  PITTSBURGH 

Urge  American  Cities  Vnssre5)/  PENNSYLVANIA 


Selecting  The  Right 
Power  For  Fast 
Passenger  Traffic 

The  big    problem    in    passenger    train    operation    is    to    keep    the    traffic  moving 

according    to    schedule.      To    design    and    build    locomotives    capable    of  nauling 

fast     trains     weighing     800     to     1000    tons,     requires     wide     experience,  a     h'g'a 
type    of     engineering    skill     and     ccmplete     manufacturing    facilities. 

Whether  to  use  a  Pacific  or  a  Mountain  type  locomotive  for  your  work  ; 
how  too  eiiuip  the  new  power,  and  the  solution  of  the  many  diffcult  trans- 
portation problems  which  arise,  are  questions  which  are  most  satisfactorily 
solved  by  co-operat  on  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  and  the  loco- 
motive builder. 
Our    assistance    is    always    at    your     command. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.     E.     Hale,    375     Union    Arcade    Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 


Lubricating  Costs  Reduced  97%— 69%  Interest  on  Investment 
$90.70  Saved  Annually 


1\CK  of  lubrication  —  machinery's  worst  enemy 
-*  — need  no  longer  exist  as  formerly  when  air 
grinders  required  semi-daily  lubrication  because 
oil  escaped  with  air  passing  the  pistons. 

Weekly  lubrication  is  now  practicable  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  unique  Little  Giant  Air  Grinder 
feature — the  Oil  Separator  which  is  most  effective 
when  Airoilene  Grease,  a  semi-fluid  oil,  is  used. 

Based  on  present- 
day  labor  and  lubricant 
costs,  the  dollars-and- 
cents  saving  effected  by 
this  feature  is  shown  by 
the  following  compari- 
son between  the  w  eek- 
ly  and  former  semi- 
daily  method. 


ation  before  grinder  leaves  root  room, 
ung  grinder  to  tool  room  for  midday  ! 
n.  3U  minutes  ar  SO.  40  per  hour     .      . 


311   days  fr   S0.30     .      .      . 

Lubricating  Little  Giant  A 

for  52  weeks  <fi   SO.OS 


Daily  Cost 


1  Throide  !-,  -,  ,1  ■  J,  can  I, 
m  open  posmou  and  ouickly 
when  denied 

2  Ceninfueal  type  O.I  Sepa, 
Vent  Tube  A,  o.l-l.den  o„  ei 
holes  .n  the  Od  Sepaiaior.  ce 
.coon  .mmedia.ely  .ep.ia.e, 
liomlhea,,.  allowing  die  air  1. 


nd  Cnn  handle  de 


0  25 

SO  30 
193.30 

260 
Annual  Saving  $90.70 

Incidentally,  the  Oil  Separator  reduces  repair 
expense  75%.  Add  this 
to  the  above  saving. 

Enlist  this  Little 
Giant  feature  in  reduc- 
ing your  lubricating  and 
repair  costs— now.  Se- 
cure complete  details 
from  the  nearest 
Branch  today. 


4  Double-row  fu 

5  frnvtrntiitt  On 
ail.  Twit.  No  i 
gle.    Easily  and  i 


nlhout    dumanl 
Beaindrrar/rafl 

all   hole: 


become  clogged. 
E  ball  bearing* 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building,  6  East  4-tlh  Street,  New  York 

Sam  and  •ieniic  branches  all  ottr  the  Harld 


^2???JkNif^^T^5A^ERS''LnTLE  0IANT  PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
■SyiSr^f^lun^?!?  ^if^ ^S^ PRESSORS-- VAOJU M  PUMPS-PNEUMATIC  HOISTS, 
GIANT   OIL  AND   GAS   ENGINES    — <<TT*s^.     ROCK  DRILLS  ••  COAL  DR1XL5 


LITTLE 

The  World's  Standard 


GIANT 

Air  Grinder 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

are   the   solution   of  your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery    Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
tives   today.     Write    us   about  yjur    requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and    Radial    Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

Flannery    Building,    3528    Forbes    Street, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 

HAS    THE 

STRENGTH  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES 

THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE  RESULTS    GREAT 


Manufactured    Only    By 


Hunt-Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 


W.   B.   LEACH,   President 

3S3      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 


OPCICE    AND    WORKS!  T       Q       PLATT 


<50       POSTON.     MASS 


Vice  President 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION  BE 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company, 

NewYor.k  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

«•  and  offices  in  principal  cities  «■ 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 


ES 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs — it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous — a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 
•alignment. 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

McCormick  Building  Chicago 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  AH  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


<L 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK         -         -  50  Church  Street 

CHICAGO          -          -  -          Fisher    Building 

RICHMOND.  VA.          -  -       Mutual  Building 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.         -  -     42  Todd  Building 

BALTIMORE,  MD.         -  -       Munsey  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       -  City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organised    October     18.     1901. 

Published    monthly,    except    Juno.    July    and    August,    by    The    Railway    Club    of 

Pittsburgh,   J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    616    Grandview   Ave.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Entered    as    Second   Class    Matter    February   6,    1915,   at    the   Postoffiee   at    Pittsburgh, 
under     the     Act     of    March     3.     1879. 

^■~xxiii~Pitiiburgh7P^7Dec:27ri923  *U0L  'it  £," 

OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE    D.    OGDEN, 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.      STUCKI,  E.    V.    WILLIAMS, 

Engineer,  Supt.     Motive     Power,     B.    R.     &     P.     Ry., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.  DuBois,    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.     D.     CONWAY,  F.    H.  STARK, 

Sec'y-Treas.,   Ry.   Supply   Mfrs.  Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car   Inspector,   P.   &    L.   E.   R.   R., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.  H.   TURNER.    Special    Rep.    to   V.   P.,    P.   &    L.   E.   R.    R.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS.    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL,    Sec'y..    Assn.    of   Transp'n.    Officers.    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila.,    Pa. 

F.  M.     McNULTY.     Rosslyn    Farms,     Carnegie,     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad,    Mt.    Vernon,    III. 
D.    M.    HOWE,     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN,    Asst.    to    General    Supt..    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   H.    MAXFIELD.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Wilmington,    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LANAHAN,    President.    Fort   Pitt   Malleable    Iron    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL   LYNN,    Master   Car   Builder,   P.    &    L.   E.   R.   R.,    McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Fa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY,    Vice    President,     Champion    Sales    Company,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

C.  O.    DAMBACH,    Gen.     Supt..    P.     &    W.    Va.,     Ry.     Co..     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON.    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES.    Schaefer    Equipment    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN,    General    Mgr..    Westinghouse    Air    Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.   A.   RALSTON,   Mechanical    Engineer,    Union    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT.    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

A.   D.    CHITTENDEN,    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS,    General    Supt.,    B.    R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY,    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines,    P.     &    L.    E.     R.     R..    McKees 
Rocks,    Pa. 

F.  G.    MINNICK,    Asst.   General   Mgr.,   P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY,    Railway    Supplies,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG,    Sales    Mgr..    Penn    h-on    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER,    Supt.   of  Orders,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER.   Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co..   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER,   JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.   E.   HAYNES,    Master   Mechanic,    Standard    Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.   L.    SMITH.    General    Foreman.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown.    Ohio. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Purchasing   Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.    M.    WOLF,    Road   Fore,   of    Engines,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS,    Master   Mechanic.    Pennsylvania    System,    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.    KNOX,    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,   Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie  Steel  Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,    Asst.    to    V.    P.,    Westinghouse   Air    Brake  Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

::J.     H.     McCONNELL October.  1901,  to  October.   1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November.  1903.  to  October,   1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November.  1905,  to  October,   1907 

:;H.     W.     WATTS November,  1907,   to  April,        1908 

D.  J.      REDDING November,  1908,   to  October,    1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,  1910,   to  October,   1912 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November.  1912,  to  October.   1914 

F.     M.     McNULTY November,  1914,  to  October,    1916 

J.    G.     CODE November,  1916,  to  October,   1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November.  1917.   to  October,   1918 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,  1918,   to  October.    1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,  1919,   to  October,   1920 

FRANK     J.     LANAHAN November,  1920,   to  October.    1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November,  1921,   to  October,    1921 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November.  1922,   to  October.   1923 

* — Deceased. 

Meetings     held     fourth     Thursday     of     each     month     except     June,     July     and     August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 
December  27,  1923. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  George  D.  Ogden  in  the 
chair. 

The   following  gentlemen  registered  : 


Abel,   A.    W. 
Adams,  \Y.  A. 
Anderson,    A.    E. 
Anderson,    J.    W. 
Austin,   F.   S. 
Babcock,  F.  H. 
Berg,  K. 
Blakley,  T.  M. 
P> rower,    J.   E. 
Campbell,  J.   T. 
Carpenter,    II.    D. 
Christy,     F.    X. 
Conlon,   John   F. 
Conway,  J.   D. 
Crawford,  1).   F. 
Cunningham,  R.    L 
Dambach.   C.   O. 
Dudley,   J.    C. 
Emery,  E. 
Faix,    Joseph 
Forrest,  C.   11. 
Freshwater,  F.   H. 
Gilg,  Henry  F. 
Glenn,  J.   H. 
Grieve,  W.   F. 
Hale,   Chas.   E. 
Hansen,   Win.    C. 
Headington,  R.   \  . 
Heinlein,  Geo.   ]. 
Herlehy,   David"  T. 
Herron,  P>.  J. 
Hoffstot,  H.  P. 
Howe,  D.  M. 
Kearney,  J.  W. 
Kegel,  Arthur   E. 
Kelly,  Leo  J. 
Kummer,  Jos.   1  \. 
Lanahan,  Frank-    1. 
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Lobez,  P.  L. 
Ludwig,  C.  L. 
Lynn.    Samuel 
Malcolm.    Elmer   E. 
Millar,   C.   W. 
Moran,    |.   V. 
McConnell,    John  J.   P. 
O'Brien,  Martin  J. 
Ogden,  Geo.  D. 
Painter,    Joseph 
Parker,   W.   G. 
Peoples,    L    S. 
Read,  S.'C. 
Redding,   D 
Redding,   P, 
Rhodes,  W. 
Ryan,  D.  W. 
Sattley.  E.  C. 
Schwab,    Charles 
Severn,   A.  B. 
Shannon,   David  E 
Smith,  J.  L. 
Stamets,  Wm.  K. 
Stevens,  L.  V. 
Stucki,  A. 
Sutherland 
Taylor,   H. 
Thomas     C. 
Van  Vranken 
Walker,    I.  W. 
Warrensford,  Fred 
Wright,  John  B. 
Young,   E.   C. 


Llovd 
G. 


S.  E. 
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\  [SITORS 

Bayless,  Wm.  McLennan,    1  Inward 

Blank,    [oseph  Plank.   L.  0. 

Fagan,  R.  Schlett,   Max 

Fannon,   S.   F.  Smith.   Sion   B. 

Hoover.  J.  W.  Snowden,  II.   I. 

rex,  VV.  S.  Taylor,   |os.  M. 

Marian,  W.  C.  Timme,  W.   F. 

Marrison,   K.  C.  Whittingham,  D.  B. 

Milby,  T.  A.  Woodward,  J.  E. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed   form. 

The    Secretary    read    the    following    list    of    applications     for 
membership  : 

Budd,  Edward  T..  Construction  Inspector,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R..  P.  O. 
Box  138.  Dickerson  Run,  Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 

Grouse,  J.  M.,  Asst.  to  Pres..  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry..  Wabash  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  O.  Dambach. 

Harper.  W.  C,  Storekeeper.  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  1516  Edgewood, 
Ave..  Coraopolis,   Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel   Lynn. 

Hoover,  Jacob  \V..  Chf.  Traffic  Dispatcher,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  806 
Carnegie  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  Chas. 
Orchard. 

Livingston,  W.  C.  Storekeeper,  Penna.  System,  Verona  Shops, 
Verona,   Pa.     Recommended  by  G.  C.  Walther. 

Manley.  W.  J..  Chf,  Traffic  Agt,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry.,  Wabash  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  O.  Dambach. 

McCuen,  J.  T.,  Salesman,  Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.. 
130  Seventh  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Recommended  by  E.  C. 
Batchelar. 

Pillar,  Michael,  Construction  InspT.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  363  Munsan 
Ave.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 

Smith,  M.  A.,  Asst.  S.  M.  P..  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R..  720  Second  St., 
Beaver,   Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 
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Stritzinger,  Frank  R.,  P.  W.  Insp'r.,  P.  &  P.  E.  R.  P..  11"  Stem 
St.,  Wabash  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  Samuel 
Lynn. 

Timme,  W.  P.,  Special  R.  R.  Rep.,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  439 
Sixth  Ave..   Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  A.  W.  Abel. 

Woodward,  J.  E.,  E.  H.  Foreman,  Penna.  System,  531  Homewood 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  E.  Krovver. 

PRESIDENT  :  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Mason,  Secretarv.  The  McConway  &  Torley  Company,  who  died 
December   12.    1923. 

PRESIDENT:  Appropriate  memorial  will  appear  in  the  Of- 
ficial Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

PRESIDENT  GEO.  D.  OGDEN :  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  : 

At  our  last  monthly  meeting,  as  you  may  recall,  I  stated  that 
it  was  my  thought,  in  accepting  the  presidency  of  our  club  to  make- 
each  meeting,  the  occasion  for  a  brief  talk  upon  some  subject  re- 
lating to  transportation  which  might  be  of  interest  and  importance 
to  our  membership  generally.  The  question  which  I  have  decided  to 
discuss  briefly  tonight  is  a  purely  practical  one  of  railroad  opera- 
tion. I  have  selected  it  largely  to  illustrate  how  the  efficiency  of 
railroading  can  be  improved  by  genuine  co-operation  between  car- 
riers and  shipper^.  The  matter  is  one  in  which  I  feel  a  considerable 
degree  of  personal  pride,  because  it  bears  upon  certain  innovations 
in  freight  handling  in  the  Central  Region  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road System  which  were  originated  and  brought  to  final  develop- 
ment during  the  period  in  which  J  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one 
of  your  fellow-citizens. 

I  have  reference  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  what  we  term 
our  "loading  guides,"  for  the  information  and  assistance  of  large 
shippers  of  less-than-carload  freight  in  trap  or  ferry  cars.  Tht* 
plan  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Central  Region  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  for  the  greater  part  of  three  years.     Tt  is  now  a  well 
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established  institution  and  has  brought,  and  is  bringing,  such  good 
results,  both  to  the  railroad  and  its  patrons,  that  I  feel  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  methods  adopted,  and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, will  be  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

At  the  outset,  to  assist  in  a  clear  and  definite  understanding, 
it  will  he  well  to  define  the  terms  "trap"  or  "ferry"  car.  These 
are  semi-technical  designations  which  belong  to  the  craft  or  pro- 
fession of  railroading.  As  we  employ  them  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  methods  used  under  our  loading  guide  system,  they  are 
interchangeable  and  always  mean  freight  cars  which  are  loaded  by 
shippers  at  their  own  plants  with  miscellaneous  less-than-carload 
freight.  Pittsburgh,  as  the  greatest  railroad  freight  center  in  the 
world,  has  an  enormous  amount  of  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
freight,  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots.  The  loading  guides 
deal  only  with  the  outgoing  freight  and  in  cmantities  of  less  than 
carloads. 

As  you  will  always  recall,  the  year  1920  started  off  with  gen- 
eral commercial  activity  all  over  the  nation.  The  slump  in  trade, 
by  which  the  year  is  better  remembered  by  most  people,  came  to- 
ward its  close  and  extended  into  the  following  year. 

It  was  during  the  active  period  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
that  the  loading  guide  plan  for  less-than-carload  freight  originated. 
The  situation  during  this  period  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  out- 
law strikes  which  occurred,  following  the  termination  of  Federal 
control  of  the  railroads.  In  consequence  there  was  considerable 
congestion  of  railroad  facilities  in  all  portions  of  the  country. 

Here  in  the  General  Region,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pittsburgh,  the  effects  were  felt  with  particular  keenness. 
L,arge  accumulations  of  cars  containing  less-than-carload  freight 
developed  both  at  originating  freight  stations  and  transfers.  As  an 
example  of  the  condition,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1920  the  number  of  cars  of  less-than- 
carload  freight  on  hand  at  stations  and  transfers,  both  placed  and 
not  placed,  ranged,  in  the  Central  Region,  from  2,500  to  3,000  a 
day,  and  at  one  time  a  peak  of  3,700  cars  was  reached.  It  was 
this  situation  which  made  it  particularly  desirable  to  devise  a  more 
orderly  and  systematic  method  of  handling  less-than-carload  freight 
moving  from  the  large  shippers. 

A  study  made  at  that  time  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  congestion  resulted  from  the  great  number  of  ferry  cars  which 


were  loaded  at  various  industries  in  the  Central  Region,  and  which 
then  had  to  be  re-handled  at  the  nearest  public  freight  stations  or 
primary  transfers.  Freight  stations  were  not  adequately  equipped 
to  take  care  of  the  great  amount  of  traffic  of  this  character,  and, 
in  addition,  the  volume  of  the  traffic  fluctuated  so  much  from  day 
to  day  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the  labor  supply 
at  the  various  stations  with  any  degree  of  efficiency. 

Investigation  showed  that  freight  was  being  loaded  in  ferrv 
cars  altogether  indiscriminately.  Shipments  for  eastern  points  were 
loaded  in  the  same  car  with  shipments  to  western  points.  Ship- 
ments to  short-haul  points  were  intermingled  with  shipments  for 
distant   points. 

This  complete  lack  of  system  in  arranging  shipments  made  it 
necessary  in  practically  all  cases  to  move  the  cars  either  to  the 
nearest  public  freight  station  or  the  nearest  primary  transfer.  At 
those  points  the  cars  would  be  unloaded,  the  shipments  sorted  and 
reloaded  again,  usually  to  a  more  distant  transfer,  or  in  some 
instances  to  destination. 

The  purpose  of  the  loading  guide  plan  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  rehandling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  burden 
upon  local  station  and  transfer  facilities.  This  was  brought  about 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  large  shippers  information  which  would 
enable  them  to  arrange  their  less-than-carload  shipments  with  a 
viewr  to  having  the  initial  haul  of  the  car  as  long  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  to  be  observed  was  to  load  the  freight 
to  the  most  distant  points  practicable  before  re-handling  for  final 
movement  to  destination.  To  state  the  matter  somewhat  differently, 
it  was  seen  that  immense  relief  would  be  afforded  if  shippers  could 
be  induced  to  segregate  their  less-than-carload  shipments  by  desti- 
nations or  districts,  and  load  their  ferry  cars  so  that  they  could  be 
carried  through  to  destination  where  that  was  possible,  or  where  that 
was  not  possible,  then  to  the  transfer  serving  the  destination.  It  can 
be  readily  seen,  of  course,  that  this  would  result  in  more  simple 
railroad  operations,  more  expeditious  movement,  and  reduced  risks 
of   loss   and   damage. 

It  was  believed  that  if  the  required  information  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  shippers  in  simplified  and  easily  intelligible  form,  they 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  railroad  in  improving  the  service 
by  loading  their  cars  accordingly.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  an- 
ticipation has  been  realized  to  a  most  gratifying  extent.     The  mere 
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fact  that  the  plan  lias  worked,  and  is  working  successfully,  is  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  co-operation  of  shippers,  because  without 
such  co-operation  it  would  not  work  at  all. 

Twenty- four  guides  were  issued  covering  180  ferry  car  ship- 
ping points  in  the  Central  Region.  Each  guide  embraces  40  pages 
of  loading  instructions.  It  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  agency 
stations  on  the  System.  Opposite  the  name  of  each  station  is  a 
number  assigned  to  that  station.  Loading  directions  are  then  given 
for  the  various  station  numbers  showing  the  proper  transfers  to 
which  less-than-carload  freight  from  any  given  points  of  origin 
should  be  loaded  in  order  to  insure  the  most  expeditious  and  ef- 
ficient handling. 

In  compiling  the  information  for  the  loading  guides,  and  plan- 
ning their  typographical  arrangements,  two  leading  considerations 
controlled.  The  first  was  that,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  shippers 
would  actually  use  the  guide,  the  publication  should  be  put  together 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  The  second  was  that  the  fullest 
co-operation  could  be  secured  if  the  guides  allowed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  elasticity  as  to  the  transfers  to  which  freight  should  be 
loaded. 

In  consequence  the  guides  when  published,  were  issued  in  the 
simplest  possible  form  of  tabulated  arrangement,  and  were  so  con- 
structed that  they  not  only  showed  the  transfer  which  was  theoret- 
ically most  desirable  for  loading  shipments  to  given  destinations, 
but  also  showed  the  first  preferred,  second  preferred  and  third 
preferred  transfers.  Consequently  if  a  shipper  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient freight  to  permit  the  car  being  loaded  to  the  theoretical!} 
most  desirable  transfer,  he  could  load  it  to  the  first  preferred  trans- 
fer, etc. 

The  plan  also  made  provision  for  loading  ferry  cars  through 
direct  to  destination  without  going  through  transfer  at  all,  provided 
the  volume  of  traffic  was  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  loading 
of  such  cars  daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly  or  weekly  as  the  case 
might  be.  It  was  felt  that  where  10,000  pounds  or  more  could  be 
accumulated,  loading  to  through  destination  would  be  warranted 
for  distances  within  a  radius  of  150  miles;  between  150  and  250 
miles,  15,000  pounds  were  specified;  and  for  distances  beyond 
that,  20,000  pounds. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  operation  under  the  plan  16,500  ferry 
cars  were  forwarded  to  stations  in  the  Central  Region  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  System.  More  than  half  of  the  entire  number,  to  be  exact 
8,425  cars,  were  hauled  to  the  theoretically  most  desirable  transfer, 
or  direct  to  connecting  lines,  or  direct  to  destination  without  any 
intermediate  rehandling  at  all.  The  remaining  8,093  were,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  loaded  to  preferred  intermediate  transfers 
in  conformity  with  the   ferry  car  guides. 

These  figures  show  how  readily  the  industries  in  this  territory 
appreciated  the  practical  value  of  the  plan  and  how  earnestly  they 
co-operated  with  the  railroad  management  in  making  it  a  success. 
Many  letters  have  been  received  from  the  officers  of  large 
industries  in  the  Region,  commending  the  plan  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  which  they  have  experienced  from  its  use.  The  manager 
of  one  very  large  plant,  constantly  making  heavy  shipments  of  less- 
than-carload  freight,  reported  in  the  first  year  of  working  under 
the  plan  an  improvement  of  100%  experienced  in  the  promptness 
of  delivery  to  customers.  He  also  stated  that  since  the  plant's  ship- 
ping platforms  had  been  rearranged  to  permit  loading  shipments  in 
conformity  with  the  loading  guide  for  his  district,  the  requests  for 
tracers  from  customers  had  been  practically  eliminated.  During  the 
first  twelve  months  the  Company's  own  use  of  tracers  had  de- 
creased from  2,000  to  less  than  500,  illustrating  thoroughly  the 
greatly  reduced  liability  to  error  in  working  under  the  loading 
guides. 

A  studv  of  correspondence  with  shippers,  and  observations  of 
the  physical  improvement  of  traffic,  have  indicated  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  shippers  four  general  advantages  result  from  the 
plan. 

1.  Shipments  reach  customers  in  a  shorter  length  of  time 
than  under  any  plan  of  indiscriminate  loading  because  the 
delays  at  local  stations  and  transfers  are  eliminated.  Even 
where  the  shipper  has  to  wait  several  days,  or  perhaps  a  week 
to  accumulate  sufficient  freight  for  loading  through  to  a  dis- 
tant transfer  or  destination,  the  far  greater  speed  of  move- 
ment, once  the  car  is  started,  much  more  than  compensates  for 
the  slight  initial  delay. 

2.  Owing  to  the  reduced  amount  of  handling  in  transit,  not 
only  do  the  goods  arrive  at  destination  more  quickly,  but  the 
packages  and  their  contents  are  in  very  much  better  condition. 
This  eliminates  to  a  very  large  extent  the  vexation  of  present- 
ing  and  proving  .claims,   with   consequence   of   reduced   annoy- 
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ance.  Several  shippers  in  the  territory  have  reported  that  their 
claims  for  loss  and  damage  on  freight  shipped  under  this 
plan  have  become  almost  nil. 

3.  The  instances  of  incorrect  loading  have  been  very  con- 
siderably reduced,  because  the  opportunity  for  errors  of  this 
kind  are  brought  down  to  a  minimum.  This  also  has  due  in- 
lluence  in  lessening  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  proving 
claims,  and  obviates  delays  in  shipment  and  friction  with 
customers. 

4.  The  improved  service  has  eliminated  to  a  great  extent 
the  necessity  for  tracing  shipments  on  practically  every  form 
of  traffic  handled  under  the  plan.  I  have  already  mentioned  a 
specific  statement  on  this  point  by  one  of  our  most  important 
industries. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad,  many  advantages  also 
have  accrued,  some  directly  benefiting  the  Company  financially,  and 
others  relating  to  betterment  in  the  character  of  service.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  improvement  was,  of  course,  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  ferry  cars  loaded  indiscriminately  and 
with  total  lack  of  system.  Reduced  handling  at  originating  freight 
stations  and  primary  and  intermediate  transfers  has  simplified 
operations  all  around,  tended  to  speed  up  movement  and  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort.  In  the  loss  and  damage  field  the  railroad,  of 
course,  shares  with  the  shipper  the  benefit  of  reduced  injury  to 
goods  in  transit.  The  car  supply  has  been  improved  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  in  the  time  during  which  ferry  cars  were  in  transit  or 
were  detained  awaiting  unloading.  Congestion  at  local  freight 
stations  has  been  greatly  relieved,  which  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  these  stations  not  having  proper  facilities  for  the  re- 
classification of  less-than-carload  freight,  but  nevertheless  called 
upon  frequently  to  perform  such  work  for  industries  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  entire  success  of  the  plan,  as  has  been  indicated  several 
times,  depended,  and  continues  to  depend,  upon  the  willing  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  shippers.  Their  response  was  immediate  at 
the  start  and  has  been  fully  maintained  ever  since.  In  consequence 
the  results  achieved  under  the  plan  have  very  much  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  our  management  at  the  time  it  was  inaugurated. 

The  loading  guides  were  put  in  use  on  March  15,  1921.  The 
year    1922  is,   therefore,   the   only   full   year  during  which   the   plan 
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was  in  operation.  In  that  year  9,400  ferry  cars  originating  in  the 
Central  Region  were  loaded,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  guide,  straight  through  to  destination  without  any 
transfer  at  all  enroute,  and  13,100  others  cars  were  loaded  to  the 
proper  distant  transfers  or  connecting  lines,  making  a  total  of 
22,500  cars  handled  correctly  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  the  actual  money  saving  involved  both 
to  shippers  and  to  the  Railroad  Company,  resulting  from  the  greater 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  this  large  number  of  cars,  but  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  would  represent  a  very  large  sum.  The 
records  for  the  current  year,  as  far  as  present  indications  point, 
will  reflect  at  least  an  equally  satisfactory  performance,  and  prob- 
ably will  show  even  more  favorable  results. 

The  reduced  burden  upon  local  freight  stations,  resultiing  from 
the  plan,  has  been  one  of  its  most  important  features.  Even  during 
the  heaviest  shipping  season  of  the  present  year,  when  all  traffic 
records  for  all  time  were  broken,  the  number  of  cars  containing 
less-than-carload  freight  requiring  handling  at  stations  and  transfers 
in  the  Central  Region,  averaged  only  from  1,000  to  1,200  per  day, 
as  against  an  average  of  2,500  to  3,000  daily,  with  peaks  of  nearly 
4,000,  which  were  experienced  in  1920,  and  which  would  certainly 
have  exceeded  in  the  present  year,  had  the  old  indiscriminate 
methods  of  loading  prevailed. 

Altogether,  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
achieved  under  the  plan  and  believe  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  and  consideration,  not  only  as  a  successful  experiment  in 
improved  railroad  operation,  but  as  an  impressive  object  lesson  in 
the  practical  good  results  of  willing  co-operation. 

PRESIDENT:  We  have  with  us  tonight  Mr.  S.  F.  Fannon, 
Director  Department  of  Public  Service,  Sherman  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  whose  enrgies  are  devoted  to  industrial  co-ordination.  Mr. 
Fannon  comes  to  us  with  a  very  important  and  interesting  message. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Fannon  of 
Boston. 
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"Human  Factor  In  Industry" 

By  Mr.  S.  F.  Fannon. 

Up  until  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  felt  quite  confident  of  myself 
whatever  might  be  the  meeting;  but  in  Florida  I  had  that  confi- 
dence all  swept  from  under  me.  A  colored  gentleman  was  watch- 
ing me  for  a  few  moments  down  there  one  day  and  when  he  hroke 
into  a  Mnile  and  said,  "Zin't  you  the  fellow  what  has  heen  talking 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  down  here  in  Florida?"  I  said  I 
thought  so,  and  he  said,  "You  look  like  your  picture.  My  name 
is  Jackson.  I  am  the  Pastor  of  the  Colored  Baptist  Church.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  us  niggers  couldn't  get  you  to  come  down 
to  talk  to  us  some  Sunday  night."'  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  I  am 
not  a  minister  and  if  I  were  to  come  down  to  your  church  I  would 
be  likely  to  get  everything  mixed  up  ahout  religious  views  and 
spoil  the  service."  He  said.  "Lord,  man,  you  ain't  got  the  right 
slant  on  us.  Us  niggers  don't  care  what  you  saw  The  main  idea 
is  to  give  this  nigger  a  rest." 

I  said,  "Of  course,  if  it  would  give  you  a  rest  I  will  come 
down.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  come  down  in  ahout  a 
week  provided  you  let  me  visit  your  church  next  Sunday  night." 
He  agreed  and  J  went  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
The  old  darkey  wTas  ahout  ready  to  commence  services  when  he 
happened  to  notice  me  and  he  laid  down  his  song  book,  squared 
his  shoulders  and  said :  "Now,  brethren,  stop  rolling  around  in 
them  seats  like  you  had  no  religion  at  all.  1  and  the  good  Lord 
know  you  ain't  got  no  religion.  But  we  got  company  here  tonight. 
You  don't  want  the  company  to  know  that  you  ain't  got  no  religion. 
The  man  what's  coming  to  speak  to  you  next  Sunday  night  has 
come  down  here  tonight  for  just  one  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
am  to  get  enthusiasm  for  what  he  is  going  to  say  to  you.  But  the 
way  you  are  acting  you  ain't  going  to  hear  nothing ;  pep  up,  get 
ahold  of  your  song  hooks,  turn  to  page  163  and  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Lord  out  good  and  strong."  Quite  naturally  the  congregation 
turned  around  to  see  if  they  could  locate  the  visitor,  and  then  the 
old  darky  preacher  in  trying  to  help  them  out,  scratched  his  kinky 
head,  looked  in  my  direction  and  said,  "Mr.  Fannon,  I  am  going 
to  have  to  ask  you  to  stand  up  so  that  Ave  can  tell  you  from  the 
rest  of  the  niggers  present." 
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But  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  have  just  a  part  on  your  program.  You  have  realized 
and  learned  long  ago  the  value  of  good  will.  You  have  learned 
what  it  means  to  tie  a  customer  to  you  through  your  sunshiny 
smile,  through  turning  an  attentive  and  listening  ear  to  their 
troubles,  through  sympathy  with  them,  and  on  account  of  this,  the 
concerns  you  represent  have  increased  their  business  to  a  great 
extent.  And  yet  men,  with  all  the  lessons  we  have  had,  with  all 
that  we  are  learning  about  good  will,  1  wonder  how  many  of  us 
have  ever  stopped  to  realize  just  what  we  are  suffering  in  this 
country  because  of  the  lack  of  application  of  good  will  in  another 
line — not  towards  our  customers,  but  towards  the  employe  whose 
hand  and  brain  makes  possible  production  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Do  you  realize  that  because  we  have  failed  to  develop,  as  indus- 
tries all  over  this  country,  a  feeling  of  good  will  between  employer 
and  employe,  that  we  are  losing  25  per  cent  of  every  dollar  that 
we  are  investing  in  the  pay  envelope,  that  industry  is  putting  $1.00 
in  the  pay  envelope  from  which  it  is  receiving  but  75  cents  in 
return  today?  A  75-cent  dollar  in  business.  What  a  stupendous 
loss — a  loss  which  at  once  creates  an  economic  waste,  that  cannot, 
help  but  affect  employer  and  employe,  in  fact,  the  entire  country. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  or  two  the  various  major  factors 
found  in  industry.  Take  machinery.  We  have  ever  spent  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  money  upon  machinery,  that  from  it  we  might 
receive  the  maximum  return  for  every  dollar  invested.  We  have 
kept  our  investors  busy  applying  their  genius  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  factor,  that  we  might  secure  a  higher  production  and 
the  largest  possible  return  on  every  dollar  invested  in  machinery. 

Day  and  night  we  are  working  upon  the  problem  oi  raw 
materials.  We  have  created  our  own  research  departments  that 
we  might  locate  sources  from  which  we  might  secure  a  constant 
supply  of  the  proper  qualities,  and  thus  eliminate  all  losses  in  raw- 
materials . 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  or  periodical  published  today  that 
does  not  contain  an  article  on  management.  Highly  developed 
courses  on  management  are  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
larger  universities.  AW-  are  putting  forth  every  possible  effort  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  loss  in  the  dollar  invested  in  manage- 
ment. 

The  same  may  lie  said  of  merchandise  and  markets.     The  mat- 


ters  of  style,  the  elements  of  fashion,  the  question  of  seasonable 
goods,  the  various  channels  of  distribution,  and  numerous  other 
related  phases  are  all  under  continual  scrutiny,  not  only  by  individual 
manufacturers,  but  also  by  associations  of  manufacturers  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  today.  We  are  maintaining  experimental  laboratories 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  quality,  decreasing  cost  and  devel- 
oping new  and  additional  uses  of  products,  that  we  might  secure 
the  maximum  return  for  the  dollar  invested  in  merchandise  and 
markets. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  dollar  invested  in  the  human  factor, 
we  find  quite  a  different  story.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  men 
who  have  shown  such  intelligence  and  foresight  in  handling  the 
dollars  invested  in  these  other  factors,  would  fail  in  many  instances 
to  provide  against  a  loss  in  the  dollar  invested  in  men.  There  are 
a  few  employers  who  give  intelligent  and  sympathetic  consideration 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  workers.  These  employers  are  receiving 
a  larger  return  for  the  money  invested.  Nevertheless,  the  truth 
remains  that  we  are  almost  universally  neglecting  the  dollar  invested 
in  the  payroll  envelope. 

Are  we  to  admit  that  cash  invested  in  plant  and  equipment 
exerts  a  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  executive  than  cash  invested 
in  payroll?  Is  it  possible  that  a  machine  made  of  iron  and  steel 
is  more  attractive  to  the  executive  than  a  machine  made  of  flesh 
and  blood?  But  man-power  is  vitally  essential  to  machine-power 
and  to  the  profitable  operation  of  any  industry.  All  factors  found 
in  industry  and  business  depend  upon  the  loyal  support,  intelligent 
co-operation,  and  harmonious  production  of  the  human  element. 

Nevertheless,  mechanical  factors  commonly  receive  95  per  cent 
of  the  executive's  consideration,  and  the  crumbs  of  5  per  cent 
are  thrown  to  the  human  factor.  In  many  plants  at  this  moment 
engineering  specialists  are  engaged  in  studying  and  improving  con- 
ditions of  equipment  and  process.  This  is  as  it  should  be — execu- 
tive appreciation  of  science  in  machinery  and  processing  adds  to 
profit.  But  in  how  many  plants  will  you  find  management  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  realize  that  science  in  the  human  factor  pays 
large  dividends? 

Why  is  it?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  paying  95  per  cent  atten- 
tion to  plant  and  equipment  and  only  5  per  cent  to  men?  One 
man  said  to  me,  '"Air.  Fannon,  I'll  tell  you  why.  You  know  America 
is  thinking  of  dollars,  and  quite  naturally  we  think  of  our  largesi 
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investment  and  our  largest  investment  is  in  plant  and  equipment." 
Now  that  is  a  fallacy.  Our  largest  investment  is  not  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  visiting  the  president  of  a  manufacturing 
plant,  he  said  to  me,  "This  represents  our  largest  investment.  "We 
have  four  million  dollars  in  this  plant."  I  said,  "Is  that  so,  your 
largest  investment?"  He  said,  "Yes,  sir."  I  said,  "Let  us  look 
at  this  for  a  moment  or  two.  How'  many  employes  have  you?" 
"Four  thousand."  "What  is  the  average  pay  of  these  employes?" 
"Well,  about  $20  a  week."  "Well,  if  that  is  true,  every  two  and 
one-half  years,  sir,  you  are  paying  out  in  the  payroll  envelope  an 
amount  equal  to  that  you  have  invested  in  plant  and  equipment." 

In  the  average  business  cash  invested  in  payroll  will  exceed 
cash  invested  in  plant  and  equipment  within  two  or  three  years, 
even  in  the  most  unusual  enterprises  payroll  investment  will  exceed 
plant  investment  within  five  years. 

Take  for  example  your  own  plant  and  figure  mentally  its  cost 
as  compared  to  your  annual  payroll  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  two — the  amortization  of  your 
plant  is  probably  on  a  20-year  basis,  your  payroll  is  paid  ever}-  year. 

And  yet,  how  we  safeguard  the  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Why,  we  don't  let  the  night  go  by  without  having  it  covered 
by  insurance.  How  many  times  has  this  happened  when  the  insur- 
ance has  elapsed  and  we  have  spent  the  night  thinking  about  other 
things  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  whistle  blows  and  the  bell  rings, 
and  the  owner  of  that  plant,  without  stopping  to  dress,  dashes 
madly  down  the  street,  breaking  all  traffic  laws,  to  his  plant,  and 
then  he  comes  out,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
says  to  his  wife,  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  I  am  not  going  through 
another  night  like  this,  I  am  going  to  see  that  this  old  plant  is 
equipped  with  insurance  that  will  protect  me." 

But  how  many  plants  today  have  a  protection  on  the  larger 
investment,  that  of  the  payroll  envelope?  Necessary?  Absolutely! 
Our  industrial  fire  losses  average  two  hundred  million  yearly — 
strife  losses  equal  two  billion  dollars,  a  risk  and  waste  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  of  fire. 

It  was  but  a  year  or  so  ago  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
to  Detroit  and  meeting  with  a  company  of  men  who  were  to  cele- 
brate a  large  contract  they  had  just  received.  What  a  celebration 
—they  danced  around  like  kids,  laughing  and  crying,  telling  of  the 
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struggle  they  had  put  forth  for  six  or  eight  years  that  they  might 
put  their  business  on  a  paying  basis.  Mow  their  wives  had  sacri- 
ficed with  them,  and  now  that  they  had  secured  this  contract,  their 
little  wives  would  have  many  of  the  things  they  had  longed  for. 
Their  children  could  be  educated  according  to  their  dreams.  It  was 
one   of   those   celebrations   that   you   love   to  be   in. 

It  took  me  about  15  weeks  to  go  from  Detroit  through  the 
Southern  district  and  back  to  New  York,  and  when  I  stepped  off 
the  Pullman  the  Xew  York  Times  had  in  head  lines  the  story  of  a 
strike  at  that  plant.  In  three  weeks  there  was  a  cancellation  of 
the  contract.  Why?  Service  could  not  be  rendered.  Was  it  be- 
cause the  management  had  not  built  a  correct  plant?  Oh,  no,  it 
was  a  splendid  plant.  Was  it  because  they  had  not  secured  proper 
machinery?  Xo,  sir.  they  had  the  highest  class  of  machinery  that 
money  or  brain  could  produce.  Was  their  management  inferior? 
No,  the  management  was  on  a  par  with  other  industries.  They 
had  overlooked  the  prime  factor — the  human  element. 

We  have  been  able  to  step  up  before  the  banker  and  say  to 
him,  "Here  is  a  contract  I  have  just  received,  sir,  and  I  want  you 
to  look  over  it.  We  would  like  to  have  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  help  put  this 
contract  across.  You  know  what  we  are  doing  in  this  com- 
munity. We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  here,  we  are  bringing  in 
a  lot  of  men,"  and  the  banker  would  look  it  over  and  smiling  reach 
down  into  his  desk  and  secure  a  long  list  of  questions  that  had  to 
be  answered,  and  when  we  had  answered  these  questions  ana 
attached  to  them  the  insurance  policy  of  the  plant,  and  possibly  our 
life  policy,  too,  we  have  turned  it  in  to  the  banker,  and  provided 
we  were  in  good  standing,  we  would  receive  the  loan.  But  tomor- 
row we  have  something  more  to  do. 

Why?  There  is  a  new  consciousness  arising  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  financial  men  of  today.  They  are  beginning  to  realize 
as  never  before  that  every  dollar  that  comes  in  from  the  com- 
munity must  be  safeguarded  to  the  utmost.  They  are  the  trusted 
in  whose  hands  thousands  have  placed  their  life's  savings,  and  as 
such,  must  use  every  precaution  against  losses. 

Thus  in  the  future,  when  we  ask  for  loans  we  need  not  be 
surprised  when  the  banker  asks  us,  in  addition  to  the  usual  queries, 
"What  guarantee  can  you  give  that  your  employes  will  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  this  contract?"     And  if   we   cannot  point  to   some 
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adequate  method  of  developing  co-operation  and  loyal  support  of 
our  employes,  we  cannot  expect  the  loan  to  be  granted. 

We  find  that  the  conditions  which  lead  up  to  the  present 
aggravated  situation  in  industry  have  been  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  itself  rather  than  any  actual  desire  or  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  neglect  their  employes.  Going  back 
to  the  beginning  of  industry,  we  see  the  employer  rolling  up  his 
sleeves,  doffing  his  apron,  and  taking  his  place  among  his  employes 
at  the  forge  or  bench.  This  close  contact  with  his  employes  gave 
him  a  great  opportunity  to  develop  personal  friendship,  give  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  furnish  a  good  example  of  faithful  work. 
Production  was  at  its  maximum  in  quality  and  quantity,  so  far  as 
the  primitive  equipment  and  machinery  permitted,  for  loyalty  and 
co-operation  ruled.  As  the  population  of  our  country  increased,  so 
increased  the  demands  of  industry.  And  with  this  change  came 
the  new  and  varied  problems  of  buying,  selling,  transportation,  and 
finally  competition. 

And  so  it  happened,  that  instead  of  the  former  close  contact 
and  friendly  relationship  between  employer  and  employe,  the  clay 
came  when  the  employer  left  his  employes  in  the  workroom  and 
went  away  to  live  in  an  office  up  in  front  of  the  factory  where 
he  spent  his  days,  and,  unknown  to  the  employes,  many  of  his 
nights  as  well,  in  the  strenuous  duties  of  handling  the  increasing 
problems  of  his  growing  business. 

But  the  workroom  could  not  run  itself.  At  this  point  the  man- 
ager made  his  appearance  in  industry.  The  function  of  the  man- 
ager was  at  first  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  employe,  just  as 
the  owner  had  done,  but  in  a  rapidly  growing  country  the  growth 
of  industry  was  also  rapid,  and  very  soon  the  manager  stopped 
working  in  the  workroom  and  he,  too,  went  away  to  live  in  an 
office  just  as  the  owner  had  done  before  him.  The  employes  in 
the  workroom  were  now  under  an  assistant  manager  and  later  on 
they  were  under  a  superintendent,  who  had  under  him  minor  execu- 
tives known  as  foremen,  supervisors,  or  overseers. 

About  this  time  the  working  classes  began  to  realize  that  in 
union  there  is  strength,  and  wishing  to  better  their  conditions,  they 
brought  into  existence  the  Trade  Union.  In  looking  back  over  the 
past,  we  must  admit  that  these  unions  have  accomplished  much 
good  for  the  working  classes. 

Furthermore,  the  World  War,  which  was  the  mightiest  struggle 
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of  all  history,  was  fought  for  the  basic  object  of  determining 
whether  mankind  would  lead  a  hampered  and  restricted  life  under 
the  iron  rule  of  autocratic  government,  or  enjoy  a  free  life  under 
democratic  forms  of  government. 

It  was  natural  that  the  mental  condition  which  questioned 
relations  between  citizens  and  government  also  caused  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  industry  to  question  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  in  fact,  to  question  the  whole  basis  and 
structure  of  industry. 

These  events,  like  a  plow  and  harrow  moving  over  a  field, 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  our  employes,  agitating  them  and 
developing  a  discontentment,  but  leaving  a  fertile  field  for  sowing. 
But  has  the  employer  grasped  the  opportunity?  Men,  he  has  done 
what  so  many  Americans  are  likely  to  do,  that  which  I  call 
America's  greatest  sin,  he  just  neglected  it.  He  let  that  field, 
plowed,  harrowed  and  torn — the  mind  of  the  employe — go  without 
a  seeding. 

Neglectful  employers  produce  neglectful  employes.  For  years 
the  employer  has  neglected  to  educate  the  employe  through  various 
means  at  his  disposal  as  to  the  facts  about  his  business,  its  troubles 
and  problems.  He  fails  to  tell  him  the  advantages  of  working 
in  his  plant,  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  I  don't  mean 
that  he  need  go  around  and  talk  to  them  of  his  business  or  gather 
them  around  him  for  like  purpose.  But  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
facts  regarding  his  town,  its  institutions,  the  desirability  of  living 
there,  and  raising  his  family  there.  In  short,  management  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  employe  is  the  most  neglected 
asset  in  industry. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  employe  regards  himself  ignored 
and  neglected  by  his  employer.  And,  while  the  economic  neglect 
may  hurt  and  cut  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  the  worker,  it  is  the 
human  neglect  which  hurts  the  most.  A  great  many  employers  still 
imagine  that  the  question  involved  in  labor  unrest  is  purely  an 
economic  question ;  that  is,  "one  of  wages  in  dollars  and  cents." 
But  those  who  have  looked  into  this  matter  deeply  have  found  that 
the  problem  is  not  so  simple,  and  that  it  also  involves  the  social 
element,  not  the  element  of  humane  treatment,  but  that  of  simple 
human  consideration.  Studying  the  mind  of  the  employe  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  employment  you  will  find  that  he  feels  little 
or  no  loyalty  to  the  business,   or  to  the  management  who  person- 
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ifies  it.  Why?  Because  no  one  has  made  any  effort  to  give  him 
the  facts  about  the  business  and  its  problems.  He  understands  little 
or  nothing  concerning  the  management's  work  in  relation  to  pro- 
duction, or  the  management's  pay.  Why?  Because  no  one  has 
explained  these  things  to  him. 

He  is  envious  of  management's  apparent  freedom  in  going 
to  and  from  work  while  he  must  labor  by  the  time  clock.  He  is 
told  of  the  management's  working  quarters,  with  its  carpeted  floors 
and  mahogany  desks,  while  he  must  labor  over  some  greasy 
machine.  Time  and  again  he  has  mentally  compared  the  homes 
of  the  management  with  his  own,  and  because  no  one  has  taken 
the  time  to  explain  the  economic  reasons  for  these  differences,  he 
soon  loses  his  respect  for  management,  dislikes  his  employment, 
and,  as  a  result,  shirks  on  the  job,  loses  some  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

But  this  fertile  field  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  There  is 
a  mighty  sales  force — a  company  of  men  that  realizes  the  value  of 
this  fertile  field.  That  suave  company  of  radicals  who  sow  seeds 
of  false  principles,  sinister  ideas  and  class  hatreds.  They  are  saying, 
"That  is  the  field,  that  is  the  place  to  sow.  Do  away  with  the 
bomb,  the  knife  and  get  clown  there  in  the  field  that  is  so  filled 
with  discontent,  and  sow  our  propaganda."  Twenty-five  thousand 
men  sent  out  by  the  radicals  to  advocate  and  preach  the  very 
principles  that  undermine  our  great  country,  its  Constitution,  and 
its  liberty.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-four  periodicals  and  journals 
are  placed  every  month  in  that  fertile  field. 

And  with  nothing  but  neglect  from  the  employer,  do  you 
wonder  that  the  employe  listens,  understands,  believes  and  follows 
such  leadership  with  confidence?  To  him  it  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
the  removal  of  those  whom  he  believes  neither  respects  him  nor 
his  labor,  namely,  capital  and  management. 

The  lack  of  sound  and  constructive  human  relationship  in 
industry  has  caused  fully  as  much  trouble  as  lack  of  the  proper 
economical  conditions  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  for  it  is  a 
fundamental  fact  that  the  state  of  a  workman's  mind,  much  more 
than  the  state  of  his  purse,  determines  his  acts. 

Many  employes  say,  "Mr.  Fannon,  I  can  answer  the  whole 
problem.  If  we  will  just  reach  down  into  our  jeans  and  get  a 
little  more  money  and  put  it  in  the  pay  envelopes  that  will  answer 
it."     This  is  plainly  unsound  because  thousands  of   workmen   who 
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are  getting  a  larger  day's  pay  arc  delivering  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  a  full  day's  work.  Take  the  building  trades  for 
instance;  a  bricklayer  at  present  gets  $12  per  day  and  lays  400 
bricks,  while  less  than  a  decade  ago  he  received  $4  per  day  and 
laid  1,200  bricks.  I  only  cite  the  bricklayers  because  that  industry 
has  received  much  public  notice,  but  employes  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing have  frequently  reacted  to  increases  in  much  the  same 
way.  At  one  plant,  by  actual  test,  we  found  the  productivity  of 
the  workers  to  be  32  per  cent  of  reasonable  capacity.  An  almost 
unbelievable  condition,  but  for  the  proven  fact — and  beyond  the 
wildest  imagination  of  the  management  of  that  plant. 

I  just  came  from  a  plant  yesterday  where  they  said,  "We  can 
answer  that  for  you,  Mr.  Fannon.  If  you  have  your  employment 
department  select  the  employes  with  more  care,  just  get  the  skilled 
laborer,  that  is  the  thing  that  counts."  Why,  men,  I  could  take 
you  to  thousands  of  our  most  skilled  employes,  and  I  will  show 
you  time  and  time  again  the  man  who  is  producing  but  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  what  he  could  do. 

Well,  what  is  it?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  that  controls  the 
employe.  You  can  inquire  of  your  lawyer  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  when  a  crime  is  committed  the  first  thing  the  law  looks  for 
is  the  motive.  The  motive  is  the  controlling  factor.  But  aside  from 
acts  governed  by  law,  the  existence  and  power  of  motives  has  been 
little  understood. 

In  industry,  the  motives  of  workmen  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  for  or  against  productive  effort,  and  are  thus  the  root 
of  vast  losses  on  payroll  investment.  And  yet  employers  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  motives  of  employes. 

In  various  plants  considerable  attention  is  given  to  motion- 
study,  but  not  to  motive-study,  although  the  motions  of  the  work- 
men are  controlled  by  his  motives. 

W7e  have  established  the  fact  that  every  working  force  is 
made  up  of  three  types  of  employes,  irrespective  of  size  of  plant, 
kind  of  product,  open  or  closed  shop,  or  any  other  condition.  Not 
three  types  of  employes  by  sex,  creed,  vocation  or  rate  of  pa}-. 
But  three  types  as  regards  motives :  Conservative,  Radical  and 
Neutral. 

The  proportions  vary  somewhat  from  one  plant  to  another. 
but  Sherman  Service  has  established  through  their  analysis  that 
in    100  typical   employes,    10  per   cent   are   of   Conservative   motive, 
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10  per  cent  of  Radical  Motive,  and  80  per  cent  of  Neutral  Motive. 

The  10  employes  of  Conservative  Motive  produce  a  full  day's 
work.     There  is  no  loss  on  their  payroll  dollar. 

But  the  10  employes  of  Radical  Motive  produce  only  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  day's  work.  There  is  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  on  their 
payroll  dollar. 

And  the  80  employes  of  Neutral  Motive  produce  only  75  per 
cent  of  a  full  day's  work.  There  is  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  on  their 
payroll  dollar. 

The  net  result  in  this  case,  which  is  typical,  is  a  loss  in  pro- 
ductive value  of  25  per  cent  of  payroll  investment  per  hundred 
employes. 

An  employe  of  Conservative  Motive  is  a  100  per  cent  pro- 
ducer for  the  reason  that  he  believes  that  it  pays  to  apply  himself 
loyally  and  diligently,  and  to  give  his  employer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. His  daily  production  reflects  contentment,  co-operation  and 
active    Interest-in-the-job. 

An  employe  of  Radical  Motive  is  a  50  per  cent  producer  for 
the  reason  that  he  believes  it  pays  to  restrict  his  efforts  and  to 
give  the  employer  as  little  as  possible.  His  daily  production  reflects 
discontent,   antagonism   and   extremely   active   Hatred-of -trie-job. 

An  employe  of  Neutral  Motive  is  a  75  per  cent  producer  for 
the  reason  that  he  believes  it  pays  to  produce  just  enough  to  hold 
his  job.  His  daily  production  reflects  indifference,  non-initiative  and 
lack  of  Interest-in-the-job. 

Thus  we  have  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  in  production  due  to 
Motive.  Correct  this  motive  and  we  will  have  a  product  of  higher 
quality  at  a  smaller  price,  and  you  men  must  realize  what  this 
means  in  the  competitive  markets  you  have  to  meet  today. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  or  two  the  cash  value  of  these 
various  motives.  Take  these  100  men  at  $4  per  day  and  we  are 
putting  in  the  payroll  envelope  each  year  $120,000,  out  of  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  we  are  losing  $30,000.  A  manager  of  a  big 
plant  once  said  to  me,  "If  that  is  so,  I  would  get  fired."  I  said, 
"The  only  reason  you  are  not  fired  is  because  the  directors  don't 
know  it.  Thev  never  stopped  to  realize  it."  Twenty-five  per  cent 
loss  in  the  payroll  isn't  very  much  after  all,  that  is.  it  isn't  very 
hard  to  lose.  You  know  that  is  only  12  cents  an  hour  on  a  $4 
wage.  And  don't  forget  this,  there  is  an  octupus  with  nine  great 
arms    reaching   out    after   that — absenteeism,    labor   turnover,    waste 
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of  time,  waste  of  material,  waste  of  tools,  spoilage  of  machinery, 
waste  of  supervision,  under-production  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Industrial  unrest  is  not  a  temporary  condition  which  is  apt 
to  blow  over  in  a  little  while.  A  fire  in  a  building  does  not  put 
itself  out.  Don't  get  the  impression  that  all  is  well  in  your  busi- 
ness just  because  the  surface  is  calm.  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  passive  good  will  and  antagonism.  Passive  good  will  yields 
but  75  per  cent  of  reasonable  productiveness.  What  you  need  is 
active  good  will  and  it  can  be  had. 

It  is  not  the  employes'  fault  that  they  now  hold  unsound  or 
unfavorable  views  of  their  employer.  The  plain  truth  is  that  it 
is  largely  management's  fault,  because  they  do  not  apply  con- 
structive education  and  construction  contact  for  them.  The  average 
employe  is  inherently  honest  in  his  or  her  beliefs  on  industrial 
problems.  If  your  employes  bear  unsound  beliefs,  it  is  not  wholly 
their  fault.  If  they  feel  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  towaro 
agitators  and  malcontents  than  toward  you  as  an  employer,  the 
answer  is  that  these  leaders  have  been  on  the  job  and  have  earned 
and  secured  their  confidence,  while  the  employer  has  laid  down  on 
the  job  and  ignored  his  golden  opportunity. 

Don't  bolster  up  on  the  belief  that  legislation  may  hold  the 
cure  for  your  industrial  problems.  There  may  be  some  desirable 
legislation  to  be  achieved,  but  the  co-operation  of  your  employes 
is  of  vital  importance  in  securing  the  enactment  of  any  constructive 
legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  elimination  of  any  unsound  legislation 
now  in  existence. 

Your  problems  cannot  be  wholly  solved  through  so-called 
welfare  activities.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  head  of  one 
of  the  best  known,  if  not  the  largest,  welfare  work  in  the  world. 
When  I  became  head  of  this  welfare  work  I  wrote  home  and  told 
my  folks  about  it.  I  said  I  was  going  to  answer  the  problem 
between  employer  and  employe,  and  that  I  would  give  to  them  all 
the  credit.  Well,  that  Irish  preacher  dad  of  mine  had  been  carry- 
ing a  red  pencil  for  years.  I  never  saw  him  use  it,  but  he  did  this 
time.  With  that  red  pencil  he  wrote  across  the  face  of  my  letter 
'"p-s-h-a-w"  and  under  scored  it,  and  then  mailed  back  my  letter. 
Nowr,  that  set  me  to  thinking,  and  those  thoughts  led  me  to  the 
decision  that  it  is  a  mighty  poor  time  to  give  a  fellow  anything 
when  you  are  having  trouble  with  him.  We  must  not  confound 
humane  treatment  with  human  consideration. 
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You  are  asking,  "Is  there  a  remedy,  and  if  so,  of  what  does 
it  consist?"  I  believe  that  all  we  have  to  do  today  is  to  awaken 
the  American  public  to  a  full  realization  of  a  condition,  drive  it 
home,  and  we  will  always  find  an  answer  to  it.  We  will  work  our 
v.  ay  out  of  the  blackest  of  storms  into  the  clearest  of  sunshine. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  the  question  we  are  discussing  today.  We 
have  found  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  education.  And  while 
it  seems  a  simple  word,  it  is  not  as  simple  in  its  application  as  it 
seems  to  you  at  this  time.  I  don't  mean  by  education  that  you 
are  to  put  seats  in  a  certain  room  of  your  factory  and  then  call  in 
your  employes  and  give  them  certain  lessons  like  in  the  primary 
classes.  Oh,  no !  Not  an  education  that  comes  from  the  executive 
down,  but  an  education  that  comes  from  the  men  to  men  in  their 
own  language,  the  very  kind  of  an  education  that  you  give  the 
customer  when  you  send  out  advertisements.  If  your  house  sends 
out  an  advertisemnt  and  you  find  it  is  not  doing  any  good  because 
it  is  either  going  over  or  under  the  heads  of  the  people  you  want 
to  sell,  you  correct  it.  You  had  to  put  it  on  the  customers'  level, 
and  that  is  the  way  that  education  must  be  applied  to  the  employe. 

One  gentleman,  at  a  recent  meeting,  asked  me,  "What  good 
will  constructive  education  do  in  my  business,  which  is  thoroughly 
unionized?"  and  since  a  similar  thought  may  be  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  you  here,  I  will  give  the  same  answer. 

By  proper  education  of  the  rank  and  file  it  will  select  and 
influence  conservative  leadership  and  function  in  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Surely  if  radical  influence  can  bring  about  outlaw  strikes  in 
such  strongly  unionized  industries  as  the  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  shoe  manufactuer  of  Brockton  and  the  newspapers  of  New 
York,  constructive  influence  can  bring  about  conservative  action — 
not  alone  in  controversial  matters,  but  in  their  every  day  relation- 
ship. Indolence,  insubordination  and  restricted  production  are  all 
but  results  of  incorrect  understanding. 

As  a  result  of  13  years'  of  practical  experience  in  industrial 
co-ordination,  we  have  learned  that  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
everything  depends  upon  the  sincerity  and  spirit  with  which  you 
approach  it.     The  method  of  education  is  no  less  important. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  has  already  developed  a  gulf  between 
management  and  employe  and  any  outward  move  by  management 
would  likely  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Some  one  would 
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raw  the  cry,  "\\li;it'>  up  the  boss'  sleeve?  What's  he  trying  to 
put  pver  < >ti  us  now?"  Again  any  stereotyped  method  of  education 
cannot  wholly  accomplish  the  purpose,  since  it  tails  to  deal  with 
existing  pertinent  factors,  and  if  the  message  should  be  paradoxial 
with  the  grievous  existing  conditions,  it  is  likely  to  do  much  harm. 

Finally,  any  direct  means  "handed  down"  by  management  can- 
not prove  effective  until  the  harrier  of  mistrust  now  existing  has 
been  torn  down  and  a  constructive  foundation  of  common  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  appreciation  has  been  built  up  in  its  stead. 
For  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same- 
results. 

The  remedy,  nevertheless,  as  1  have  stated  before,  lies  in  educa- 
tion, but  in  order  that  this  may  be  intelligently  applied,  there  must 
first  be  a  correct  understanding  by  management  of  the  viewpoint 
of  the  employe  as  to  the  working  conditions,  wages,  supervision, 
facilities  and  environment.  This  analysis  can  be  made  without  in 
any  way  disturbing  the  policy  of  administration,  but  skillful  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  in  order  that  this  viewpoint  will  be  free  of  bias 
and  prejudice. 

Second,  such  conditions  as  are  found  to  exist  which  present 
cause  for  real  grievance  and  which  are  correctable  should  be  re- 
moved. Third,  a  systematic,  well  prepared  organized  campaign  of 
education  should  be  launched,  based  on  careful  study,  dealing  with 
the  advantages  of  our  form  of  government  over  that  of  soviet  or 
socialistc  rule — teaching  the  employe  a  correct  understanding  of 
simple  economics  so  that  he  may  appreciate  the  many  beneficial 
opportunities  afforded  him. 

The  employe  could  and  should  be  made  to  understand  why  the 
pyramiding  of  wages  without  a  consistent  increase  in  production 
is  fundamentally  unsound  and  must  ultimately  react  to  his  own 
disadvantage,  since  labor  consumes  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  all 
that  is  produced. 

Your  workers  can  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  the  purchase 
power  of  the  dollar,  not  the  dollar  itself,  that  is  the  determining 
factor  of  their  gain.  And  of  equal  importance,  they  could  and 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  many  advantages  of  "Stick-to-it-ive- 
ne>s"  on  the  job — of  the  particularly  favorable  and  attractive  con- 
ditions of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  especially  of 
how  it  will  benefit  them  most  if  they  will  serve  their  employer 
best   and   give   him   their   maximum   co-operation.      They   should   be 
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disillusioned  from  such  fancied  grievances  as  they  may  bear — and 
their  negative  thoughts  should  be  supplanted  by  sound  understand- 
ing of  the  rebounding  gains  to  them  by  observance  of  fundamentals 
of  good  will. 

If  the  workmen  can  be  influenced  to  actions  which  react  to 
their  own  loss  and  disadvantage,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  by 
square  dealing  and  correct  teaching,  they  can  be  molded  construct- 
ively 

By  fostering  co-operation  rather  than  competition  between 
management  and  wage  earner,  a  real  worth  while,  work-together 
spirit  can  be  established  with  substantial  gains  to  both  the  employer 
and  the  employe. 

In  closing  let  me  ask,  "What  is  our  big  job  in  this  old  world?" 
Have  we  not  been  given  the  positions  that  we  hold  today  that  we 
might  build  and  develop  it  into  a  better  world?  He  gave  to  you 
and  me  our  positions,  whatever  they  might  be,  because  He  felt 
that  in  that  position  we  could  touch  and  build  the  men,  greater 
and  mightier  even  than  He,  because  we  had  larger  opportunities. 
Pardon  me  if  I  tell  a  little  story. 

My  dad  is  still  alive.  He  is  a  six  footer.  A  preacher  oui 
there  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois.  There  has  never  been  15 
minutes  in  my  life  that  dad  has  ever  deserted  me.  If  I  am  any- 
thing in  the  world  in  the  future  dad  is  going  to  receive  the  credit 
for  it,  for  mother  had  to  go  up  early  in  life.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  playing  on  a  football  team.  Playing  on  that  team  was  a  half- 
breed  Indian.  He  stood  six  foot  two,  weighed  180  pounds  with 
not  an  ounce  of  fat.  I  used  to  love  to  see  him  double  up  and 
dive  through  the  line  for  I  knew  in  just  a  minute  or  two  fellows 
would  be  picking  themselves  up  holding  a  battered  eye  or  rubbing 
a  cracked  chin  and  saying,  "Where'd  he  go  and  how  much  did  he 
gain?"  I  can  see  that  old  game  today  as  though  it  were  but  yes- 
terday. It  was  one  of  those  sunshiny  days  with  just  enough  frost 
in  the  air  to  sharpen  one's  energies  and  put  a  keen  edge  on  your 
nerves.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  reached  up  into  the  sky, 
got  ahold  of  the  rainbow  and  scattered  the  colors  pell  mell,  for 
there  was  red,  white,  blue,  pink  and  green  in  jacket  and  sweater, 
cap  and  gown,  and  everyone  was  yelling  for  the  team  they  wanted 
to  win.  We  had  been  playing  until  the  game  was  within  10  min- 
utes of  the  close  when  out  from  under  the  pile  of  players  came  our 
hero,  the  half  breed.     His  hand  was  on  his  right  side,  his  face  was 
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white,  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  captain  and  said,  "Sheff,  they  have 
broken  a  couple  of  my  ribs  and  I  can't  get  my  wind.  That's  the 
reason  they've  been  catching  me  for  the  last  10  minutes.  There 
isn't  a  fellow  on  that  team  could  hold  me  if  I  could  get  my  wind. 
I'm  not  yellow,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  moved  out  of  the  game,  put 
me  up  into  the  lines  where  I  can  use  my  good  side  and  shoulder 
and  I'll  show  you  the  fight  of  my  life.  But  if  we're  going  to  win 
this  game,  some  fellow  must  take  my  place  at  full  who  has  wind 
and  speed." 

I  can  see  the  old  captain,  high  forehead,  prominent  nose  and 
broad  jaw.  He  had  the  strange  habit  of  poking  it  all  together 
till  at  times  he  looked  like  a  bulldog  in  the  face.  One  eye  was  a 
little  heavier  than  the  other.  He  generally  stood  with  his  shoulders 
stooped  a  little  forward  and  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
That  bad  eye  commenced  to  run  back  and  forth  over  the  line  until 
it  fell  on  me  at  right  end  and  then  he  cried  out,  "Irish,  come  here. 
Chief  has  a  couple  of  his  ribs  broken  and  I  want  you  to  take  his 
place.  He  will  play  guard.  Take  the  ball,  hurdle  chief  and  then 
down  the  field,  and  if  you  ever  had  a  record  for  speed,  now  is  the 
time  to  show  it."  Then  he  straightened  up  to  his  full  height  and 
pointed  to  the  colors,  maroon  and  old  gold.  I  noticed  that  his  hand 
trembled  and  a  tear  formed  in  his  eye  as  he  said,  "See  those  old 
colors?  They've  got  to  stay  at  the  top  of  that  old  pole.  We  don't 
dare  lose,  but  we're  up  against  it  today — we're  playing  against  a 
bunch  of  giants — they  know  the  game  from  A  to  Z  and  they're 
playing  like  demons.  We  don't  dare  to  go  home  without  this  game 
when  the  people  have  backed  us  the  way  they  have.  We've  just 
got  to  win.  Took  up  there!  Don't  you  see,  we  have  just  10  min- 
utes more  to  play  and  the  score  is  6  to  6.  We've  got  the  whole 
field  to  cover  and  if  we  fail  to  make  it  in  our  downs,  they  have  but 
10  yards.     They'll  break  the  tie  and  win  the  game." 

And  then  he  seemed  to  realize  that  instead  of  encouraging  me, 
he  was  discouraging  me.  He  fell  back  into  the  old  bulldog  position, 
connected  me  wTith  his  foot  and  said,  "Get  in  line."  I  took  the 
new  position  that  had  just  been  handed  me.  I  took  a  look  towards 
the  bleachers  of  the  enemy  and  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  mighty  vol- 
cano had  exploded.  Men  and  women  had  sprung  to  their  feet  and 
were  throwing  their  hats  and  caps  into  the  air.  They  were  pound- 
ing each  other  with  pennant  staffs,  canes  and  unbrellas.  The  women 
were    screaming   in    falsettos    and    the    men   barking    in   basso    pro- 
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fundos,  and  I  wondered  why.  And  then  it  dawned  upon  me,  the 
Chief,  our  hero,  the  one  they  were  afraid  of,  was  injured,  and  I, 
the  midget  of  the  team,  was  to  take  his  place.  Now  they  would 
win  and  the  realization  of  this  struck  down  deep  into  my  heart. 
Oh,  why  wasn't  I  a  giant?  I  took  a  moment's  glance  toward  the 
home  bleachers  for  encouragement,  hut  I  saw  the  home  people 
picking  up  their  overcoats  and  canes  and  filing  out  of  the  bleachers. 
And  I  knew  that  they,  too,  felt  the  game  was  over.  I  started 
to  turn  to  the  captain  to  tell  him  that  I  would  not  carry  on.  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  signals  came,  "9,  47,  36.  5  and  13."  13 — that 
was  me.  I  believe  with  the  niggers  there  is  something  wrong  with 
13.  Those  signals  had  hardly  died  out  when  a  voice  came  to  me 
from  the  home  bleachers,  a  voice  that  I  had  heard  for  over  20 
years,  "Son,  son,  down  close  to  the  ground.  Dad's  counting  on 
you,"  and  then  1  thought,  "That's  that  preacher  dad  of  mine.  Oh, 
gee,  dad,  I  wish  that  you  were  here  in  my  place  with  your  six  feet 
and  your  two  ten,  wouldn't  you  scatter  them?  But  no.  dad,  you'rt 
a  preacher  and  you'd  have  to  stop  and  turn  your  other  cheek 
before  you  could  get  started.  No,  dad,  you  couldn't  do  it,  there 
is  a  great  row  of  policy  to  keep  you  back."  The  signals  came  again 
and  with  those  signals  came  father's  voice,  "Son,  son,  down  clost 
to  the  ground,  dig  your  toes  in  good  and  deep,  you  can  do  it.  Sic 
'em,"  and  that  "sic  em"  was  like  the  turning  on  of  33, OCX)  volts 
of  electricity.  It  hardened  my  muscles,  it  steadied  my  nerves, 
cleared  my  eyes.  I  found  myself  on  my  knees,  fairly  begging  for 
that  old  ball.  Dad,  who  knew  me  better  than  anyone  else  in  all 
the  world,  had  said  T  could  do  it.  I  saw  the  ball  leave  center, 
come  to  quarter,  and  then  it  seemed  like  a  century  till  I  could 
get  hold  of  it.  I  finally  clasped  it  to  my  bosom,  and  holding  it  there 
like  some  precious  stone,  I  started  my  hurdle  over  the  old  Indian, 
taking  but  a  moment's  glance  to  the  right  to  let  dad  know  I  was 
going  to  do  my  best.  Oh,  what  f  saw  in  that  one  glance!  Dad's 
white  hair  was  flying  in  the  breeze,  his  right  ministerial  fist  had 
struck  out.  a  policeman's  helmet  was  suspended  in  mid  air,  his  lett 
was  getting  busy,  and  I  knew  that  preacher  dad  of  mine,  who  had 
always  preached  peace,  was  now  practicing  something  else.  Mei*, 
I  tell  you  I  wanted  to  stop  to  see  that  fight,  but  I  had  something 
else  to  do.  1  had  to  weave  the  grass  of  that  field  into  a  carpet, 
beat  the  dust  out  of  that  carpet  and  throw  it  back  into  the  eyes  of 
the  fellows  that  were  coming.     1  had  to  reach  two  posts  away  down 
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the  held,  hut  something  seemed  w  rong.  The  world  was  turning 
against  me.  I  had  lost  my  feet.  1  was  running  on  my  ankles.  And 
then  my  lungs  commenced  to  fail  me — one  seemed  to  stop  entirely, 
and  then  I  noted  that  the  ground  was  closer  and  to  my  surprise 
I  found  1  had  thrown  away  my  legs  and  was  running  on  just  the 
stubs.  Things  began  to  pale  before  me  and  look  gray.  I  saw  a 
white  line.  J  stumbled  and  fell  and  everything  went  black.  Out  of 
that  blackness  something  drew  me  to  a  standing  position  and  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  there  stood  my  father.  His  face  was  covered 
with  perspiration,  a  little  blood  was  running  from  one  nostril,  his 
collar  was  gone  and  his  necktie  was  around  in  the  back.  The  tail 
of  his  Prince  Albert  coat  was  missing,  but  he  was  laughing  and 
crying  at  the  same  time.  Holding  me  in  one  arm  and  reaching  for 
the  captain  with  the  other,  he  cried,  "That's  my  kid,  that's  my  kid  ! 
That's  the  kind  of  kids  I'm  raising!"  The  papers  came  out  and 
said,  "Fannon  wins  the  game!"  I  was  glad  they  said  Fannon  for 
if  they  had  said  "S.  F.  Fannon"  they  would  have  meant  me.  I 
didn't  win  the  game,  it  was  dad  who  won  the  game,  for  he  cheered 
me  on  and  gave  me  encouragement  at  the  time  when  I  most 
needed  it. 

There  is  not  a  man  here  tonight  but  in  whose  hands  God  has 
placed  others.  He  is  expecting  you  and  me  to  encourage,  to  lift 
up,  to  bring  them  to  a  full  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Our  position  in  this  world  whether  it  is  that  of  building  plants, 
inventing  machines  or  handling  railroads,  is  simply  a  means  whereby 
we  can  build  men.  A  means  whereby  we  can  point  them  to  the 
silver  linings  of  each  dark  cloud,  create  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  this  life,  of  the  value  of 
liberty  and  the  wonderfulness  of  this  country  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  our  forefathers.  Men,  we  cannot  shirk  this  responsibility. 
Let  us  reach  out  and  use  every  means — let  us  employ  to  work 
with  us  the  most  skilled  that  we  may  successfully  build  men.  And 
me  thinks  if  we  will  do  our  best,  when  life's  work  shall  close,  and 
we  turn  in  our  record  of  life,  we  will  hear  the  Master  of  all  good 
workmen  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful." 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Fannon,  on  behalf  of  this  club,  as  its 
President,  permit  me  to  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
addresses  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  hear.  My  reaction  to  Mr. 
Fannon's  address  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  Let  us 
measure   up  to  the  human   side  of   our  men  and  pat  them  on  the 
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back  for  good  work,  also  make  it  a  rule  to  be  more  with  them  than 
we  are  at  our  desks. 

MR.  D.  F.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  President,  the  subject  Mr. 
Fannon  has  brought  to  us  tonight  has  been  one  of  very  great 
interest  to  me  and  one  which  perhaps  I  have  approached  from  a 
different  angle  than  he.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  task  be- 
fore the  American  people  today  is  to  develop  individuality  or  per- 
sonality.  I  say  that  without  any  reference  to  your  acceptance  of 
the  word  Co-operation,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  had 
entirely  too  much  talk  about  co-operation.  Our  tendency  is  to 
refer  everything  to  committees,  to  ask  this  or  that  association  to 
take  our  burdens  off  our  shoulders.  I  can  say  this  with  good  grace 
as  I  belong  to  some  18  associations.  But  I  feel  that  my  thoughts 
follow  exactly  the  line  Mr.  Fannon  has  spoken  of.  To  be  successful 
in  our  work,  we  must  develop  individuality.  I  am  not  thinking 
so  much  of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employe  as  I  am 
of  our  great  country,  of  our  political  situation,  of  our  entire  indus- 
trial institution.  We  must  stop  herding  people,  stop  thinking  of 
them  as  herds  and  think  of  them  as  individuals.  One  of  the  things 
said  that  appealed  to  me  particularly  was  that  our  general  idea  of 
education  is  black  boards  and  desks  and  text  books.  We  might  try 
a  different  kind  of  education,  education  with  a  sympathetic  vocab- 
ulary. I  think  I  have  the  vocabulary  of  almost  every  man  I  come 
in  contact  with  who  speaks  English  and  also  a  little  bit  of  French. 
1  can  talk  blacksmith,  fireman,  machinist,  executive,  management, 
in  their  languages.  In  some  of  my  experiences  before  different 
Congressional  Committees,  I  find  that  about  the  only  difference 
between  us  was  in  using  the  same  word  with  different  meanings. 
By  having  the  education  come  from  the  employe,  that  means  famil- 
iarity with  his  vocabulary  and  not  being  afraid  to  use  it.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  contributes  to  the  gulf  Mr.  Fannon  speaks 
of  is  the  rather  highbrow  vocabulary  that  is  used  S0ft>e*fmes  in 
addressing  a  man  instead  of  talking  the  words  he  understands.  It 
will  not  hurt  you  to  speak  from  his  point  of  view.  In  trying  to 
make  a  success  not  only  of  our  industry  but  of  our  lives,  we  must 
remember  the  other  fellow.  I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
young  man  who  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, just  what  I  would  suggest  that  he  do.  It  was  none  of  my 
affair  at  all,  but  he  seemed  to  think  I  might  give  him  advice  of 
value.     I  said,  "Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place  and  see  if 
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you  think  what  you  arc  going  to  do  is  unjust  to  you.  [f  it  is, 
don't  do  it." 

PREvSIDKXT :  Mr.  Redding,  you  should  have  something 
for  us. 

MR.  I).  J.  REDDING:  I  heartily  agree  with  all  Mr.  Fannon 
has  said  about  trying  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  men  you  are 
called  on  to  direct.  If  you  can  get  that,  you  will  not  have  much 
trouble  in  handling  labor;  and  I  quite  agree  that  the  way  to  get 
it  is  to  know  your  men  thoroughly.  The  farther  you  get  away 
from  them,  the  less  you  have  of  their  confidence  and  support.  I 
used  to  have  it.  1  don't  know  whether  I  have  it  yet  or  not.  I 
recall  very  distinctly  one  instance :  Some  union  organizers  had 
gotten  into  the  shop  and  built  up  a  pretty  strong  organization.  J 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Finally  the  time  came  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  another  shop  of  the 
same  system.  I  heard  they  were  going  to  their  lodge  to  take  a 
vote  as  to  whether  to  strike  or  not,  and  the  chances  were  they  would 
strike.  I  got  the  men  in  that  particular  shop  together  and  told 
them  I  knew  about  this  deal  they  were  up  against.  I  said  I  did 
not  believe  the  men  wanted  to  strike ;  but  they  felt  they  ought 
to  stay  by  their  brothers  in  the  same  organization.  Then  I  tried 
to  tell  them  what  the  outlook  would  be  in  the  future,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  it.  I  mentioned  a  number  of  them  by  name  and  said 
I  knew  them  and  their  families,  and  tried  to  picture  to  them  what 
the  result  would  be  if  they  lost  out  in  a  strike  and  were  out  of  a 
job  for  any  length  of  time — and  work  was  not  very  plentiful  then. 
I  only  had  about  10  minutes  time,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
show  them  where  they  were  going.  They  met  that  night  and 
voted  not  to  strike.  Those  men  believed  in  me  at  that  time.  I 
believe  any  man  holding  the  position  of  foreman  or  superintendent 
in  charge  of  a  lot  of  men  can  keep  close  enough  to  his  men  to  have 
their  confidence,  no  matter  what  organization  they  may  have  or 
how  much  outside  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear,  if  they  believe 
he  is  trying  to  be  fair,  and  has  always  given  them  a  square  deal. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  There  is  one  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Fannon  and  that  is  the  relation  between  the  employer 
and  employe  as  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  employe  by  the 
superior  officer — speaking  of  grade  rather  than  quality — and  how 
he  recognizes  the  personality  of  the  man  that  is  wrorking  under 
him  and   in  what   field   they   acknowledge   recognition   and   use   dis- 
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cipline  and  loyalty  of  the  men ;  and  in  addition,  what  his  experience 
lias  been,  as  Mr.  Redding  has  spoken,  of  the  difference  in  that 
relationship  of  loyalty  by  the  propaganda  and  the  instruction  the 
men  learn  from  the  various  labor  unions.  I  take  it  that  the  time 
Mr.  Redding  spoke  of,  discipline  was  more  effective  than  we  have 
i:  in  these  days.  When  a  man  joins  these  labor  unions  today,  he 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  unions,  even  to  a  military  extent,  to 
exercise  practically  the  full  direction  of  how  he  shall  act  in  case 
the  demand  comes  for  the  cessation  of  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employe.  It  is  so  powerful  that  where  the  men  do  not  want 
to  strike  they  are  afraid  of  the  one  word  that  is  more  horrible 
to  a  union  man  than  anything  else,  that  is  being  called  a  "scab;" 
and  they  are  afraid  also  of  the  undercurrent  of  abuse  and  inter- 
ference that  goes  even  to  the  families  of  these  men.  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Fannon  tell  us  his  experience  of  the  strength  of  the 
men  in  resisting  that  powerful  influence  and  protecting  the  employ- 
ers that  do  help  them  when  they  remain  true  and  loyal.  For  so 
often  it  is  the  case  that  when  a  body  of  men  have  stood  fast,  that 
loyalty  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  ones  in  whose  service  they 
have  taken  that  chance  and  sacrificed  not  only  their  own  future  in 
relation  to  their  labor  brotherhoods,  but  the  danger  it  brings  to 
their  families  during  the  period  of  struggle. 

MR.  F.  S.  FANNON :  The  principal  question  involved  is 
this,  when  T  have  a  highly  organized  or  union  shop,  is  there  a 
possibility  of  influencing  a  man  to  remain  steady?  I  am  going  to 
answer  that  by  an  illustration  that  you  are  all  cognizant  of.  I  hold 
this,  that  the  power  of  the  men  in  directing  the  union  has  been 
broken  time  and  time  again  by  what  you  may  term  the  unlawful 
strike,  that  is,  the  strike  against  the  power  of  organized  union 
within  itself,  the  "outlaw"  strike.  If  these  men  can  be  influenced 
by  men  within  themselves  to  step  out  of  the  union  and  strike  when 
they  have  been  ordered  not  to.  can  they  not  be  influenced  in  the 
other  direction  as  well?     You  can  answer  that  yourself. 

We  have  found  that  you  can  take  a  highly  organized  plant 
where  they  have  stepped  in  to  a  proposition  that  requires  a  strike. 
if  you  will  take  your  conservative  element,  men  who  have  been  in 
the  shop  and  look  at  things  squarely ;  time  and  again  we  have 
found  a  plant  that  will  set  off  a  strike  with  these  men  working 
among  their  own  men  and  hold  them.  On  the  rebound,  too,  many 
times  this  has  happened  and  we  have  lost  all  the  benefit  we  have 
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trained — when  a  strike  has  been  called  and  the  men  who  have  been 
faithful  do  not  get  their  reward,  and  we  find  a  man  who  is  doubly 
fortified  against  any  future  effort.  We  have  got  to  let  him  know 
our  interest  has  been  increased  in  him  because  his  interest  has  been 
increased  in  us.     That  is  the  only  way  to  build  confidence. 

MR.  E.  E.  MALCOLM:  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am  one  of  the 
Club's  new  members.  1  am  a  locomotive  engineer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  am  a  union  man  and  not 
sorry  for  it.  I  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineer;*, 
one  of  the  most  conservative  unions  in  the  world,  and  am  glad  I  do. 

I  had  an  experience  during  the  outlaw  strike  which  was  not 
extended  to  many  men.  I  was  on  special  duty  for  our  company  at 
that  time  that  did  not  interfere  with  my  union  membership  in  any 
way.  Trouble  was  breaking  out  all  around  us.  In  our  town  this 
night  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  interest  of  the  outlaw  move- 
ment. Of  this  meeting  I  had  no  knowledge  but  knew  that  there 
was  to  be  a  joint  meeting  held  by  the  local  chairman  of  the 
brotherhoods,  the  P..  of  L.  E.,  the  R.  of  L.  F.  &  E..  the  trainmen 
and  conductors.  At  this  meeting  the  company  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Asst.  Train  Master  and  our  Road  Foreman  was  to 
have  a  representative  there,  myself  among  them.  I  left  my  home 
to  attend  this  meeting  and  as  1  went  along  the  street  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  were  going  to  the  same  place  as  I,  so  I 
stopped  to  talk  to  them.  The  result  of  this  was  that  I,  in  company 
with  one  of  these  men.  went  to  look  after  some  other  business  and 
when  we  came  back  the  other  men  had  gone,  so  we  started  to  go 
to  this  joint  meeting  and  as  we  were  passing  the  town  hall  my 
friend,  noticing  that  T  was  not  stopping,  said,  "Where  are  you 
going?'*  And  T  told  him  and  he  said,  "That  meeting  is  to  be  held 
here  in  the  town  hall."  And  I  said  T  understood  it  was  to  be  held 
in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  hall.  He  said.  "No,  it  is  to  be  up  here."  And 
as  the  hall  was  lighted  up.  I  said  all  right,  that  I  may  be  mistaken, 
so  we  went  in  and  were  admitted.  When  I  got  inside  T  looked 
for  the  men  I  had  been  talking  to  outside  and  went  over  and  sat 
down  among  them,  then  looked  about  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Rrotherhoods  and  others  who  T  was  expecting  to  be  present, 
but  could  not  see  them.  So  T  concluded  they  had  been  delayed  by 
their  work  and  would  lie  in  soon.  About  this  time  a  gentleman 
being  appointed  to  the  chair  arose  and  introduced  himself  and 
identified  himself  so  that  all  present  would  know  who  he  was.     Lie 


then  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  a  brief  explanation  of  its 
purpose,  he  called  to  the  platform  a  gentleman  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  After  his  introduction,  this 
gentleman  made  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  many 
injustices  under  which  the  men  were  laboring,  including  the  wage 
question,  and  finally  concluded  by  telling  how  many  states  and  ter- 
ritories in  which  he  had  been  employed  as  a  switchman  or  brake- 
man  and  compared  the  conditions  at  all  points,  as  he  had  found 
them,  with  the  conditions  our  men  were  experiencing  at  the  time. 
The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  for  discussion  and  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  asked.  At  this  time  I  took  stock  of 
the  speaker  and  from  his  apparent  age,  concluded  that  he  had 
not  been  employed  long  at  any  one  place  and  was  much  surprised 
that  our  good  men  should  be  carried  off  by  the  talk  of  or  state- 
ments made  by  one  who  had  been  among  them  so  short  a  time  and 
of  whom  they  knew  so  little.  After  some  further  discussion  it 
was  concluded  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question  of  the  evening  and 
a  motion  to  strike  was  asked  for.  I  was  very  much  surprised  in 
the  man  who  arose  and  made  the  motion  and  also  the  one  who 
made  the  second.  Then,  after  a  few  remarks,  the  vote  was  taken 
and  the  hour  set  when  it  would  be  effective. 

I  sat  among  a  group  of  possibly  12  brothers  of  my  own  organ- 
ization and  one  or  two  young  fellows  who  were  members  of  the 
firemen  and  I  said,  "Boys,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  such 
a  vote  as  that.  How  about  yourselves?"  They  answered  that  they 
were  not  either.  Then  I  said  it  was  time  some  one  would  get  up 
and  say  something  and  asked  some  of  the  older  men  in  the  group 
to  make  a  statement,  but  they  insisted  that  I  should  do  it,  so  I 
got  up  and  said,  "I  represent  a  group  of  possibly  a  dozen  men 
around  me  who  are  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  will  not  be  a 
party  to  this  strike  vote  or  action  on  a  question  in  which  the  B. 
of  L,.  E.  is  not  involved."  Then  the  chairman  arose  and  said, 
"This  vote  is  unanimous  and  includes  every  man."  Then  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  arose  and  said,  "No,  the  gentlemen  ar^ 
within  their  rights  and  if  those  who  belong  to  the  B.  of  L-  E. 
don't  want  to  go  along  with  us  in  this  move,  they  are  right  and 
cannot  be  forced."  We  all  got  into  that  meeting  by  mistake,  think- 
ing we  were  going  to  a  meeting  called  by  our  own  representatives 
and  having  no  knowledge  of  this  strike  meeting  being  called.  For 
this  reason   I  always  considered  my  presence  there  was  an  act  of 
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God.  For  had  1  known  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  1  would  not 
have  gone,  hut  afterwards  1  was  not  sorry  I  was  there.  The 
Speaker  of  the  evening  finished  by  saying,  "Now,  fellers,  I  undei- 
Stand  there  is  a  joint  meeting  heing  held  in  this  town  in  another 
hall  by  representatives  of  the  organizations  and  some  railroad  offi- 
cials. Don't  go  there  because  if  you  do  this  action  will  not  amount 
to  anything.  You  fellows  will  not  strike."  That,  while  not  the 
first  inkling  1  had,  was  the  first  real  proof  that  I  was  where  I 
should  not  have  been.  Yet  1  was  not  sorry  I  was  there.  When 
we  were  dismissed  wTe  went  to  the  other  meeting  and  some  of  the 
most  radical  men  in  the  hall  went  with  us.  There  we  found  our 
local  chairman  and  the  Asst.  Train  Master  waiting  for  us  and 
we  got  to  work  and  after  several  good  talks  by  these  gentlemen, 
which  were  conservative,  honest  and  to  the  point,  the  result  was 
that  the  employes  at  our  terminal  saw  things  from  a  different  view- 
point and  we  practically  had  no  strike. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this — it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  offi- 
cers of  companies  where  there  is  trouble  arising  are  truly  inter- 
ested, if  they  will  be  with  their  men  and  reach  out  among  them 
as  danger  is  approaching  and  get  among  their  own  men,  as  our 
Superintendent,  Asst.  Train  Master,  Road  Foreman  of  Engines  and 
others  did  at  our  little  terminal  during  the  outlaw  strike,  talk 
with  the  men  and  know  them  as  they  should,  under  such  condi- 
tions there  would  be  no  strike.  In  our  little  terminal  when  the 
shop  unions  strike  was  called  we  had  no  strike  there.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  older  men,  the  conservative  element.  If  a  man  has  it 
in  him  to  arise  in  the  morning  and  look  his  God  straight  in  the 
face  and  with  Christ  at  his  side,  go  to  his  work  with  a  prayer  on 
his  lips  for  his  fellow  men,  he  need  fear  nothing.  A  legal  union 
organization  doesn't  need  outside  direction;  it  does  not  authorize 
or  permit  insults  or  gibes  from  its  members  to  any  one  and  it 
doesn't  force  you  into  a  strike  if  you  don't  want  to  go.  Let  the 
industry  be  what  it  may,  if  its  stockholders,  its  management,  its 
foremen,  the  smallest  man  among  them  sees  their  employes  and 
knows  them  man  to  man  as  they  should  and  when  the  danger  does 
arise,  gets  in  among  them  and  talks  to  them,  it  is  not  any  time 
at  all  until  you  have  no  trouble. 

MR.  FRANK  LANAHAN :  The  discussion  here  tonight 
clearly  brings  out  the  possibilities  of  this  Club,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  for  democracy  in  existence.  Here  the  employer 
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and  employe,  the  official  and  the  artisan,  discuss  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.  Where  else  is  there  such  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  problems  and  difficulties  in  commercial  life  as 
you  get  it  in  this  organization?  One  gentleman  here  tonight — I 
do  not  know  his  name — spoke  of  being  an  engineer  and  proud  of 
being  a  union  man.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  1  openly  state  that  1 
am  proud  of  him  and  as  members  of  this  club  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  are  all  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman's  talk 
and  his  purpose  in  life.  The  truth  of  that  old  saying,  "We  would 
like  each  other  better  if  we  only  understood,"  is  well  illustrated  here 
tonight.  A  fact  often  forgotten  is  that  executives  of  large  organ- 
izations are  perfectly  willing  to  employ  union  labor  if  it  will  per- 
form along  the  lines  that  our  friend  here  has  so  well  depicted.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  employes  are  influenced 
by  radical  leaders  and  allow  their  sane  judgment  to  be  swayed  by 
designing  individuals  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  stir  up  agitation  that 
leads  to  wide  breaches  between  the  interested  parties  that  frequently 
culminate  in  strikes  and  lockouts.  It  never  occurs  to  the  average 
employe  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  employer  for  his  working 
force  and  the  strong  desire  that  actuates  him  in  giving  them  con- 
tinuous work  under  the  best  conditions  that  circumstances  permit. 
Greatly  concerned  is  the  employer  as  to  the  performance  of  fore- 
men to  whom  of  necessity  must  be  delegated  the  caring  for  the 
operating  force.  What  a  load  is  taken  off  the  mind  of  conscientious 
executive  if  he  knows  his  men  are  handled  by  those  under  him  as 
he  himself  would  do  were  his  other  duties  to  permit  of  a  closer 
contact  with  every  individual  worker.  No  objection  would  be  found 
to  the  organization  of  employes  if  it  was  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  honest  endeavor,  helpful  co-operation  and  expel  any  self-seeking 
radical  leadership  which  frequently,  with  the  aid  of  physical  force, 
creates  a  widening  breach  between  men  and  management.  Any 
man  of  human  instinct  would  derive  the  greatest  comfort  if  he 
were  aware  that  by  reason  of  an  organization  of  employes,  lead 
by  the  right  kind  of  leaders,  that  every  one  of  the  force  under  his 
charge  was  getting  the  maximum  good  out  of  his  employment  and 
receiving  the  kind  of  treatment  that  the  boss  himself  would  like 
to  have  if  conditions  were  reversed.  Through  proper  channels,  com- 
plaints could  be  freely  made,  suggestions  offered  and  frequently  effi- 
ciency improved.  It  is  a  common  interest  that  is  served  and  happy 
is  the  emplover  who  has  his  mind  freed  from  the  vexatious  question 
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of  the  responsibility  of  employes  and  can  devote  lull  time  and 
energy  to  the  matters  of  procuring  business,  financing  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  general  industrial  sil 

nation. 

If  the  leaders  of   union   activities   subscribed   to  the   principles 

annunciated  by  this  engineer  tonight,  "Cod  in  bis  mind,  Christ  at 
his  side  and  a  prayer  on  his  lips,"  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful, 
for  this  i>  true  Christianity.  With  these  guiding  the  members  of 
the  union,  no  employer  would  object  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
unionism,  but  it  is  the  fear  of  lack  of  acquaintance  with  these  prin- 
ciples and  the  pursuance  of  a  diametrically  opposite  policy  upon  the 
part  of  the  labor  leader,  that  makes  the  executive  in  industry  today 
opposed  to  his  employes  organizing  and  coming  under  the  sway  of 
the  Bolshevik  leader  who  will  advocate  a  plan  of  "rule  or  ruin." 
If  organized  labor  will  purge  itself  of  the  walking  delegate  with  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder  and  expel  the  obnoxious  members  that  deride 
our  country  and  are  incessantly  comparing  the  benefits  oi  labor  with 
some  far  off  place,  like  Russia,  to  the  detriment  of  the  situation  in 
our  own  country,  it  would  help  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation 
of  their  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  no  employer  can  hope 
to  be  successful  if  he  is  not  considerate  of  his  organization  and 
if  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  personal  equation  oi  this 
whole  proposition.  The  subject  covers  a  vast  amount  oi  territory 
and  with  so  many  engaged  in  trying  to  work"  out  a  solution,  the 
hope  is  strong  that  there  will  come  a  better  understanding  that  will 
work  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  those  most  concerned. 

Gentlemen,  the  thing  that  is  strongest  with  me  and  always 
has  been,  is  the  personal  touch.  If  you  can  have  that  with  your 
employes,  and  if  you  have  sympathetic  officers,  with  these  ideas 
of  right  and  justice  and  decency  and  charity-  -and  charity  does  not 
mean  doling  dollars,  it  means  helpfulness,  it  means  encouragement, 
it  means  brotherhood — we  who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks,  il 
we  can  look  forward  to  applying  the  principles  of  our  occupation 
as  our  friend  did  who  spoke,  what  hope  this  country  may  have  lor 
successful  leadership.  What  is  it  in  this  country  today  that  has 
made  those  who  are  its  successful  leaders?  Are  they  men  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths?  Are  the_\'  men  who  have  been 
,^iven  fortunes?  A  few  years  ago  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Mr.  Rea,  walked  the  tracks  between  McKees  Rocks  am: 
Carnesjie  on  the  P.  C.  &  Y.  Railroad,  as  a  roadman.      Look  where 


he  is  today.  Did  that  come  by  radicalism?  Did  it  come  by  any 
power  given  him  by  his  fellow  men?  And  you  who  are  identified 
with  the  Xew  York  Central  know  full  well  the  story  of  Al  Smith, 
telegraph  operator  in  Youngstown.  Today  what  is  his  job?  Head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  transportation  systems  in  the  world.  Take 
industry  right  around  us  here.  What  individual  within  the  radius 
of  Allegheny  county  who  does  not  know  Andrew  Carnegie's  story, 
how  as  a  poor  Scotch  hoy  from  the  other  side  he  worked  on  the 
railroad.  When  he  died  he  was  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune. 
How  did  he  use  it?  That  you  and  I  in  this  district  might  enjoy 
libraries,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  where  any  poor  hoy  may  go  at 
a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  instituion  of  learning  and  fit  himself 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Take  the  case  of  Charley  Schwab.  When 
I  was  about  the  height  that  Mr.  Fanning  described  himself  when 
he  longed  for  those  red  topped  boots,  my  dad  used  to  drive  me  up 
to  Loretto  where  he  had  gone  after  accumulating  a  few  paltry  dol- 
lars working  as  a  molder.  He  liked  to  go  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
boyhood  and  look  over  the  old  school  and  tell  me  a  few  things  he 
did  when  a  kid.  At  that  particular  time  a  stage  coach  ran  from 
Cresson  to  this  little  town  of  Loretto.  Who  was  the  driver  of  that 
stage  coach?  Xo  other  than  the  president  of  a  great  steel  com- 
pany today.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Take  the  largest  plant  manu- 
facturing steel  cars  today,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  John 
Hansen  25  years  ago  in  Millvale  was  delivering  meat  to  the  mill 
workers  in  that  district.  Today  he  is  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
figure  in  the  car  building  industry. 

I  could  go  on  citing  case  after  case.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this?  To  show  you  that  every  individual  here  has  the  opportunity 
in  this  country  to  rise  to  the  greatest  heights  to  which  his  ambition 
may  soar.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  yov 
from  reaching  any  position  of  honor  and  distinction,  why  in  the 
world  do  we  want  any  radical  to  come  and  tell  us  we  are  not 
getting  what  we  are  entitled  to  get,  and  to  sow  in  our  hearts  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  bitterness?  Are  you  going  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  confused  with  thoughts  of  that  kind?  Are  you  going 
to  throw  everything  to  the  winds  or  are  you  going  to  follow  the 
course  which  is  so  wrell  spoken  here  by  our  engineer  friend  ? 

MR.  D.  F.  CRAWFORD:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion, 
T  would  like  the  privilege  of  moving  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Fannon  for  his  very  excellent  address. 
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(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising.) 

There    being   no    further   business,    upon    motion    the    meeting 

adjourned.     . 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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A.    R.   A.   Standard    Type    "D"   Couplers 

Pitt    Couplers  Penn  Couplers 

For   Cars   and    Locomotives 

Pitt    Pivoted    Passenger   Couplers   and    A.    R.    A.   Type   "D" 

Passenger  Couplers   For  Passenger  Equipment  Cars. 

Steel    Castings    for    Railroad     Work. 

Acid     Open     Hearth     Forging     Ingots     and     Billets,     Rolled 

Steel   Bai>. 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th   St.   &   A.   V.   Ry.,  Arsenal  Station, 
PITTSBURGH.   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand   Fired   Engines 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For    Locomotive    Tenders 

6649    of    Our    Stokers 

In   Service   On   80  Railroads 


(5420  of  this  number  are  DUPLEXES) 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50    Church    Street  Munsey    Bldg.  Railway     Exchange 

Nezv    York  Washington,    D.    C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 


METALLIC  /^X  PACKINGS 

for  Locomotive]   (f(  J|  )     SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,    Valve IW/     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  and  Air  Pumps  V^/      STEAM-TIGHT 

The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 


JOHNS  "MANVIUE  RAIIRQAD  $UPPIIES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.     82     Moulded     Packing    Cups 

Asbestos  Packings                         Locomotive  Spiral  and        Expander        Rings        for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal              Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse   Gear  Cylinders. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood  Orangeburg Underfloor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    of 

Cylinders                                                   j^T^^v  service. 
High  Temperature   Cements                 ^mmL^K\  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 
Industrial  Flooring                                   /    PwTOy-l  Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 
Locomotive   Lagging                                I      j'0'j]f    F  Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   \    Uwp^  I  Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.     Throttle,      Valve     Stem,    X..}^Kj /  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock,  Gaskets,   etc.                      THEcoNTiNtiJfV  ing  and  Siding. 


'u^cSie.56  JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.    newc,tyyork 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO,  ST.   LOUIS,  ST.   PAUL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

The  HUXTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 

For  that  reason,  whenever  the  best  is  desired,  specify 
HUNTOON    ECONOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 

REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


Q  &  C   Universal  Guard  Rail  Clamps 

THE  Universal  design,  meaning  an  interchangeable 
yoke,  for  all  standard  "T"  sections  of  rail  makes  it 
only  necessary  to  order  new  malleable  fittings  when 
changing  rail  sections.     The  yoke  is  drop  forged  with    I" 
beam  construction  and  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  heat 
treated, 

BLUEPRINTS  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

Q  &  C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


ST.   LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

f  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  (BUTLER,  PA. 

OFFICES  \  NEW  YORK  :     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

(CHICAGO:     Fisher  Building  (  HAMMOND,  IND. 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes   of  Service,  from  our   Standard  Designs, 
or    according    to    Specifications    of    Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS.  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  ggggg 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  ^!dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  M>t.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,   Canada.   65    Dalhousie    St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

CASTINGS  FORGINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York         Pittsburgh         Chicago         St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sak 


Established    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SU  YD  AM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES     &    JAPANS 

Telsphone  General    Offices 

Island  and  Prtble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Spaoe  For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ONKINAL  AND  IOLI  MANUFACTURER  OF 

CYPRUS  BRONZE  BEARING  METAL 

(Adopted    by    the    U.    S.    R.    A.    during   the    War,   and  by    the 

American    Railway    Association    as   "Grade    B,"    in   June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEARINGS-MOTOR  BEARINGS 

•neraf   OH'*   «  Wsrkt,  JIRIEY   «ITT,  N.  J.  


TYPE   A  SUPERHEATER   LOCOMOTIVES 


Make  firing  eaeder 
Haul  longer  train* 


Sere  coal  and  water 
Maintain  faeter  schediriea 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.         Peoples  Qai  Bldg..  Chicago 
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"THE  PRESENT  RAILROAD  SITUATION" 

By  Elisha  Lee,  Vice  President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

?  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  == 

FORGINGS 


FOR    SALE 


Martin  J.   O'Brien  Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL    RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON    ELECTRIC   TIE    TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTERCHANGEABLE    TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


WE  OFFER  to  the  purchasers  of  locomotives  and  cars  an  unusually  efficient  in- 
spection servke. 
Our  men  are  located  permanently  in  practically  every  producing  center — every  one 
(killed  in  material  and  manufacturing  methods — their  v.-  rk  is  absolutely  dependable. 
An  opportunity  to  confer  with  you  is  solicited.  If  you  are  interested  write  lor 
bulletins. 

PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 


Inspection   Engineers   and  Chemists 

Branches   in    all   Principal    Cities 


Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   F»A. 

MAMTArTURFRS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Gold  Punched  C,  &T.  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


Hi  111 


Lift    out 

the    glasses 

one     at 

a      time     to 

clean. 

JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write    today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


I 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of   Freight  and    Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis   "Solid   Truss"   Passenger   Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,    PA. 
Sales    Office:    1602    Oliver   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


)X(^«*4MMMMMMnM0«***W«*«mMM*WW*MMM*M*0%MM0*0*M*M*********> 
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THE 


GDULD  5IMPLEX 5Y5TEM 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 

NEW    YORK 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  DEFEW,  N.  Y. 


ONE-PIECE 

Pneumatic   Riveting   Hammer 


Faster  and  more   powerful 
blows  enable  you  to  drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,   New  York,   Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,   Cleveland,    Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -     -     Pa. 


ISA  TIONAL  &&l  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

"STAR  SPECIAL" 

Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 

WORKS:  General    Offiiccs: 

t>     •,     f         m     v         p«  u        u     D  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Rochester,   N.    Y.        Pittsburgh,    Pa.  New    York    Office: 

Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O.  204°     Grand     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 
New   York    City,    N.   Y  301      LIBERTY     BUILDING 


BRAKE   SHOES 

AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
<X     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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MAHRVEL" 


OIL   BURNING 

RIVET     HEATERS,    TORCH   OUTFITS,   FLUE   WELDING 

CAR  REPAIR  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  SHOP  FURNACES 

REDUCE    COST    AND    INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Call  our  Pittsburgh  Office,  239  OLIVER  BUILDING 

MAHR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,     MINN. 


THE     NATIONAL. 

COBLED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Chicago  Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Service    Our    Motto 

"The  Packing  That  Packs" 

Metallic   Packing   for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve   Stems   and 

Air   Pumps 

THE    PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB.,    U.    S.    A. 

W.   S.  Murrian   Co.,  Southeastern  Sales  Agents, 
Rooms   8  and   9   Cal   Johnson    Building,    Knoxville,   Tenn. 

-...„  ESTABLISHED     1884 

,,*;,  SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 

£JS25*J#     "STRENGTHENS,    DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

^*ma^^^  Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 

IN  DAILY   USE  BY  ALL   LEADING   RAILROADS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


Chicago  ill  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &  CO,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send  for  our  new  booklet — the  most  thor- 
WO-ZW-TD  ouSn  discussion  of  rust  prevention  ever  pub- 
mON+UA=Rulr     !ish£d",   NO-OX-ID   has   a   wide   range   of  uses 

-..-». m    Railway    Service. 

Hie  Oridinal  Dust  PrevenJ'v«> 

Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


-A^ 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE    T.   H.  SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 
THE   IDEAL   PAINT  OIL 


B.  G. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO  Office. 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


■-■' 

i  ■!    .....  .  .  "    :      ..:..■:  .     :  ■      :.  : : ...  : :      ,\. :  .       " 
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Patented   April   23,   1918 


Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are  built   to   stand   the  strain  of   long,    hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for    special    catalogue. 


Machine   Tools 

FOR   LOCOMOTIVE,  CAR  AM) 
RAILROAD  REPAIR  SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and     steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


friction:  draft  guars 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


T^mOIOUSE  AIR  BRAKE  60. 

^/JlmerdiTy?,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save    their   cost   in   three  months'   time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel   Types    for    either    alternating    or   direct 

current.      Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


What  Our  Experience  In 
Building  56,000 
Locomotives  Means 
To  Railroads 

The  modern  locomotive  can  aptly  be  described  as  a  self-propelled 
power  plant,  equipped  with  a  variety  of  auxiliary  apparatus  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  economy.  Before  deciding  upon  a  design  of  loco- 
motive to  meet  any  specified  service  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study  to  all  conditions  which 
must    be   met    and   to   the   use   of    all   auxiliary    equipment. 

We  have  built  56,000  locomotives,  representing  all  types,  and  our 
experience    so    obtained    is    invaluable    to    railway    companies. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative.    C.     E.     Hale,    375     Union     Arcade    Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  pei  cent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 

Chicago 


t 


— a  Little  Giant 
Combination  Air  Hoist 


COMBINING  the  popu- 
lar, speedy  and  pow- 
erful Little  Giant  Air 
Drill  motor  and  the  half- 
ton  "Cyclone"  chain 
hoist,  this  Little  Giant 
Combination  Air  Hoist 
speeds  up  and  econo- 
mizes numerous  lifting 
operations. 

It  combines  light  weight, 
750  pounds  lifting  capac- 
ity at  speeds  of  22  M  and 
30  feet  per  min.;  smooth, 
positive  operation;  easy 
control,  and  sturdy, wear- 
resisting  parts. 

It  requires  lubrication 
only  twi  ce  weekly  because 
it  embodies  two  exclusive 


features  —  Invincible 
One  -  Piece  Interchange- 
able  Toggles  and  Im- 
proved Oiling  Device. 
The  foregoing  features 
especially  adapt  this  Lit- 
tle Giant  for  the  exacting 
conditions  encountered 
in  foundry  service,  as- 
sembly rooms  of  machine 
shops,  lathe,  planer  and 
drill  press  service;  hand- 
ling pickling  tanks,  ashes, 
wire  from  soaking  pits, 
and  scores  of  other  lift- 
ing jobs. 

Hoist  pneumatically  with 
Little  Giants! 
Complete  details  upon 
request. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building    •  6  East  -Mil.  Street  •   New  York 

Sales  and  Service  Branches  all  over  the  World 


BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS ••  LITTLE  GIANT  PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  AIR  COMPRESSORS  -VACUUM  PUMPS -PNEUMATIC  HOISTS. 
GIANT  QILJWD  GAS  ENGINES    — -i-T^T^si ROCK  DTfULLS  -•  COAL  DRILLS 


Pneumatic 


LITTLE   mm   GIANT 


Geared  Hoists 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

are   the   solution   of  your  Grease  Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery    Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
tives   today.     Write    us   about  ymr    requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  I7.  H.  C.  Welded  Flexible  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and    Radial    Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

Flannery    Building",    3528    Forbes    Street, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 


HAS    THE 


STRENGTH  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES 

THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE 


RESULTS    GREAT 


Manufactured     Only    By 


Hunt  Spilier  Manfg.  Corporation 

W.  B.   LEACH,  President 


OFFICE    AND    WORKS: 
383      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 
SO       BOSTON.     MASS 


J.  G.  PLATT, 

Vice  President 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  (bmpany. 

New  York  Franklin.  Pa.  Chicago 

•  and  offices  in  principal  cities  •» 


FOPT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,   PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs— it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous — a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

McCormick  Building  Chicago 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  IV).  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


50  Church  Street 
Fisher    Building 

Mutual  Building 
-     42  Todd  Building 

Munsey  Building 
City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    IS,    1901. 

Published    monthly,   except   June,   July    and    August,    by    The    Railway    Club   of 

Pittsburgh,    J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    515    Grandview    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entered    as    Second    Class    Matter    February    6,    1015.    at   the    Postoffice    at   Pittsburgh, 

under     the     Act     of    March     3,     1879. 

£'•  3xxn  ~I^biTn?hT  P^TJatrT  2471924  $1^c  *&  Spy 

OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE    D.    OC.DEN, 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.     STUCKI,  E.    V.    WILLIAMS, 

Engineer,  Supt.     Motive     Power,     B.     R.     &     P.     Ry., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.  DuBuls,    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.     D.     CONWAY,  F.   H.  STARK, 

Sec'y-Treas.,    Ry.    Supply    Mfrs.   Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car    Inspector,    P.   &    L.    E.   R.    R., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.  H.   TURNER,    Special    Rep.    to   V.   P.,   P.   &    L.   E.   R.   R.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS,    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL,    Sec'y..    Assn.    of   Transp'n.    Officers,    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila.,    Pa. 

F.  M.     McNULTY,     Rosslyn     Farms,     Carnegie,     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad,    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 
D.     M.     HOWE,     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN,    Asst.    to    General    Supt.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   H.    MAXFIELD,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Wilmington,    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LANAHAN,    President,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL   LYNN,    Master   Car    Builder,   P.    &   L.   E.   R.   R.,   McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,   Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY,    Vice    President,     Champion    Sales    Company,    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

C.  O.    DAMBACH,     Gen.     Supt..    P.     &    W.    Va.,    Ry.     Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON,    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES,    Sehaefer    Equipment    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN,    General    Mgr.,    Westinghouse    Air   Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.   A.   RALSTON.   Mechanical    Engineer,    Union    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT,    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.   D.    CHITTENDEN,    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS,    General    Supt.,    B.    R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY,    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines,    P.     &    L.    E.     R.     R..    McKees 
Rocks,    Pa. 

F.  G.    MINNICK,    Asst.    General   Mgr.,   P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY,    Railway    Supplies,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG,    Sales    Mgr.,    Penn    Iron    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.   H.    KUMMER,    Supt.   of  Orders,    Fort   Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER,    Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel   Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER,   JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.   E.   HAYNES,    Master    Mechanic,    Standard   Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH,    General    Foreman,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Purchasing   Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   M.   WOLF,    Road   Fore,    of   Engines,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS,    Master   Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    System,    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.   KNOX,    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,   Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie  Steel  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,   Asst.   to   V.    P.,    Westinghouse   Air    Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J.     H.     McCONNELL October,       1901,  to  October.   1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November.   1903.  to  October,   1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,   1905.  to  October,   1907 

*H.     W.     WATTS November.   1907.  to  April,        190S 

D.  J.     REDDING November,   1!)0S,  to  October,   1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November.   1910,  to  October,   191^ 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,   1912,  to  October,   1914 

F.    M.    McNULTY November,   1914,  to  October,   1916 

J.     G.     CODE November,   1916,   to  October,   1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November,   1917,  to  October.   1918 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,   1918,  to  October,   1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,   1919,  to  October,   1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,   1920,   to  October,   1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November,    1921,   to  October,   1921 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD.. November,   1922,   to  October,  1923 

* — Deceased. 

Meetings    held     fourth     Thursday     of     each     month     except    June,     July     and    August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 
January  24,    1924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  Geo.  D.  Ogden  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered  : 


MEMBERS 


Abel,   A.   W. 
Adams,    Francis   T. 
Ambrose,    W.    F. 
Anderson,   A.   E. 
Anderson,    G.    S. 
Anderson,     J.     W. 
Armstrong,    J.    B. 
A  die  raft,  E.  J. 
Beam,  E.    1 . 
Berg,  K. 
Berghane,  A.  L. 
Bihler,    L.    C. 
Blaklev.    T.    M. 
Bonhoff,    E.    L. 
Braun,    J.   F. 
Briggs,  Z.   M. 
B rower,   J.    E. 
Brown,  W.  E. 
Burk,  G.   C. 
Caldwell,  S.  S. 
Campbell,   J.   T. 
Cartwright,  Wra.  E. 
Choi  1  man,   E.   L. 
Christiansen,    Win. 
Clement,   M.  W. 
Code,  C.  J. 
Conlon,   John   F. 
Conway,  J.  D. 
Covert,    Wra.    T. 
Crawford,  D.   F. 
Croke,   Thomas   F. 
Crouser,   C.    S. 
Cunningham,  R.   I. 
Dambach,    C.    O. 
Damore,    Sam   A. 
Darrah,   C.  B. 
Davidson.  I).  B. 
Dunbar.    H.    F. 


Durkin,  Jas.  E. 
Eagan,  Daniel   F. 
Emery,   E. 
Endsley,    Louis    E. 
Fay,  Frank  L. 
Ferren,  Robt.  O. 
Fisher,  John  J. 
Forrest,    C.    H. 
Freshwater,    F.    FT. 
Fults,  J.  H. 
Furch,   George   J. 
Gibson,  D.  W.  " 
Goda,    P.    H. 
Gordon,  John. 
Greene,   W.   F. 
Grey,  G.  W. 
Guignon,   W.  E. 
Gurley,    L.    R. 
Haas,'  J.    W. 
Hansen.   Wm.   C. 
Headington,  R.  V. 
Heinlein,  Geo.  J. 
Holmes,  E.  H. 
Hoover,   J.   W. 
Hoover,    R.    C. 
Howe,   D.   M. 
Howe,  D.  M..  Jr. 
Huber,    H.    G. 
Hudson,  W.  L. 
Hulick.   E.   G. 
Hussong,   Albert   C,  Jr 
Johnston, .  W.    A. 
Jungbluth,   Adolph 
Karam,   F  A. 
Keenen,   J.   \Y. 
Kegel,    A.    E. 
Kellv,    ].    P. 
Kelly,  t.  T- 
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Kempton,    J.    W. 
Kinch,    L.    K. 
King,  C.   F.,  Jr. 

Kranse,  H.  A. 
Kummer,  Jos.   II. 
Laird,  George  R. 
Lanahan,   Frank  J. 
Lanahan,    J.    S. 
Landis,  Wm.  C. 
Lappe,  J.  C. 
Laughlin,    R.    I. 
Laurent,    G.    1'*. 
Lehr,    H.    W. 
Lent,    [ohn  F. 
Lenz,  W.  W. 
Livingston,    E.    M. 
Long,  R.  F. 
Lowe,    W.    1). 
Lower.   X.   M. 
Lucldy.  W.  E. 
Ludgate,   B.    A. 
Ludwig,  C.  F. 
Lynn,    Samuel 
Malcolm,   Elmer   E. 
Maliphant.  C.  W. 
Matchett,   H.  K. 
Meeker.  H.  B. 
Meschter.   C.   F. 
Millar.   C.   W. 
Miller,    J. 
Milliken,   J. 
Mitchell.  Frank  K. 
Mitchell,    \V.   J. 
Moran,    J.     \*. 
Mover  .Oscar  G.  A. 
Myers,    W.    H. 
McConnell,   (ohn  J.  I\ 
McCornish,  W.  C 
McCullv.   B,   X 
McKay,  G.  E. 
McXulty.   F.   M. 
Neal,  John  T. 
Xeft.    John    P. 
Noble,  Jesse  A. 
O'Brien.  Martin  J. 
Ogden.  Geo.   D. 
Orchard,    Chas. 


Painter,    foseph 
Parke,    F.    II. 
Parker,    W.   G. 

Partington,  J.  A. 
Pehrson,   Alfred   K. 
Peoples,  J.  S. 
Phillips,  Wm.  H. 
Post.  W.   M. 
Provost,    S.    W 
RaboW,  W.  E. 
Ralston,    J.    A. 
Rauschart,  E.  A. 
Redding,    I).    J. 
Redding,    R.    D. 
Reed.    Fred   W. 
Rhodes,  W.  H. 
Rick,   R.   C. 
Riddile,  F.  C. 
Ross,  R.  L 
Roth,    Philip    J. 
Rudd,  W.  B. 
Ryan,    D.    W. 
Sage,   Ralph    V. 
Saltic.    Thos. 
Schwab,   Charles 
Shannon,    \).   E. 
Shellenharger.    H.   M. 
Sheridan,  Thos.   F. 
Smith,   John   L. 
v^nyder.     }a<. 
Spielmann,  J.  A. 
Stammets,   Wm.    K. 
Stark,    F.    H. 
Steigerwald,    H. 
Stoller,  Karl   M. 
Stucki,    A. 
Stumpf,    F.    L. 
Taiclet.   J.    A. 
Thomas,  E.  K. 
Thompson.  L.  D. 
Tucker,    J.    S. 
Walker.    J.    W. 
Weissert,  W.  J. 
Willoughby,    F.    R. 
Wilson,    D.    L. 
Wright.   John   B. 
Zilian.   R.    F. 
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VISITORS. 


Baily,    L   tL 
Beck,   C.   W. 
Bell,    F.    B. 
Bennett,  Jas.  G. 
Berg,   S.  H. 
Braden,    E.    V. 
Bridge,    Jim 
Broome,   Samuel   P. 
Cairn,   W.    M. 
Clifford,   C.   H.,  Jr. 
Connelly,  W.  G. 
Cooper,  Wm.  M. 
Curtis,    T.    W. 
Daffron.    R.    C. 
Dimmich,  Henry  S. 
Duncan,    T.    S. 
Karris,  Robert 
Fannon,    S.    F. 
Farrell,  E.   F. 
Fisher,  Geo.   M. 
Forker,    J.    N. 
Garaghty,   W.   C. 
Garland,  Robert 
Goff,    J.    P. 
Hackett,   CM. 
Hazlewood,  Edw.  R. 
Herron,  John  S. 
Hickling,   E.   G. 
Hopkins,  Geo. 
Hoover,  Frank  L. 
Hykes,    W.    H. 
James,    J.    H. 
Jex,    W:    S. 
(ungbluth,  Herbert 
Keim,  C.  C. 
Ketchpel,  Paul  A. 
King,    W.    R. 
Eafferty,  Jos.  A. 
Larsen,   J.    C. 

Wunderlv 


R.    F. 


Lee,    Elisha 
Leonard,    P.    J . 
Lepper,  C.  W. 
Lewis,  B.  W. 
Lingenfreter,  C.   F. 
Lohle,  John 
Lorgabaugh,    ].    R. 
Mahan,    W.    C. 
Marrison,  R.  C. 
Martin,  W.  E. 
Meschter,  Edward 
Miller,    Geo. 
Mitchell,  W.  S. 
Montgomery,   S.  A. 
McDermitt  ,E.  E. 
Opperman,  R.  A. 
Overdorff,  C.  A. 
Phelps,    W.    G. 
Remensnyder,  E.  J, 
Roberts,  J.  W. 
Robinson,    C.    S. 
Rochester,  R.  K. 
Rurd,  A.  H. 
Schrader,   A.   P. 
Schrontz,    S.    B. 
Schmeiwacher,  G.  J. 
Schuyler,  A.  J. 
Scott  Rossiter  S. 
Seaman,   G.   W. 
Sinclair,    I.    B. 
Smith,    Sion   B. 
Snyder,  W.  H. 
Speed,  C.  M. 
Stanton,   H.   L- 
Titzel,    John    M. 
Turner,    E.   Archer 
VanPelt.   R.   T. 
Wells.    Franklin   H. 
Wright,    J.    L. 


The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The     reading   of    the    minutes    of    the   last   meeting    was    dis- 
pensed with,  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed  form. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  applications  for  mem 
bership : 

Alexander.    F.    McC,    Chief   Clerk,     Penna.   Railroad     System,   300 
Brilliant  Ave.,  Aspinwall,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  V.   Head 
ington. 

Bennett,  James  G.,  Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  423 
North  Ave.,   Verona,  Pa.     Recommended  by  H.  B.  Meeker. 

Brennan,  John  T.,  Asst.  to  V.  P.,  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.,  Green- 
ville,   I 'a.     Recommended  by  J.   A.  Ralston. 

Brown,  Laron  P.,  Sales  Mgr.,  Shitflet-Cumber  Co.,  Inc.,  373  Prick 
Bldg.  Annex,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by     C.   Thomas. 

Campea,  T.  A.,  Foreman.  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Box  233,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Recommended  by   Sam  A.   Damore. 

Campbell,  Clyde  W.,  Salesman,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  1241 
East  49th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Recommended  by  E.  K.  Lynch. 

Dimmick,  James  G.,  V.  P.,  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  J.   A.  Ralston. 

Downes,   James     R.,    Supt.    Frt.     Transportation,      Penna.    Railroad 
System,   Central   Region,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J. 
A.  Ralston. 

Eysmans,  Julien  L,.,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  Penna. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  M.  W.  Clement. 

Fannon,  S.  P.,  The  Sherman  Service  of  Boston,  31  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     Recommended  by  John  P.  Lent. 

Foote,  Frederick  D.,  Secy.  &  Treas.,  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co., 
Greenville,   Pa.     Recommended   by  J.   A.   Ralston. 

Hackett,  C.  M.,  Boiler  Maker  Fore.,  Penna.  Railroad  System.  LV> 
Oakmont  Ave.,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Recommended  by  R.  V.  Head- 
ington. 

James,  John  PI.,  Fore.  Mach.  Shop,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  543 
Penn  St.,  Verona,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  V.  Headington. 

Lee,  Elisha,  Vice  Pres.,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  909  Penna. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  M.  W.  Clement. 

Lowry,  Wm.  P.,  Jr.,  Material  Assembly  Dept.,  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co..  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recom- 
mended by  J.  A.  Ralston. 
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Lynch,  Herbert  J.,  Purchasing  Agent.  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co., 
Greenville,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Ralston. 

Milby.  T.  A.,  State  Auditor  Gen.  of  Pa..  309  Grace  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.     Recommended   by   Samuel   Lynn. 

Myers,  Arnold,  R.  R.  Equipt.  Insp's,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  1402 
Louise   St.,   Munhall,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Ralston. 

Phelps,  W.  G.,  Purch.  Agt.,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  Central 
Region,  724  Penna.  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by 
Frank  J.  Lanahan. 

Redding,  J.  H.,  Supt.  Penna.  Railroad  System,  Federal  Street 
Station,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  W.  E.  Guig- 
non. 

Ross,  Robert  J.,  Salesman,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1442 
Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Recommended  by  H.  G. 
Huber. 

Schrader,  A.  P.,  Salesman,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1801 
Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Recommended  by  H.  G.  Huber. 

Scott,  James  C,  Local  Rep.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Fa,0fcrs 
Bank   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended   by  J.  A.   R'4#m. 

Shelton,  Win.,  ?>.,  M.  P.  Insp'r,  Penna.  Railroad  System,  Union- 
town,    Pa.      Recommended    by    1.    A.    Karam. 

Snowden,  Howard  J.,  Salesman,  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
375  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Recommended  by  J. 
A.  Ralston. 

Wells,  Franklin  IP,  Test  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  745 
Hill  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Recommended  by  C.  W.  Mali- 
phant. 

Williams,  L.  N..  Trav.  Coal  Frt.  Agt.,  B.  &  O.  K.  R..  914  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  W.   King,  Jr. 

PRESIDENT:  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members   upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  we  now  come  to  the  program  of 
the  evening.  We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  as  a  fellow-member 
now,  and  also  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  a  gentleman  with  whom 
it   has  been  my  pleasure  to  work   for  many  years;  to  be  associated 
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with  him  and  to  know  him  very  intimately.  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  him  come  here  as  a  fellow-member.  It  is  my  very  great 
pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Lee,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject: 
■'The   Present   Railroad   Situation." 

THE   PRESENT    RAILROAD    SITUATION" 

By  Elisha  Lee,  Vice  President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

System. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh : 

It  is  not  often  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  an 
audience  containing  so  many  members  of  my  own  profession,  and 
1  assure  you  that  1  am  delighted  at  the  opportunity.  I  have  been 
railroading  myself  ever  since  I  got  my  first  job  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania 31  years  ago.  1  have  found  it  a  constantly  fascinating  and 
absorbing  business,  and  much  more  besides.  It  is  a  red-blooded, 
two-fisted  man's  game  in  which  strong  friendships  are  engendered 
and  demands  and  takes  the  best  there  is  in  any  man  who  sticks  to 
it   and   makes   it   his   life   work. 

Never  before  in  my  own  career  have  1  felt  so  many  reasons 
for  pride  in  our  calling  as  at  present.  The  railroads  have  always 
been  splendidly  efficient  servants  of  our  country,  since  they 
emerged  from  the  experimental  stage  some  90  years  ago.  They 
were  the  chief  physical  means  by  which  our  territory  was  opened 
to  settlement  and  civilization.  Their  subsequent  evolution  paved 
the  way  for  our  vast  industries  and  the  development  of  industrial 
mass  production,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  our  immense  material 
wealth  and  economic  leadership.  As  they  exist  today,  with  their 
roadbeds,  tracks,  terminals  and  equipment  of  unrivalled  excellence, 
our  great  railroad  systems  are  more  vital  than  the}'  have  ever  been 
in  the  past  to  sustaining  the  nation's  life  and  progress. 

Of  even  greater  significance  and  importance  is  the  fact  that  far 
more  people  understand  these  truths  than  ever  did  before,  and 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  encouraging  railroad  growth  and 
progress.  This  warrants  something  much  farther  reaching  than 
pride  in  railroad  achievements.  It  forms  the  substantial  basis  for  a 
sound    optimism    upon    the    railroad's    future. 

It    is    true    that    the    present    railroad    situation    involves    many 
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grave  problems.  I  am  happy  to  count  myself  among  those  who 
view  the  outcome  hopefully  and  with  sober  confidence.  Our  reasons 
are  very  simple.  The  railroads  are  indispensable  to  the  country. 
Continued  national  progress  is  impossible  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  and  prosper.  These  facts  are  better  known  than  ever  be- 
fore and  are  gaining  a  wider  recognition  every  day.  1  have  great 
respect  for  the  common  sense  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  refuse  to 
believe  that  in  the  light  of  their  broader  knowledge,  they  will  in- 
definitely keep  on  permitting  such  invaluable  national  assets  as  our 
railroads  to  be  misused  for  political  ends  or  despoiled  for  narrow 
and  selfish  motives. 

The  railroads  stand  higher  and  better  in  the  public  eye  today 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  generation.  They  have  won  the 
public  respect  and  won  it  fairly.  They  have  been  given  the  cleanest 
bill  of  health  of  any  department  of  American  business  enterprise, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  the  most  searching  investigation  and  mi- 
croscopic flaw-hunting  to  which  any  form  of  business  has  ever 
been  subjected  in  any  country.  And  they  have  withstood,  many 
times  over,  more  organized  abuse,  baseless  charges  and  unscrupu- 
lous villification  than  have  been  heaped  on  all  other  branches  of 
business   endeavor  put   together. 

That  they  have  weathered  all  this  without  general  financial  ruin, 
and  are  today  actually  in  the  best  physical  condition  of  their  his- 
tory, are.  I  think,  the  best  testimonials  of  their  inherent  soundness 
and  1  believe,  in  justness,  it  may  be  said  to  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  their  managements  also. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  today,  and  long  have 
been,  the  greatest  users  of  railroad  service  in  the  world.  We  pos- 
sess within  the  boundaries  of  our  country  about  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  railroad  facilities  in  existence.  Roughly,  we  have  seven  to 
eight  times  as  much  railroad  plant,  in  proportion  either  to  our 
country's  area  or  population,  as  the  world's  average.  These  fig- 
ures serve  to  measure  in  an  approximate  way  our  relative  lepend- 
ance  upon  railroad  service,  and  show  why  we,  of  all  countries, 
should  do  the  most  to  foster  and  encourage  further  development  and 
progress   in   railroad   transportation. 

The  American  railroad  systems,  as  they  stand  today.,  represent  an 
investment  in  physical  facilities  of  over  22  billions  of  dollars,  ft 
may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  items  of  actual  property  which 
that   investment  has  produced.     A  compilation  just  made  on  behalf 
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of  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  is  very  illuminating  and  instructive  and 
1  will  summarize  it  briefly. 

Trackage  and  roadbeds,  $10,000,000,000. 

Locomotives,   at   a  very  conservative  estimate,  $1,380,000,000. 

Freight  cars,  $2,400,000,000.  and  they  could  not  be  bought  for 
that   figure  today. 

Passenger  cars.  $570,000,000. 

Materials   and    supplies,   $500,000,000. 

Working  capital,  $500,000,000. 

Stations,  terminals  and  other  facilities  aggregate  about  $/,- 
000,000,000. 

The  total  of  all  of  these  figures  of  value  is  $22,350,000,000, 
and  that  may  he  taken  not  merely  as  a  conservative,  hut  as  an 
absolute  rock-bottom  valuation  of  the  physical  worth  of  the 
American   railroad   systems   as  they  exist  today. 

Were  they  to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  of  ma- 
terials, the  actual  market  worth  of  real  estate  and  prevailing  costs 
of  labor  and  wages,  a  figure  at  least  half  as  great  again  would 
inevitably  he  reached.  It  is  indeed  questionable  whether  our 
railroad  systems  could  he  duplicated  today  for  35  to  40  billions 
of  dollars ;  yet  it  has  been  contended  by  men  now  in  Congress,  such 
as  La  Follette,  Brookhart  and  others,  that  the  valuation  should  be 
scaled  down  from  over  20  billions  of  dollars  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  or  13  billions  of  dollars,  as  a  basis  for  revis- 
ing rates  downward. 

Needless  to  say,  this  would  be  direct  confiscation — the  taking 
of  private  property  without  compensation — and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  will  permit  our  constitutional 
guarantees  to  be  torn  to  shreds   in  this   manner. 

As  we  all  know,  the  physical  valuation  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  nearing  its  completion.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  showing  the  railroads  to  be  over- 
capitalized it  will  show  them  to  be  under-capitalized  and  worth,  at 
least,  the  full  amount  of  their  book  figures  of  property  investment 
And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  be  upon  a  basis  of  valuation 
which,  in  view  of  the  Commission's  methods,  can  only  he  char- 
acterized   as    ultra-conservative. 

Nevertheless,  enlightened  public  opinion  must  be  constantly  on 
j;uard  to  protect  the  railroads  from  unjust  assaults.  Thus  far,  dur- 
ing the   present   session   of   Congress,   there   have   been   nearly     one 
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hundred   bills   introduced   in  both   houses    for    further   regulation   of 

the  railroads.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  aimed  directly  at  reducing 
the  revenues  of  the  carriers  regardless  of  the  consequences.  It  is 
deplorable  to  realize  that  with  all  the  oratory  and  criticism 
launched  against  the  railroads  since  the  session  began,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  practical  plan  or  proposition  advanced  in  Con- 
gress to  aid   the   railroads   in    reducing  their  operating  expenses. 

Let  me  state  right  here  that  the  only  hope  of  cheaper  trans- 
oortation  in  the  United  States  lies  in  lessened  operating  costs  and 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  wage  reductions.  All  plans  or  pro- 
posals to  reduce  rates  without  lowering  costs  are  illusory  and  de- 
ceptive. If  the  costs  of  railroad  operation  are  not  paid  in  rates. 
they  will  sooner  or  later  be  paid  in  taxes  under  governmental 
operation  and  political  management.  And  the}-  will  be  paid  again, 
and  in  far  more  burdensome  form,  through  the  impairment  and  de- 
terioration  of   service. 

Happily,  the  railroads  are  moving  into  the  new  year  with  the 
prestige  of  genuine  and  indisputable  achievement  behind  them. 
What  they  accomplished  in  the  year  just  closed  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  almost  everyone,  save  the  small  and  dwindling  number 
of  professional  critics,  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  politics,  whose  busi- 
ness and  stock  in  trade  is  unjust  and  unscrupulous  abuse. 

During  1023  the  traffic  records  of  all  previous  years  were 
shattered.  Guaged  by  the  volume  of  car  loadings,  the  movement  of 
freight  was  more  than  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1920,  when  the 
previous  high  record  was  made.  It  was  over  12  per  cent  above 
the  movement  of  1918,  when  the  peak  of  wartime  traffic  was  re- 
corded. For  nine  consecutive  months  last  year,  averages  of  more 
than  one  million  cars  of  freight  were  loaded,  and  the  entire  year's 
average  will  only  be  slightly  less  than  a  million  cars  a  week. 

Never  before  have  the  physical  facilities  of  American  railroads 
— or  indeed,  those  of  any  other  country — been  so  effectively  and 
efficientlv  utilized  as  in  the  year  1923. 

While  this  was  going  on,  vast  additions  were  also  made  to  the 
permanent  plant  of  our  railroads,  including  200,000  new  freight 
cars  and  nearly  4,000  new  locomotives.  These,  and  other  addi- 
tions to  rolling  stock  and  facilities  represented  total  capital  expen- 
ditures in  1923  of  nearly  $1,100,000,000.  This  constitutes  the  lar- 
gest progress  of  betterments  and  improvements  ever  consummated  in 
a   single   year,   and      marks   the  only     occasion   on     which   James    J. 
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Hill's  ideal  of  putting  a  billion  dollar-  a  year  of  new  capital  into 
the   railroads   was  ever  realized. 

Besid€  what   was  actually  spent  in   1923,  more  than  $300,000, 

000  of  authorized  expenditure-  have  been  carried  over  into  1924, 
without  considering  what  further  sums  may  be  authorized  during 
the  current  year.  Taking  the  two  years,  1922  and  1923  together, 
the  grand  total  of  the  sum  spent  or  authorized  during  them  for 
capital  improvements  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
31,800,000,000. 

Incidentally,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  tax  hills  of  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  during  1923  were  more  than  $1,003,000  for 
ever)7  working  day  of  the  year  and  very  considerably  exceeded  the 
sums  paid  in  dividends  to  the  stockholders  who  are  the  owners  of 
these  properties. 

The  result-  achieved  in  moving  the  record-breaking  traffic  of 
1923  -how  what  the  railroads  of  America  are  capable  of  doing  un- 
der a  more  encouraging  atmosphere  of  legislation  and  regulation. 
The  encouragement  as  to  legislative  factors  is  derived  from  the  con- 
structive provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 — an  Act 
which  stands  out  in  sharp  relief  from  all  other  railroad  laws  ever 
enacted  by  Congress  as  being  the  first  and  only  instance  in  which 
the  National  Legislature  has  recognized  that  the  fostering  of  rail- 
road progress  and  success  are,  or  should  he,  an}-  concern  of  govern- 
mental regulation.  The  Act  specifically  states  that  they  must  be 
-o  regarded,  and  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
exercise  its  rate-making  powers  with  due  respect  to  these  consider- 
ations. 

This  has  naturally  led  to  a  greatly  improved  atmosphere  on 
the  part  of  our  regulative  bodies,  notably  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  itself.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Commission,  as  now 
constituted,  gives  every  evidence  of  desiring  to  treat  the  railroads 
fairly  and  to  deal  with  their  problems  constructively.  The  Commis- 
sion in  this  work,  however,  needs  the  backing  and  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  particularly  of  the  business  men  of  the  country, 
who  are  the  great  users  of  the  railroads.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed, 
to  know  how  generally  and  widely  business  men  everywhere  are 
coming  to  realize  the  situation  and  throw  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  just  treatment  for  the  indispensable  enterprise 
of  transportation. 

Railroad  men  and  their  brother  workers,  the  transportation  ex- 
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perts  of  our  industries,  should  at  all  times  consider  themselves  as 
missionaries  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  truth  about  the  railroads. 
We  can,  in  that  way,  exert  an  immense  influence  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  effects  felt. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  record  of  the  growing  participa- 
tion of  more  and  more  people  in  more  and  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  This  is  progress.  And  since  this  is  the  goal  toward  which 
civilized  society  steadily  advances,  we  must  conclude  that  human  his- 
tory, taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  chronicle  of  progress.  Our  problems 
are  the  problems  of  life  and  growth,  not  of  death  and  decay;  and 
in  spite  of  follies  and  failures  we  are  slowly  but  surely  going  for- 
ward. 

Events  of  the  last  25  years,  beginning  with  the  Spanish  War 
and  ending  with  the  World  War,  have  profoundly  changed  the 
status  of  our  country.  Their  final  result  has  been  to  leave  us  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  vested  with  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility  toward  all  mankind. 

While  cherishing  our  ideals  and  ever  looking  to  them  for  in- 
spiration, we  must  realize  that  material  wealth  is,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  physical  basis  of  America's  greattness.  This  is  a  fact 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  must  constantly  keep  before  us  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  new  place  of  dominance.  It  is  a  fact  which  should  par- 
ticularly be  grasped  by  those  who  control  our  political  destinies. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  every  contribution  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  means  a  stronger  and  more  enduring 
America,  and  that  every  policy  which  tends  to  restrict  or  discour- 
age the  production  of  wealth  means  a  weakening  or  jeopardizing 
of  our  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 

These  are  all  around  and  compelling  reasons  why  our  railroads, 
the  arteries  of  our  commerce  and  trade,  deserve  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  our  lawmakers  and  administrators.  I,  for  one, 
firmly  believe  we  are  coming  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  "good 
politics"  to  be  known  as  being  on  the  constructive  side  of  railroad 
questions.  Certainly,  railroad  baiting,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  has 
lost  its  charm  simply  because  the  baiter  now  has  an  educated  and 
informed  public  to  deal  with. 

Just  a  personal  thought.  Undivided  loyalty  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  service.  That  is  a  statement  of  moral  principle.  Wages  in 
any  calling  can  only  be  paid  out  of  production.  That  is  a  basic  law 
of  economics.      It   is  up  to  us  all  that  the  mutual  effort  of  men  and 
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management  give  practical  recognition  to  these  vital  truths  a>  ap- 
plied to  the  great  enterprise  oi  public  service  in  which  we  arc  en- 
gaged. 

Radicalism,  with  its  false  doctrines  which  preach  restriction  of 
output  and  tell  men  that  work  is  an  evil,  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
individual  achievement.  Individual  achievement  is  the  only  true 
basis  upon  which  national  progress  can  rest.  Here  in  America  we 
believe  that  we  are  developing  a  type  of  individualism  finer  than 
any  other  the  world  has  yet  seen.  No  one  has  stated  its  principles 
more  clearly  or  convincingly  than  Herbert  Hoover.  Let  me  read 
you  his  platform  in  his  own  words:  :  :  ::  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 
"Our  individualism  differs  from  all  others  because  it  embraces 
these  great  ideals;  that  while  we  build  our  society  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  the  individual,  we  shall  safeguard  to  every  individual  an 
equality  of  opportunity  to  take  that  position  in  the  community  to 
which  his  intelligence,  character,  ability  and  ambition  entitle  him  ; 
that  we  keep  the  social  solution  free  from  frozen  strata  of  classes, 
that  we  shall  stimulate  effort  of  each  individual  to  achievement ; 
that  through  an  enlarging  sense  of  responsibility  and  understanding 
we  shall  assist  him  to  this  attainment;  while  he  in  turn  must  stand 
up  to  the  emery  wheel  of  competition." 

Let  me  earnestly  commend  that  platform  to  your  consideration 
as  a  sound  and  sane  basis  from  which  to  proceed  to  the  solution 
of  all  our  social  problems,  including  those  of  capital  and  labor, 
whether  in  the  railroads  or  elsewhere. 

(  Owing  to  the  extensive  program  for  this  occasion,  President 
(  >gden  was  unable  to  present  the  following  address  at  the  January 
meeting.  It  is  herewith  reproduced  and  opportunity  for  discussion 
will  be  afforded  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  I 

SALESMANSHIP 

I 'resident  Ogden,  Fellow-Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of 
Pittsburgh  : 

In  compliance  with  a  promise  I  made  to  bring  a  brief  message 
of  interest  to  the  membership  generally  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
monthly  meetings,  I  desire  to  address  you  very  briefly  tonight  upon 
the  subject  of  "Salesmanship." 

Splendid  opportunities  open  today  for  further  bettering  the 
condition  of  mankind  lie  in  finding  practical  ways  and  means  to 
bring  about  improved  efficiency  in  the  results  of  human  effort.  The 
last   fifty  years  have  witnessed  greater  progress   in  physical  science 
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and  its  practical  application  to  raising  the  standards  of  life  and 
living  than  has  been  recorded  in  all  of  previous  history. 

In  our  modern  civilization  every  economic  activity  somewhere 
involves  salesmanship  to  make  it  complete.  The  worker  sells  his  serv- 
ices and  abilities  to  the  employer.  The  employer,  in  turn,  sells  to  the 
worker  the  opportunity  to  use  his  skill  and  effort  in  useful  produc- 
tion. The  enterprise  as  a  whole,  in  which  both  worker  and  em- 
ployer are  engaged,  sells  its  output  to  its  customers.  The  custom- 
ers, on  their  side,  must  be  regarded  as  "selling"  their  good  will  and 
patronage  to  the  enterprise,  in  exchange  not  merely  for  the  com- 
modities delivered,  but  also  as  an  inducement  for  continuing  the 
business  and  maintaining  or  improving  the  quality  of  its  output. 

In  all  of  these  transactions  there  is  an  exchange  of  something 
valuable,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  and,  before  the  transaction 
is  finished,  both  parties  must  be  convinced  that,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  each,  the  exchange  is  desirable  and  advantageous. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  in  our  highly  complex  in- 
dustrial life  everyone  of  us  makes  his  living  .and  whatever  he  may 
win  besides  a  living,  through  some  form  of  salesmanship.  We  sell 
to  one  another  goods,  commodities,  services,  loyalty,  fidelity,  good- 
will, patronage,  confidence  or  security,  or  some  form  or  combina- 
tion of  these  elements.  But  every  completed  transaction,  by  which 
we  have  bettered  ourselves  and  the  world  in  general  is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  definite   form  of  salesmanship. 

In  our  daily  contact  with  associates  in  the  shop  or  in  the  of- 
fice, it  is  highly  desirable  to  cultivate  salesmanship — by  which  I 
mean  that  our  work',  conversation  and  general  demeanor  shall  in- 
spire confidence  and  respect  with  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  Then,  if  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
that  those  associations  have  been  mutually  agreeable,  with  some 
acts  of  kindness  dispersed  here  and  there,  it  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship  has  been  justly 
recorded. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  paramount  that,  in  the  effort  to  improve 
our  own  conditions,  one  of  the  gretest  acts  of  kindness  is  to  assist 
those  of  our  associates  who  lack  the  ability  to  cultivate  popularity 
with  their  companions?  In  this  manner  we  will  be  able  to  spread 
sunshine  to  make  more  cheerful  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

INVEXTC  )RY— HUMAN  ENDEAVOR. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  an  inventory  of  ourselves  is  infrequently 
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taken  (and  the  statement  lias  been  repeatedly  recorded  with  only 
too  great  accuracy)  that  the  greatest  extravagance  in  the-  world 
today  is  the  waste  of  human  endeavor,  [f  you  arc  an  employer,  it 
is  good  salesmanship  to  have  your  workers  believe  in  your  integrity, 
fairness,  also  feel  a  confidence  in  your  ability  to  keep  abreast  ot  the 
times  and  hold  your  own  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  industry  even  in 
the   face  of  keen  competition,  either  domestic  or   foreign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employe  must  constantly  interest  him- 
self by  a  daily  inventory  as  to  the  efficiency  of  his  services,  includ- 
ing loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the  industry. 

It  has  keen  truly  said  that,  in  order  for  the  employes  to  succeed, 
they  must  see  to  it  that  the  production  of  the  industry,  both  with 
respect  to  volume  and  quality,  is  such  as  to  insure  success  against 
varied  competition. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  therefore,  that  salesmanship  in  the  truest  mean- 
ing of  that  term  must  hegin  at  the  inception  of  manufacture  in 
order  that  customers,  in  addition  to  the  goods  or  services  paid  for, 
shall  cherish  a  conviction  of  value  received,  also  that  indefinable 
something  beyond  mere  money  value  that  goes  towards  the  upbuild- 
ing of  good  will  and  confidence,  which  we  properly  term  good  sales- 
manship? 

For  a  lifetime  or  more  men  have  keen  so  busy  with  the  perfect- 
ing of  machinery,  with  extending  the  applications  of  electricity,  with 
developing  the  modern  railroad,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
motor  car,  the  aeroplane  and  radio  communication,  that,  until  lately, 
we  have  hardly  realized  how  fundamental  is  the  problem  of  adapt- 
ing human  relationships  to  the  vastly  changed  conditions,  which 
these  and  other  great  advances  have  brought  ahout.  To  lake  a 
specific  example,  consider  how  very  necessary  it  now  is  to  modify 
our  views  on  the  proper  relationship  between  employer  and  employe, 
when  we  contrast  the  condition  which  existed  when  master  and 
man  worked  side  by  side  at  the  same  bench,  with  that  which  now 
prevails  when  a  plant  employing  many  thousands  of  men  may  be 
directed  by  executives  remotely  situated  in  charge  of  the  several 
departments.  Yet  such  a  stupendous  change  as  this  has  taken 
place  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  not  much,  if  any,  greater 
than  the  extent  of  a  single  moderately  long  life. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  modern  business  organization 
lies  in  finding  a  true  and  sound  basis  upon  which  to  foster  the 
relationship    between    employer    and    employe    firmly    and     secured}' 
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under  the  profoundly  altered  conditions  which  now  exist.  Men 
and  management  must  cultivate  salesmanship  toward  each  other 
honestly  and  honorably,  to  deliver  a  fair  measure  of  consideration 
on  both  sides  and  thus  win  and  hold  each  others  confidence.  In  a 
broader  way.  we  must  realize  the  principles  of  salesmanship  as 
applied  to  every  department  of  life,  because  there  is  no  form  of 
human  endeavor  at  the  present  time  which  has  not  been  fundament- 
ally changed  by  the  vast  increase  in  mass  production. 

PLANT  INVESTMENT 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  learn  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  taking  a  radically  new- 
view  of  what  constitutes  the  investment  in  any  business  undertak- 
ing. Up  to  very  recently  there  was  no  thought  of  investment  as 
representing  anything  beyond  the  sums  of  money  put  into  machinery, 
buildings  and  other  appliances  or  structures,  or.  in  other  words. 
the  physical  plant.  Hut  every  going  business  is  constantly  piling 
up  another  and  far  vaster  investment  in  human  intelligence  and 
muscle.  I  refer  to  the  investment  in  payroll,  which  can  never  stop 
unless  business  stops,  and  which  tends  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
of  time  to  overtop  the  investment  in  the  plant. 

(  >f  course  an  accountant  will  tell  you  that  a  payroll  expenditure 
from  his  point  of  view  is  ordinarily  not  an  investment.  We  con- 
cede the  correctness  of  that  statement  as  a  technical  principle  of 
bookkeeping.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  broad  and  progressive  busi- 
ness policy  we  can  by  no  means  afford  to  accept  such  a  conclusion. 
Any  enterprise  which  is  to  endure  and  grow  must  reckon  with  its 
investment  in  payroll  as  well  as  the  investment  in  the  plant.  The 
problem  involves  development  of  a  group  of  employes  satisfied  with 
their  present  work  and  their  opportunities,  respectful  of  their  em- 
ployers' business  capacity,  imbued  with  trust  in  his  justice,  and 
animated  with  the  same  loyalty  toward  the  enterprise  and  its  man- 
agement, as  in  the  older  and  simpler  days  that  existed  between  the 
worker  and  master,  who  was  often  at  one  and  the  same  time 
employer  and  friend.  There  is  no  greater  need  in  modern  business 
than  to  bring  back  that  old  sense  of  friendship  between  men  and 
management  which  was  impaired  and,  in  many  cases,  practicallv 
vanished  over  the  war  period. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  what  some  of  these  ideas  mean 
in  a  practical  way  when  we  consider  them  with  relation  to  con- 
crete examples.     Let  us  take  for  instance  the  company  with   which 
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I  myself  am  associated  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System.  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  boasting  but  merely  to  illustrate  my  point  a  little 
more  clearly,  I  will  recall  to  your  minds  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  transportation  system  in  the  world.  Physically,  it  consists 
of  a  network  of  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railroad  line  and  about 
25,000  miles  of  track,  extending  over  13  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  owns  and  uses  some  7,600  engines,  8,200  passenger 
cars,  and  about  260,000  freight  cars,  together  with  innumerable  other 
items  of  equipment,  structures  and  facilities  necessary  for  the 
handling  of  a  vast  traffic. 

The  investment  in  this  plant  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
about  $2,200,000,000.  That  is  a  vast  sum  of  money,  as  we  all  appre- 
ciate, and  it  has  taken  77  years  of  accomplishment — that  being  the 
present  age  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  average 
man,  when  he  thinks  of  the  investment  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, has  in  mind  either  these  figures  or  the  physical  property  which 
they  represent.  He  ma}'  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  thi> 
aggregation  of  property,  or,  as  the  economists  term  it,  "fixed  cap- 
ital." would  be  useless  and  purposeless  but  for  the  good  will  of 
some  210,000  workers  who  operate  it.  And  he  may  also  lose  sight 
of  the  further  fact  that  recently  our  company  has  been  paving  not 
far   from  $1,000,000  a  day  or  over  $300,000,000  a  year  in  payroll. 

This  means  that  in  the  next  seven  years  or  so  our  company 
will  have  invested  in  its  payroll  a  sum  of  money  approximate!  v  as 
great  as  the  investment  in  its  physical  plant  in  77  years.  When 
we  look  at  it  that  way  we  see  how  vast  is  the  importance  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  permanent  elements  of  good  will,  loyalty,  team  work 
and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  can  only  be  realized  through  the 
highest  type  of  salesmanship  in  its  various  ramifications. 

I  have  taken  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  merely  as  a  specific 
illustration  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  represent  an  invest- 
ment in  physical  plant  of  about  $21,000,000,000.  On  the  present  basis 
of  compensation  the  investment  in  payroll  will  duplicate  that  sum 
within  the  next  six  years.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  national  concern  that  this  vast  payroll  investment 
should  be  utilized  wisely  and  should  produce  the  vastly  beneficial  re- 
sults which  are  capable  of  realization  under  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic relationships  between  management  and  working  forces. 
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If  we  took  other  forms  of  business  besides  railroading,  we 
should  find  that  the  payroll  investment  multiplies  even  faster. 

There  is  a  very  important  point  which,  at  this  juncture,  1  should 
like  to  bring  out  as  definitely  and  emphatically  as  possible.  It  is 
that  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  payroll  investment  is  not  one  of 
management  alone.  It  is  of  fully  equal  importance  to  the  employes. 
In  tact,  the  duty  is  a  joint  one  and  can  only  be  performed  properly 
and  intelligently  by  joint  action,  based  upon  acceptance  of  the 
truth  that  the  interests  of  employer  and  employe  in  any  enterprise- 
are  mutual. 

1  have  spoken  chiefly  in  generalities,  hoping  to  bring  before 
your  minds  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  all  genuine  success  in 
life  rests,  sooner  or  later,  upon  good  and  sound  salesmanship,  and 
that  no  sale  is  sound  unless  genuine  value  and  full  measure  are 
given  on  both  sides.  The  most  important  of  all  fields  of  salesman- 
ship has  to  do  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  service,  and 
it  is  in  that  field  that  it  is  most  vital  to  be  sure  that  all  transactions 
are  upon  a  sound  and  just  and  enduring  basis.  Such  a  basis  can 
only  be   found   in  mutual   trust   and   understanding. 

On  my  own  road  we — and  by  "we"  I  mean  both  men  and 
management — are  making  an  earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  establish 
Mich  a  basis  through  our  mutual  plan  of  employe  representation. 
That  plan,  which  is  meeting  with  greater  measure  of  success  every 
day,  has  been  defined  as  a  working  system  of  collective  bargaining 
within  our  own  ranks.  In  a  broader  way,  it  is  a  plan  to  humanize 
the  buying  and  selling  of  services  and  employment,  and  should  be 
judged  in  that  light.  Its  achievements  are  a  tribute  to  the  fairness, 
the  common  sense,  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  great  bod}'  of  our 
employes  and  workers  who  are  finding  a  new  and  vastly  better 
basis  of  relationship)  under  its  terms.  In  the  end,  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  the  public,  to  whom  both  officers  and  men  must 
account  for  good  salesmanship. 

PRESIDENT:  I  know  there  are  many  here  who  will  have 
something  to  say  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  very  able  address 
of  Mr.  Lee.  With  your  kind  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lanahan 
to  open  the  discussion. 

MR.  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN:  The  disadvantages  are  quite  obvi- 
ous of  being  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  important  matter,  after  the 
clear  elucidation  by  Mr.  Lee.  The  intimate  connecting  of  the  coun- 
tiw's  prosperitv  with  transportation,  is  an  angle  to  the  problem  that 
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oftentimes  is  overlooked.  As  he  gave  those  figures  just  a  momenl 
ago,  of  $1,800,000,000  of  railroad  expenditures,  the  thought   flashed 

through  my  mind,  what  would  they  have  meant  in  the  wav  of  inter- 
ference in  the  country's  prosperity  had  it  been  eliminated  during  this 
past  period  of  commercial  activity?  Think  what  this  means  to  a 
district  like  Pittsburgh  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 
Stop  and  give  this  proper  consideration.  How  would  its  absence 
have  effected  you  personally — much  more  vitally  than  you  had  any 
conception.  Mr.  Lee  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  $1,000,000  a  day 
of  every  working  day,  is  paid  by  the  railroads  of  this  country  in 
taxes.  That  would  be  $300,0(30,000  a  year,  and  if  this  were  passed 
on  to  the  taxpayers,  would  fall  upon  your  shoulders  and  mine.  Some 
l.urden.   $300,000,000  \ 

1  am  glad  to  hear  one  in  the  position  of  Air.  Lee  speak  of  the 
confidence  he  has  in  the  American  people  regarding  the  railroads.  It 
pleases  us  to  hear  him  express  himself  without  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  future.  We  in  this  Club  know  that  it  is  only  sixteen 
months  ago  that  we  heard  an  address  by  an  eminent  authority,  Mr. 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  in  which  he  gave  us  an  intimation  of  the  agita- 
tion  that  was  taking  place  in  the  West  concerning  the  feeling  to- 
wards the  railroads,  as  the  people  beyond  the  Missouri  river  had  a 
false  conception  of  the  transportation  conditions  and  were  being 
misled  by  self-seeking  politicians.  It  is  rather  hard  after  all  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  Mowing  like  water,  to  have  the  people  in 
the  Western  states  realize  the  necessity  of  a  national  policy  toward 
railroads.  We  must  appreciate  that  we  should  he  a  united  people, 
that  our  business  interests  are  all  linked  up  so  closely  with  trans- 
portation, that  they  are  absolutely  inseparable  and  comprehend  that 
anything  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  transportation  companies 
is  beneficial  to  us  individually.  It  is  a  case  of  "good  for  one,  good 
for  all."  If  this  could  be  tied  up  in  a  practical  manner,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  many  of  the  representatives  in  the  halls  of  Congress — 
who  are  quite  desirous  of  following  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents— would  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  If  the 
people-at-large  would  make  known  their  opinion  on  subjects  of  this 
character,  it  would  help  to  influence  those  members  in  their  action. 
As  Mr.  Lee  has  pointed  out,  the  great  number  of  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress,  detrimental  to  the  railroads 
and  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  going  to  act  on  these  bills, 
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is   it  not  wise   for  us  to  make  known  to  our   respective   represent- 
atives how  we   feel  on  those  subjects? 

The  policy  to  be  advocated  by  the  thinking  people  of  the  pres- 
ent time  on  railroad  matters  should  be  clearly  manifest.  The  Trans- 
portation Act  is  upon  the  statute  books.  Leave  it  for  further  trial. 
Ascertain  what  will  be  the  result  of  its  operation  before  you  cast  it 
aside.  Let  it  produce  effects,  upon  which  we  can  base  such  legisla- 
tion as  might  be  necessary  to  remedy  any  difficulties  that  would 
arise.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  more  fitting  place,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  for  a  strong  resolve  to  back  up  the  railroads  in  the  splen- 
did fight  they  are  making  today  for  their  very  existence  against  the 
demagogues,  against  those  railroad  batters  of  the  type  of  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Brookhart  and  Johnson,  men  who  would  destroy  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  their  ulti- 
mate plan  of  forcing  government  ownership.  Whether  we  be  rail- 
road executives,  whether  we  be  employes  of  the  railroads,  whether 
we  be  those  who  sell  to  the  railroads,  whether  we  be  financial  people 
or  trades  people  in  a  district  that  is  so  dependent  upon  the  life  and 
success  of  the  railroads,  we  should  certainly  not  be  dead  to  our  own 
interests  and  allow  people  of  other  sections  of  the  country  with  their 
selfish  interests,  to  clamor  for  the  reduction  of  rates  and  the  in- 
crease of  wages  to  influence  national  legislation  against  our  own 
business  interests  and  prosperity. 

Gentlemen,  reduction  of  the  values  of  railroads  seems  to  me  to 
be  along  the  line  of  the  man  who  bought  a  house  and  lot  years  ago. 
and  because  of  the  trend  of  the  times  and  business,  we  assume 
that  that  house  and  lot  today  are  worth  double  what  he  paid  for  it, 
and  yet,  some  arbitrary  power  comes  along  and  compels  him  to  dis- 
pose of  that  house  and  land  at  the  figure  he  gave  for  it.  Would 
any  of  us  stand  for  that?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  today  by  this  radical  legislation  to  bring  down  the  valuations 
of  the  railroads  to  the  point  where  the  return  will  be  so  small  that 
the  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  fixed  charges, 
much  les^  dividends. 

There  are  many  points  that  might  be  touched  upon  in  Mr. 
Lee's  address,  but  the  main  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 
is  to  urge  you  in  a  practical  way  to  the  accomplishing  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  address  for  the  promotion  of  prosperity  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  each  one  of  you  carry  home  tonight,  a  firm  resolve 
that  by  your  own  words  you  will  convey  to  your  Congressmen  your 
thoughts  about  a  fair  and  a  square  deal  for  the  railroads. 
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PRESIDENT:      Thank    you.    Mr.    Lanahan.      We    have    with    us 
tonight  a  former  president  of  one  of  our  competing  railway  clubs 

and  if  we  continue  to  get  new  members,  as  we  have  this  evening, 
we  confidently  expect  to  surpass  that  club  in  memhership  some 
day.  I  have  reference  to  the  New  York  Railway  Club  and  Col. 
lames  Milliken,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Toting  Laboratory  and 
former  president  of  the  New  York  Railway  Club. 

COLONEL  JAMES  MILLIKEN:  -Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club,  1  feel  much  honored  being 
called  on  to  speak,  particularly  in  view  of  Mr.  Lee's  wonderful 
address.  He  has  covered  his  entire  subject  so  thoroughly  that 
there  is  really  little  more  that  can  be  said. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  emphasize  one  point  in  Mr.  Lee's 
addre>>  ;  namely,  the  effect  of  prosperity  of  the  railroads  upon  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  fact  that  from  40  to  42 
per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  the  country  are  the  purchases  of  the 
railroads.  By  that  T  mean  that  this  percentage  of  the  steel  output 
of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  used  in  railroad  construction  and 
operation,  and  these  same  percentages  apply  very  largely  to  all  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  country. 

This  means  to  us  Pittsburghers  that  40  per  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness comes  from  the  railroads.  Had  the  railroads  not  had  such  a 
prosperous  year  as  last  year  our  business  would  have  been  propor- 
tionately reduced  ;  and  this  in  turn  means  that  we  all  want  to  lend 
a  hand  to  assist  in  the  piosperity  of  the  railroads,  which  means  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  country. 

PRESIDENT  :  Mr.  Anderson,  have  you  any  comment  to  make.' 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  Mr.  President,  the  summary  that 
the  speaker  has  given  us  in  such  impressive  and  magnificent  form 
recalls  to  my  mind  a  dramatic  passage  in  Old  Testament  history, 
when  a  man  of  the  same  name  as  the  speaker  was  called,  from 
his  daily  duty  of  "plowing  with  12  yoke  of  oxen  before  him  and 
he  with  the  twelfth,"  to  a  higher  service,  when  Elijah  cast  his 
mantle  upon  him.  He  was  there  with  a  power  that  in  railroad 
language  we  call  2-4-1,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
worked  with  that  power  on  the  farm,  that  can  be  freely  translated 
into  two  horns  and  four  legs  and  one  tail,  which  is  the  ancient  and 
substantial  power  upon  which  modern  progress  depended  for  many 
thousands  of  years.  In  comparison  with  that  and  in  listening  to 
this  address,  we  can  see  how  far  we  have  come  because  the  service 
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the  speaker  outlines  indicates  that  with  the  enormous  progress  we 
have  made  in  locomotive  power,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will 
have  to  have  a  power  to  haul  up  around  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve 
ol  2-20-2.  and  that  is  entirely  within  reach  of  present  manufacturing 
progress  and  locomotive  attainment. 

Speaking  of  the  general  situation  as  described  by  the  speaker 
I  think  there  is  entirely  too  much  prominence  given  to  these  high- 
jackers in  Congress.  When  Senator  LaFollette  ten  years  ago  covered 
the  country  with  his  propaganda  of  the  watering  of  stock  of  the 
railroads  and  put  the  country  to  a  tax  of  hundreds  of  millions,  as 
the  speaker  referred  to.  in  the  result  of  which  he  has  been  entirely 
discredited  as  to  the  foundation  of  his  propaganda  at  that  time,  so 
that  it  is  being  shown,  as  the  speaker  so  well  set  forth,  that  the 
values  have  been  there  all  the  time.  With  the  increase  ;n  values 
that  has  come  since,  all  those  prophets  of  disaster  have  nothing  left 
to  stand  on.  For  the  very  simple  reason,  as  has  happened  this  week 
in  London,  that  when  people  of  this  class  that  bark  and  bark  from 
morning  until  night  are  put  in  a  place  of  responsibility  and  up 
against  the  management  of  that  which  they  are  criticising,  it  brings 
a  sobering  sense  of  responsibility,  just  as  has  been  expressed  by 
the  new  Prime  Minister  of  England  within  the  last  48  hours,  and 
it  is  the  same  way  with  these  people.  The  best  employment  for 
that  class  of  men  is  to  set  them  down  to  the  responsible  study  of 
this  problem  and  within  24  hours  they  will  be  converted  to  the 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention  to  the  problems 
that  are  pressing  upon  the  public  throughout  the  United   States. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  also  comment  upon  the  remarks 
of  both  speakers  in  criticising  the  attitude  of  Congress  as  to  lack 
of  constructive  legislation.  There  is  need  in  other  legislative  bodies 
of  constructive  thinking.  If  there  had  been  more  constructive  think- 
ing in  other  legislative  bodies  outside  of  Congress  I  could  say  quite 
positively  that  there  could  have  been  several  billions  added  to  rail- 
road balances.  But  it  is  an  impressive  memorial  that  the  speaker 
has  given  us.  The  public  generally  does  not  realize  the  amount  of 
investment  there  is  in  these  railroad  properties.  We  in  Pittsburgh 
are  particularly  interested,  and  should  be,  because  a  simple  calcula- 
tion will  show  that  if  certain  values  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  as 
the_\-  stand  todav  were  spread  throughout  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
in  line  with  the  discussion  we  have  had  for  many  years  of  extend- 
ing the  city  boundaries  to  the  count}'  line,  if  those  values  that  exist 
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in  down  town  Pittsburgh  were  spread  upon  the  same  averages 
throughout  the  county  of  Allegheny,  it  woudd  create  a  valuation 
which  would  practically  equal  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the 
COlultry  which  the  speaker  has  given  us  tonight,  hecause  most  of 
those  assessments  are  away  under  what  the  real  values  are.  And 
that  is  the  future  of  this  district,  as  I  have  prophesied  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  this  Pittsburgh  district,  within  the  next  50  or  60 
years,  there  will  he  a  population  approximating"  10,000,000  people, 
which  would  he  obtained  by  the  average  per  acre  population  of  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  as  it  was  in  the  census  of  1920,  spread  over 
the  county  in  the  same  proportion. 

And  that  is  the  problem  that  is  to  be  worked  out,  as  the  speaker 
has  indicated,  by  the  careful  thought  and  assistance  of  everybody 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Therefore  it  is  illuminating  and  instruct- 
ive to  have  this  matter  come  from  the  speaker,  who  has  had  this 
experience.  And  as  1  paid  my  respects  to  the  speaker  at  the  first 
meeting,  1  remarked  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  send  their  operating  officers  here  to  Pittsburgh  for 
their  final  polishing  before  they  took  them  back  to  Philadelphia  for 
permanent  service,  having  such  a  facility  in  the  Bluff  for  polishing 
purposes  as  the}-  do  not  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  So,  when 
the  light  is  reflected  in  the  proper  manner,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
see  that  it  was  time  for  the  company  to  return  you  to  Philadel- 
phia, because  the  polish  is  becoming  more  evident  as  the  light  is 
reflected.  Although  I  have  only  seen  the  speaker  in  the  press,  by 
superficial  inspection  it:  would  seem  that  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  happy  prospect  of  having  Mr.  Lee  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 

PRESIDENT  :  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lee.  1  know  there  are  some  here  who  were  not  here  last  month 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Fannon  of  the  Sherman  Service  Bureau  of  Boston. 
1  have  not  asked  his  permission  but  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  us  one  of  two  of  those  thrills  that  he  gave  us  last  month — 
Mr.  Conway  suggests  the  football  story — it  would  be  very  highly 
appreciated. 

MR.  S.  F.  FANNON:  The  sudden  call  upon  me  to  say  some- 
thing causes  me  to  feel  a  great  deal  like  that  story  of  the  little 
nigger  down  in  Tennessee.  You  remember  the  little  nigger  was 
very  hungry.  It  had  been  many  hours  since  he  had  anything  to 
eat,  and  his  stomach  was  crying  out  for  attention.     He  decided  that 
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if  he  was  going  to  get  anything  to  eat  he  would  have  to  catch  it 
from  the  Cumberland  River,  so  procuring  some  string  and  a  pin 
from  his  pocket,  he  created  some  fishing  tackle,  baited  the  bent  hook 
and  awaited  the  call  of  some  passing  hsh.  But  his  waiting  ran  from 
minute  to  hours  and  with  the  passing  hours  came  the  ever  increas- 
ing heat  of  the  sun.  which  brought  with  it  its  drowsiness.  Then  he 
realized  that  he  was  up  against  it.  He  realized  that  he  could  not 
eat  unless  he  caught  a  hsh  and  he  could  not  fish  unless  he  stayed 
awake,  and  stay  awake  he  could  not. 

He  finally  decided  to  tie  the  string  around  his  toe.  saying  that 
it  a  fish  bit  the  hook"  the  tug  on  the  string  would  pull  his  toe  and 
that  would  awaken  him.  Thus  he  would  be  able  to  sleep  and  fish 
too.  Rut  the  little  nigger  miscalculated  for  a  great  channel  catfish 
came  along,  grabbed  the  hook  and  jerked  the  little  nigger  in  under 
the  water.  After  many  bubbles  he  finally  came  up.  wiping  the 
water  from  his  eyes  and  blowing  it  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and 
exclaimed,  "For  the  Lord  sakes,  1  can't  tell  whether  this  nigger  is 
fishing  or  that  fish  is  niggering." 

Mention  was  made  tonight  of  loyalty.  I  wish  I  had  the  power 
and  ability  to  bring  home  to  every  man  present  the  value  of  loyalty. 
If  we  could  be  loyal  and  instill  loyalty  into  the  hearts  of  the  men 
we  come  in  contact  with,  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble, 
worry  and  money  we  could  save.  1  have  noticed  in  my  travels 
that  a  great  many  people  who  live  in  small  communities  register 
from  a  neighboring  large  city  when  the}-  visit  New  York.  1  never 
did  think  much  of  that  kind  of  person.  1  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  citizens  who  live  in  those  small  communities  to 
take  up  a  collection  and  put  the  money  in  a  bank,  like  Mr.  Lewis's, 
and  give  a  committee  a  check  book  on  that  bank,  tell  the  com- 
mittee to  go  around  and  see  that  fellow  who  is  not  willing  to 
register  from  his  home  town,  and  who  is  not  loyal  to  it.  and  say 
to  him,  "We  understand  that  you  are  ashamed  of  our  little  village, 
at  least  your  actions  indicate  this.  We  have  come  to  ask  you 
where  you  would  rather  live  and  we  have  taken  up  a  collection  to 
pay  your  expenses  to  move  there." 

This  would  cut  down  the  population  of  the  town  some,  I  will 
admit,  but  it  would  improve  the  quality  a  whole  lot.  The  same  i> 
true  here  tonight.  You  are  railroad  men,  making  your  livelihood 
from  the  railroads.  Certain  things  are  nece.^arv  for  the  development 
of  those  roads  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  procure  them,  if 
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they  are  just,  is  by  every  railroad  man  standing  four  square  for 
the  railroads  in  his  work  and  in  his  conversation.  We  are  able 
lo  gather  at  Mich  meetings  as  this  tonight  facts  and  enthusiasm 
because  we  come  in  touch  with  the  directors  and  managers  and  hear 
the  story  from  their  lips,  and  we  say  that  these  facts  should  be 
brought  before  the  attention  of  authorities  in  Washington.  The 
attention  of  the  Senators  who  make  our  laws  should  be  called  to  it. 
But  men,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we  missed  the  point.  The 
railroads  today  have  thousands  of  employes,  in  the  shops,  on  the 
tracks  and  on  the  trains.  And  though  they  are  part  of  our  great 
system  of  railways,  they  are  not  able  to  get  the  correct  point  of 
view  because  they  are  not  present  at  such  meetings  as  this  one 
tonight,  where  they  can  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  Directing  Vice- 
President,  Air.  Lee,  the  real  facts  about  the  railroads  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  yes,  a  most  important  part.  And  because  they  do 
not  understand,  they  are  not  as  loyal  as  they  should  be,  and  through 
their  lack  of  loyalty  we  lose  their  suggestions  for  improvements, 
and  their  ability  to  help  develop  the  railroad. 

1  think  the  important  move  is  not  to  Washington  or  to  the 
Senators  but  to  the  thousands  of  employes  that  they  may  get  a 
clear  understanding,  and,  through  that  understanding,  a  loyalty  that 
will  bring  a  deeper  interest  in  their  work  and  a  larger  return  for 
their  efforts.  Let  us  adopt  a  system  of  telling  these  employes  the 
facts,  not  by  printed  form,  but  by  the  spoken  word,  the  personal 
contact.  For  it  is  through  the  loyalty  of  the  managers  to  employes 
and  employes  to  the  managers,  and  both  to  the  railroad  that  we 
will  succeed  in  giving  this  country  the  best  of  service  possible,  to 
the  stockholders  a  fair  return  on  their  investment,  and  to  the  man- 
agers and  employes  a  just  return  for  their  efforts. 

I  am  only  too  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  for  me  to 
repeat  the  football  story. 

(The  speaker  then  repeated  the  football  story  which  he  gave 
in  his  address  to  the  club  last  month,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of 
the  audience. 

PRESIDENT:  Air.  Fannon,  we  thank  you.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Fannon's  residence  is  in  Boston  but  he  thinks  so  well  of  us  that 
lie  tiled  his  application  for  membership  in  this  club. 

No  doubt  many  others  will  talk  entertainingly  upon  this  sub- 
ject.     In   order   that   they   may   do   so.    I    will    now   offer  them  that 
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opportunity.      To    undertake    to   call    on    the    list    of    names    I    have 
before  me  would  keep  us  very  late. 

MR.   L-   C.    B1HLER:      1    do   not    want   to  talk   more   than   an 
hour  and  a  half  hut   1  do  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Lee  upon  delivering  the  best  address  of  any  new  member  that 
ever  has  been  heard  by  this  club.  Mr.  Lee's  figures  are  very  interest- 
ing. But  Mr.  Lee  is  conservative  in  his  estimate  of  49,844,000.  He  fig- 
ures nine  months   of   1,000,000  cars  a  week.      1   want  to  bring  that 
up   to    1,000,000   a    week   by    a    process    of    deduction   and    elimina- 
tion.    Figuring  on  working  days   we  can  make  that   forty-nine  and 
a   half    million   cars    cover   49  J/?    weeks.      The    record    of    1923    was 
approximate! v  10.4  per  cent  more  than  the  year  1920.    That  is  about 
4,900,000  cars    more   in    1923   than    in    1920;   4,900,000    cars   mul- 
tiplied by  $7   feet   per  car,   average,   will  give  you   35,500  miles  of 
moving  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  would  require 
pass   a  given   point.      So  the   railroads   did   stage  a   won- 
back. 

I  have  lived   at  the  transportation   end   of  the  car  service  bus' 
ness  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  want  to  offer  this  thought.    Some- 
body under  the  initials  of  H.    F.  L.  in  the   Railway  Age  about   six 
weeks  ago  parodied  this  song : 

"Yes,  we  have  no  car  shortage. 
We  have  no  car  shortage  today, 
We  have  carloads  by  millions 
And  ton  miles  by  billions 
And  all  kinds  of  freight,  and  say 
We   have  no  old-fashioned  embargoes, 
When  it  is  loaded  the  car  goes, 
But  yes  !     We  have  no  car  shortage, 
We  have  no  car  shortage  today." 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Crawford,  as  my  predecessor  in  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  this  Club,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  add  a 
little  cheer? 

MR.  D.  F.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  I  cannot  add  anything 
to  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  railroad  situation  given  by  Mr. 
Lee,  but  the  figure  of  $22,000,000,000  which  he  mentioned  as  the 
amount  invested  in  the  railways  has  given  me  a  thought  on  some- 
what different  lines. 
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Who  are  the  actual  owners  of  this  tremendous  amount  of 
property?  i  <lo  not  think  that  it  is  today  made  sufficiently  clear 
that  all  of  this  capital  is  held  by  the  people  oi   this  country. 

Over  $7,000,000,000  of  it  is  owned  by  777.M0  stockholders 
directly  and  the  remainder  is  included  in  the  assets  hack  of  all  oi 
our  individual  life  insurance  policies  and  savings  hank  deposits. 

It  is  certainly  astounding  to  have  presented  to  us  the  fact  that 
our  investments  amounting  to  some  $22,000,000,000  is  in  any  way 
endangered  by  adverse  legislation  or  unfair  treatment  of  any  kind 
and  it  would  seem  that  we,  as  owners  of  this  property,  would  make 
it  plain  to  the  Congress  and  other  legislatives  that  our  property 
must  he  given,  not  only  an  opportunity  to  function  for  its  intended 
purpose,  but  also  give  us  a  fair  return  for  the  money  we  have 
advanced  to  the  enterpsie. 

Ordinary  plain  common  sense  would  indicate  that  we  already 
have  ample  legislation  on  most  every  subject.  I  am  informed  that 
in  addition  to  the  English  Common  law  handed  down  to  us  we  have 
about  2,000,000  laws,  sixty-two  (62,000)  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  last  live  years,  and  that  during  this  period  65,000  court 
decisions  which,  by  the  precedent  set,  create  further  complications, 
have  been  rendered  and  incidentally  that  a  New  York  policeman,  to 
properly  perform  his  duty,  would  be  required  to  have  knowledge  of 
about  15,000  laws.  It  would  seem  with  all  this,  it  would  be  possible 
to  impose  all  the  regulations  of  the  railroads  required  to  protect  the 
public. 

As  owners  of  an  investment  of  $22,000,000,000,  growing  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  is  it  not  too  pre- 
cious? Does  it  not  mean  too  much  to  all  of  us  to  dismiss  lightly? 
Should  we  not  endeavor  to  impress  on  all  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  that  the  railroads  are  not  owned  by  that  mysteri- 
ous place,  "Wall  Street,"  or  any  two  or  three  or  small  group  of 
people,  but  by  everyone  who  owns  a  share  of  railroad  stock  car- 
ries  a  life  insurance  policy   or  has   a   savings  hank   account. 

L  think  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  something  like  164,000 
stockholders  and  I  am  sure  that  those  164,000  stockholders  do  not 
want  anything  to  happen  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  will 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  stock.  To  me,  this  is  bringing  the 
Mtbject  right  down  to  the  individual  pocketbook,  including  my  own. 

MR.  EMERY:  Mr.  Fannon  spoke  about  looking  after  the 
man   with   the   overalls,   bringing  to   his    attention    and   getting   him 
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better  acquainted  with  the  propositions  of  the  railroads.  1  think 
most  of  us  see  the  trade  papers  offered  to  the  railroads  and  see  the 
propaganda  that  is  going  out  there,  hut  these  trade  journals  do  not 
reach  many  of  the  interested  voters.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  gotten  out  propaganda,  in  the  form  of  little  pamphlets,  in  the 
dining  cars.  These  reach  only  a  comparatively  few.  The  President 
of  the  Illinois  Central  has  gotten  out  a  series  of  pamphlets,  dis- 
tributing them  all  over  his  territory,  getting  them  to  the  farmers  and 
business  men  along  the  road,  and,  J  understand,  has  secured  very 
gbbd   results  and  support   from  these  people. 

The  newspapers  publish  everything  that  is  given  out  by  La  Fob 
lette  and  these  other  men,  and  their  whole  basis  of  support  is 
through  the  newspapers,  and  a  lot  of  material  that  is  printed  by  the 
newspapers  is  not  based  on  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  take  occasion,  traveling  around  the  country,  to  talk  with 
people,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  number  of  those  who  still  take 
the  interpretation  of  the  Transportation  Act  that  the  railroads  are 
given  a  guaranteed  amount  of  money,  that  is,  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  a  certain  percentage  of  earnings  on  the  valuation  of 
the  road>.  This  is  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  It  has  been  misrep- 
resented to  them.  Those  are  the  people  who  are  back  of  these  Sen- 
ators who  are  trying  to  force  the  railroads  into  Government  own- 
ership  for  their  own  political  advantage. 

The  propaganda  that  is  spread  around,  as  1  have  said,  by  the 
railroads  does  not  reach  the  people  who  are  supporting  La  Fol- 
lette   and   his   ilk.  Get   at  the   individual  voter     with   the   propa- 

ganda of  personal  comparisons.  For  instance,  the  figure  of  $300,- 
000.000  paid  in  taxes  this  past  year  is  approximately  $3.00  to  each 
person  in  this  country.  There  i>  something  personal,  something 
that  appeals  to  the  individual.  The  cost  of  coal,  not  totals,  but  re- 
duced to  per  capita,  and  other  such  items  are  things  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  individual  who  is  supporting  these  Senators.  It  i> 
only  bv  their  support  that   such   men  are  continued   in   Congress. 

Jt  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  actual 
facts  and  figures  that  it  is  up  to  the  major  officials  of  the  railroads 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  before  the  average  voter.  Jt  strikes 
me  that  it  is  up  to  the  officials  of  the  railroads  to  counteract  this 
stuff  which  the  newspapers  are  putting  out  to  the  non-thinking  pub- 
lic for  these  Senators,  and  then  Congress  will  take  care  of  itself. 

PRES1DEXT:    I    wonder   if    it    would    lie    unreasonable   to   ask 
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Mi".  Malcolm  to  speak.     Ik-  gave  us  an  inspiration  after  Mr.   Fan- 

non's  talk  at  the  last  meeting  ami  I  know  there  are  ^onie  here  to- 
night who  did  not  hear  him  on  that  occasion  and  who,  1  know, 
would  like  to  hear  him  tonight.  If  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I 
would  like  to  gjye  Mr.   Malcolm  opportunity  to  say  a  word. 

MR.    E.    E.    MALCOLM:    Mr.    President    and    Gentlemen  r-^I 

am  not  a  public  speaker.  A  question  was  asked  at  the  last  meeting 
that  I  did  feel  I  could  answer,  and  I  believe  I  answered  it.  I  had 
not  thought  to  say  a  word  when  I  entered  the  meeting.  I  was  al- 
most forced  to  do  so  because  of  the  fact  that  a  question  \va> 
asked,  which  I  believed  I  knew  the  answer.  To  be  honest  with 
you,  I  would  much  rather  sit  down  this  evening. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  address  of  Mr.  Lee,  our  Vice 
President.  1  never  attend  any  meetings  such  as  this  and  listen  to 
the  remarks  made  by  any  of  its  members,  but  I  get  something  gooc 
out  of  it.  It  often  brings  back  to  my  mind  some  experience  I  have- 
had  during  my  railroad  career,  for  1  have  been  a  railroad  man  for 
26  years,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  railroad  employe.  I  have  had 
other  service  in  my  time.  I  was  a  journeyman  moulder  before  I 
was  21  years  of  age.  Necessity  possibly  caused  that,  for  I  had  a 
good  old  Scotch  father  and  mother,  who  raised  eight  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  needed  my  assistance,  so  I  got  down  to  business 
when  I  was  16  years  of  age.  All  the  schooling  I  got  was  in  the 
little  old  red  school  house  on  the  hill.  I  have  always  been  proud 
of  those  little  American  institutions.  But  my  railroad  life  was  the 
life  that  most  appealed  to  me.  It  is  the  life  I  have  been  most  in- 
terested in.  I  love  an  old  engine,  and  that  is  the  absolute  truth. 
When  an  old  engine  starts  oft  smooth  and  squeals,  every  revolution 
it  makes  it  is  a  part  of  myself.  I  feel  its  every  vibration.  That  is 
how  I  feel  when  I  am  at  my  regular  work.  That  is  my  life.  It  i; 
my  ambition.  It  is  myself.  If  a  man  loves  his  work  in  that  spirit, 
he  cannot  help  giving  good  service,  regardless  of  what  the  work 
may  be  or  by  what  corporation  he  may  be  employed.  It  is  the  spirit 
God  wants  to  install  in  every  man.  If  that  spirit  is  not  in  you,  or 
if  it  is  not  in  you  to  the  full  extent,  it  is  your  fault  and  not  the 
fault  of  your  Creator 

I  have  other  reasons  for  serving  my  country  in  the  way  I  have 
always  tried  to  do.  Personal  contact  with  a  number  of  its  officers, 
who  were  men  promoted  from  my  own  rank,  men  in  whom  I  have 
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faith   and    for   whom    1    have   friendship  and   admiration,  an  experi- 
ence 1  might  some  other  time  touch  on,  but  not  tonight. 

I  am  glad  we  have  got  Mr.  Fannon  as  a  member  with  us.  It 
shows  that  he  found  something  in  this  Club  at  our  last  meeting 
that  caused  his  heart  to  be  touched.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  Vice 
President  a  member.  And  above  all,  I  am  glad  to  be  a  member 
myself. 

PRESIDENT :  Mr.  Lent,  who  has  charge  of  our  Speakers' 
Committee,  has  a  very  important  announcement  to  make. 

MR.  JOHN  F.  LENT  :  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  of  the  re- 
action I  got  when  I  invited  Mr.  Lee  to  come  here  tonight.  We 
have  all  shown  our  appreciation  of  his  being  here  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  when  I  first  broached  the  subject,  he  was  not  at  all 
hesitant  about  accepting.  He  said  he  was  going  to  be  very  happy  to 
be  here  and  meet  with  us.  So  as  you  linger  after  the  meeting,  as 
many  of  you  as  can  come  up  and  meet  him  because  his  ambitions 
in  coming  to  this  meeting  were  not  so  much  to  get  to  talk  as  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  mention.  I  presume  only  a  limited 
number  of  you  got  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  transportation 
meetings  in  Washington  two  weeks  ago.  I  sat  throughout  those 
meetings  and  I  got  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  discuss  any  of  those  subjects  tonight,  but  this 
thing  I  want  to  bring  to  you.  We  secured  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
those  meetings  for  our  official  meeting  next  month,  Hon.  George 
Post,  of  New  York. 

PRESIDENT  :  Mr.  Post  is  a  member  of  this  Club.  Are  there 
any   others   who   would   like  to  add  to  the   discussion  at  this  time? 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON  : :  :The  question  of  loyalty  has  been 
raised  and  Mr.  Fannon  referred  to  the  practice  of  people  from  the 
surrounding  towns  going  down  to  New  York  or  Chicago  and  regis- 
tering as  from  Pittsburgh.  J  believed  in  that  story  for  many  years, 
until  we  had  a  meeting  here  about  a  year  ago,  when  they  were  at- 
tempting to  start  a  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  bor- 
oughs in  the  County  with  Pittsburgh.  That  came  up  as  an  argu- 
ment, and  that  argument  went  very  well  until  a  gentleman  got  up 
and  said:  "I  did  that  for  years.  I  went  to  a  certain  hotel  in  New 
York  that  had  a  special  room,  for  which  I  paid  $5  a  day.  I  went 
down  one  evening  and  there  was  a  new  clerk,  and  in  some  way  un- 
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consciously — unconscious  cerebration,  I  suppose     I   wrote  my  nam< 
'John  Smith,     Swissvale,  Pa.'     The     clerk  looked  at   it     and  said: 

'Your  room  will  he  $3.50.'     1  saw  a  great  light  and  ever  since,  when 
1  go  to  New  York,  I  live  in  Swissvale,  Pa." 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  to  your  thanks  to  the  speaker,  1 
think  we  should  have  an  expression  from  the  Club,  and  being  some- 
what on  the  edge  of  the  railroads  and  as  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  will  lake  this  occasion  to  offer  a  motion  of  appreciation  of  the 
address  of  Air.  Lee  and  his  coming  before  us.  with  the  hope  of 
many  years'  residence  among  us,  and  that  we  express  our  appreci- 
ation by  a  rising  vote. 

(The   motion   prevailed   unanimously   by   all   members    rising.) 
There  being  no    further  business,    upon   motion,    the   meeting 
adjourned. 

J.    1).    CONWAY,    Secretary. 
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3n  flemnriam 


STEPHEN  C.  MASON 

Died  December    12th,    1923. 


A.    R.   A.   Standard   Type    "D"   Couplers 

Pitt    Couplers  Penn   Couplers 

For   Cars   and    Locomotives 

Pitt    Pivoted    Passenger    Couplers    and    A.    R.    A.   Type    "D" 

Passenger  Couplers   For   Passenger   Equipment   Cars. 

Steel     Castings    lor    Railroad     Work. 

And     Open     Hearih     Forging     Ingots    and     Billets,     Rolled 

Steel   Bars. 

The  WlcConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th   St.   &   A.   V.   Ry.,  Arsenal   Station, 
PITTSBURGH.   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand   Fired   Engines 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For    Locomotive    Tenders 

6649    of    Our    Stokers 

In   Service   On   80   Railroads 


(5420  of  this  number  are   DUPLEXES) 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50    Church    Street  Munsey    Bldg.  Railway     Exchangt 

Nezv    York  \]rashington,    D.     C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 

METALLIC  /gX  PACKINGS 

for  Locomotivej   (f(    Jul  \     SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,   Valve  Vwj^ J     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  andAir  Pumps  V^X      STEAM-TIGHT 
The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 


JOHNS  'Manviixe  RahjroadSupplies 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.     82     Moulded     Packing    Cups 

Asbestos  Packings                        Locomotive  Spiral  and        Expander        Rings       for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal              Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse   Gear  Cylinders. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood  TrangeburgUnderfloor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    of 

Cylinders                                                      J^^^*\  service. 
Ili^h   Temperature   Cements                 ^^WL3lf\  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 
Industrial  Flooring                                   /    PwrjlLa  t  Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 
Locomotive  Lagging                                I      I ' tl'Hllif   I  Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   V    \Uj|pU^  /  Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.      Throttle,      Valve     Stem,     cover^K  I_l  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock,   Gaskets,    etc.                        thi  continent  ing  and  Siding. 


£ST  erne/6  JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.    *EVYOKB 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO,   ST.    LOUIS,   ST.   PAUL,  WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

The  HUXTOOX  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 

For  that  reason,  whenever  the  best  is  desired,  specify 
HUXTOOX    ECOXOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 

REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


Q  &  C   Universal  Guard  Rail  Clamps 

THE  Universal  design,  meaning  an  interchangeable 
yoke,  for  all  standard  "T"  sections  of  rail  makes  it 
only  necessary  to  order  new  malleable  nttinps  when 
changing  rail  sections.     The  yoke  is  drop  forged  with    I" 
beam  construction  and  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  heat 
treated. 

BLUEPRINTS  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

X&  Q  &  C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 


SAN   FRANCI?CO 


ST.    LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

(General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  (  BUTLER,  PA. 

OFFICES  \  NEW  YORK  :     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

[CHICAGO:     Fisher  Building  (HAMMOND,  IND 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all   Classes   of  Service,  from  our   Standard  Designs, 
or    according    to    Specifications    of    Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  Sggggg 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium   Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY    EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  ^.dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  Mr=t.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,   Canada,   65    Dalhousie    St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  GflR  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

CASTINGS  FORCINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sal 


Established    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SUYDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES    &    JAPANS 

Telephone  General    Offices 

Island  and  Prtble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Space  for  Sale. 


ma 

0F  *!*£ 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ORHINAL  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 

CYPRUS  BRONZE  BEARING  METAL 

(Adopted    by    the    U.    S.    R.    A.    during   the    War,    and  by    the 

American    Railway    Association   as   "Grade   B,"    in    June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEARINGS -MOTOR  BEARINGS 

itatiri  Olfiu   &  Wwkt,  JERSEY   8ITT.  N.  J. 


TYPE   A  SUPERHEATER    LOCOMOTIVES 


Make  firing  M*l*r 
Haul  longer  trains 


•ava   coal   and   wa-trr 
Maintain  faeter  schedules 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.         Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 


'•'>'Ul     '4* 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

=^==a  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  === 

PORGINGS 


FOR   SALE 


Martin  J.   O'Brien   Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL    RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON    ELECTRIC   TIE   TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTER  CHANGEABLE    TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


An  Independent  Inspection  Service  For  Railroads 

Embracing  progressive  inspection  of  Locomotives,  Cars.  Rails,  Bridges,  Trark 
Fastenings,  etc.,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  products. 

Bulletins  20  and  21  describe  this  service  in  detail.     Write  for  your  copies. 

Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory 


INSPECTING  ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS. 

Branch  Offices  in  the  Principal  Cities. 


Pittsburgh,  Pccna. 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  F>A. 
-MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Gold  Punched  C.  &T.  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc, 


This  Space  For  Sale 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  furnace  and  a  fuel  for  every  railway  application 
COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


Lift    out    the    glasses 
one     at     a     time     to 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices. 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis   "Solid  Truss"   Passenger   Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,   PA. 
Sa!es    Office:    1602    Oliver   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f*&  MWMWMW 
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THE 


GDULD  iMPI  [A  SYSTEM 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO 


NEW   YORK 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  DEPEW,  N.  Y. 

$MIMMMIMWMIMIMM«M«IIMMMMWIMWWMMMMMMNMMHMMMMWV 


ONE-PIECE 
Pneumatic   Riveting  Hammer 


Faster  and  more   powerful 
blows  enable  you  to  drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,   Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


-****. 

U 
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STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -     -     Pa. 


NATIONAL  vS&l  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

"STAR  SPECIAL" 

Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.     Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 

WORKS:  General    Offiices: 

„     .      ,        v-     „        _.„  .        .     „  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Rochester,    V    \.        Pittsburgh,    Pa.  New    York    office: 

Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O.  2040    Grand     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 
New   York    City,    N.    Y.  301     LIBERTY     BUILDING 


BRAKE  SHOES 

AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
<5c     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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MAHRVEL" 


OIL   BURNING 

RIVET     HEATERS,    TORCH    OUTFITS,    FLUE    WELDING 

CAR  REPAIR  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  SHOP  FURNACES 

REDUCE    COST    AND    INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Call  our  Pittsburgh  Office,  239  OLIVER  BUILDING 

MAHR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,     MINN. 


THE     NATIONAL. 

COILED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Chicago  Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  ill. 


Service    Our    Motto 

"The  Packing  That  Packs" 

Metallic   Packing  for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve   Stems   and 

Air   Pumps 

THE    PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB.,    U.    S.    A. 

W.   S.  Murrian   Co.,  Southeastern  Sales  Agents, 
Rooms   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building,    Knoxville,    Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED      1884 


JL*A  SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 

lUiirA^UiLJ 
ESZ2%Jf     "STRENGTHENS,     DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

^>J£j^^^^  Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 

IN   DAILY   USE   BY   ALL    LEADING   RAILROADS   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


Chicago  hi.  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send   for  our   new   booklet — the    most   thor- 
VTf\  /VW"-Tn     ough    discussion    of    rust   prevention   ever   pub- 
I  I A    ™    lished.     NO-OX-ID  has  a  wide  range  of  uses 
IR0N+M<VRUST     in    Railway    Service. 

■Hw>OriainalEustJ>revenJ<ve  .  , 

r  Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE    T.   H.   SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 
THE   IDEAL   PAI  NT  Ol  L 


B.  C. 

SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co 


CHICAGO  Office. 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


tented    .April   13,   iyj 


Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are  built   to   stand   the   strain   of  long,   hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA, 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for    special    catalogue. 


Machine   Tools 

FOR      LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  a;; 
well  as  electric  traveling  crane?, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and     steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  Cily 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


WEsmmvst 

FRKTIOiSL  DRAFT  GEARS 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


^/ESrmGUOVSE,MR  BRAKE  CO. 

^lmerdintf ,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save   their   cost  in   three  months'  time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel   Types    for    either   alternating   or   direct 

current.]     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Rebuilding  Old 
Locomotives  To  Haul 
Greater  Tonnage 

When  railroad  traffic  is  increasing,  the  importance  of  developing 
maximum  capacity  in  every  lccomotive  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. For  this  reason,  many  railroads  have  rebuilt  and  modernized 
old  power  to  increase  capacity  and  efficiency  ;  and  the  result  invariably 
justifies     the     expenditure. 

Our  ample  facilities  for  rebuilding  locomotives  and  furnishing  the 
material  to  do  the  work  in  railroad  shops,  are  at  the  command  of  any 
railroad. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.     E.     Hale,    375     Union     Arcade    Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 


^ 


Hoist  with  Little  Qiants 


Why  Waste  Minutes 
on  a  Few  Seconds'  Job  1 


HIS  Little  Giant  Air  Hoist  on  the  jib-crane, 
pictured   above,    will    do   the    work    of    ten 


The  time  required  to  move  heavy  material  from 
slotter  to  carrier  is  measured  by  seconds — one 
man  operates  it  I 

Isn't  that  the  logical  way  to  handle  heavy 
pieces? 

Other  Little  Giants  are  overhead  in  this  machine 
shop  swinging  work  in  or  out  of  the  various  ma- 
chine tools  used  in  locomotive  repair. 

The  use  of  Little  Giant  Air  Hoists  is  one  step 
toward  economical  shop  production.  They  are 
cheap  to  operate  and  require  but  little  attention. 
Their  installation  will  hurry  your  production  by 
lifting  or  moving  the  heavier  work  with  maximum 
speed  and  economy. 

Little  Qiants  Lift  from  One  to  Ten  Tons 


Bulletin 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 


6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Saks  and  *  Service  Branches  alt  o 

er  Me  World 

•Birmingham 
•Cincinnati 

•Cleveland 
Denver 

•Detroit 
El  Paso 

•Los  Angele 
•MErmnnI 
•New  Or:ea 

•New  York        Sa'l  Lake  City  Tulsa               "Buenos  Aires    Da 
s     'Philadelphia  *San  Francisco  Berlin                Calcutta            Ha 
s     'Pittsburgh      'Seattle              Bombay             Christian  la       He 
s    Richmond      *St    Louis          Brussels           Durban           Ho 
Canadian  Pneumatic  Tnnl  Comnany.  Ltd..  M-intreal,  manufacture 

rpn             Johannesburg    Milan               Paris 
vara            Kobe                'Montevideo   "RiodeJanei 

singfors      London              Montreal          Rotterdam 
io!ulu          Manila               Osaka              Santiago 
n  ol  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  in  Canada 

Tampleo        *Wlnnip*g 


Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  manufacturers  of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  In  England 


.BOYER  PNEUMATIC  MM MERS- -LITTLE  GIANT  PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
C HICAGO  PNEUMATIC  AIR  COMPRESSORS  •  -VACUUM  PUMPS  •  •  PNEUMATIC  HOISTS. 
GI ANT "OIL  AND   GAS  ENGINES  ^<tCJd>-=_  ROCK  DRILLS  •-  COAL  DRILLS 


Pneumatic 


Hoists 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

are   the   solution   of  your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery    Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
tives   today.      Write    us    about   ymr    requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and    Radial    Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

Flannery    Building,    3528    Forbes    Street, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 

HAS    THE 

STRENGTH  /VND  WEARING  OU/VLITIES 

THAT    ARE     ABSOLUTELY     NECESSARY     IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE  RESULTS    GREAT 

Manufactured    Only    By 

Hunt-Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 

W.    B.   LEACH,    President    and    General    Manager 

OFFICE    AND    WORKS: 
383      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 
=  0       "OSTON.     MASS 


J.  G.  PLATT, 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company, 

New  York  Franklin.  Pa.  Chicago 

-  and  offices  in  principal  cities  » 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 

FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs— it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous — a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 
alignment. 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

McCormick  Building  Chicago 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  ...  50  Church  Street 
CHICAGO  -  -  -  Fisher    Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.  -  -  Mutual  Building 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  -  -  42  Todd  Building 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  -  -  Munsey  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    IS.    1901. 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE  D.  OGDEN, 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.      STUCKI,  E.    V.    WILLIAMS. 

Engineer,  Supt.     Motive     Power,     B.     R.     &     P.     Ry., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.  DuBois,    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.    D.     CONWAY.  F.   H.  STARK. 

Sec'y-Treas.,    Ry.    Supply   Mfrs.   Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car    Inspector,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.  H.   TURNER,    Special    Rep.   to   V.   P.,   P.    &    L.   E.   R.   R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS,    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL,    Sec'y.,    Assn.   of   Transp'n.    Officers,    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila.,    Pa. 

F.  M.    McNULTY,     Rosslyn    Farms,     Carnegie,     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad,    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 
D.    M.    HOWE,     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN,    Asst.    to    General    Supt.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   H.    MAXFIELD,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System.    Wilmington,    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LANAHAN,    President.    Fort   Pitt   Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL   LYNN,   Master   Car   Builder,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.   R..    McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Fa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY,    Vice    President,     Champion    Sales    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
C.    O.    DAMBACH,     Gen.     Supt.,    P.    &    W.    Va.,    Ry.     Co.,    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON,    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES,    Schaefer    Equipment    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN,    General    Mgr.,    Westinghouse    Air   Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding.    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.   A.   RALSTON,   Mechanical    Engineer,    Union    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT,    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.   D.   CHITTENDEN,    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS,    General    Supt.,    B.    R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY,    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines,    P.     &    L.    E.     R.     R.,     McKees 

F.  G.    MINNICK,    Asst.    General   Mgr.,   P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY,    Railway    Supplies,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG,    Sales    Mgr..    Penn    fron    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER,    Supt.   of  Orders,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER.   Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER,    JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.   E.   HAYNES,    Master   Mechanic,    Standard   Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH,    General    Foreman.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Purchasing    Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   M.   WOLF,    Road   Fore,    of   Engines,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,   Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN   F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS,    Master  Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    System.    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.   KNOX.    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD.   Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie  Steel  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,   Asst.   to   V.   P.,   Westinghouse   Air    Brake    Co.,   Wilmerding.    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J.     H.     McCONNELL October.       1901,  to  October,  1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November.   1903,  to  October,  1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,   1905.  to  October,  1907 

*H.    W.     WATTS November,   1907,  to  April,  1903 

D.     J.     REDDING November,   1908,  to  October,  1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,   1910,  to  October,  191a 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,   1912,  to  October,  1914 

F.     M.     McNULTY November,   1914,  to  October,  1916 

J.    G.     CODE November,   1916,  to  October,  1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November,   1917,  to  October,  1918 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,   1918,  to  October,  1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,   1919,  to  October,  1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,   1920,  to  October,  1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November,    1921,  to  October.  1921 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,   1922,  to  October,  1923 

* — Deceased.  

Meetings    held     fourth     Thursday     of     each     month     except    June.     July     and    August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 


February  28,   1924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  First  Vice  President  A.  Stucki  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered. 


MEMBERS 


Adams,   L,ou 
Adams,   W.  A. 
Allan,  W.  J. 
Ambrose,  W.  F. 
Anderson,  A.  E. 
Anderson,  J.  W. 
Anger,   C.  E. 
Antes,  Edwin  L. 
Baer,    Harry   L- 
Barrett,  R.  h. 
Battenhouse,  J.  M. 
Beam,   E.   J. 
Bennett,  Jas.  G. 
Berghane,  A.  L. 
Blakley,   T.   M. 
Borg,   J.    E. 
Bowrden,   T.   C. 
Brown,  W.  E. 
Burnside,  C.  J. 
Campbell,  C.  W. 
Campbell,  J.  T. 
Campea,  T.  A. 
Carlsson,  John 
Cartwright,  Wm.  E. 
Christy,  F.  X. 
Clark,  C.  C. 
Conway,  J.  D. 
Cooper,  J.   P. 
Crawford,  D.  F. 
Crenner,  J.  A. 
Cunningham,   H.   L. 
Cunningham,   H.  R. 
Cunningham,  R.  I. 
Dambach,  C.  O. 
Darrah,  C.  B. 
Davis,    Chas.    S. 
Dudley,    J.    C. 
Edwards,   C.    H. 


Emery,    E. 
Eysmans,  J.  L. 
FitzSimmons,   E.   S. 
Forrest,   C.  H. 
Freshwater,  F.  H. 
Furch,   George  J, 
Gaw,   F.  W. 
Gilg,   Henry  F. 
Glenn,    J.    H. 
Goda,    P.    H. 
Graham,  John  A. 
Greene,   W.   F. 
Grimshaw,   F.   G. 
Hackett,    C.    M. 
Hale,   Chas.   E. 
Hanscom,  J.   R. 
Hansen,  Wm.  C. 
Harris,   C.  A. 
Harris,   J.    P. 
Hasper,    W.    C. 
Haynes,  J.   E. 
Headington,    R.    V. 
Herlehy,    David    T. 
Herron,  B.  J. 
Holmes,    E.    H. 
Hood,    J.    M. 
Hoover,    R.    C. 
Hornbeck,  W.  E. 
Howe,    C.   A. 
Howe,   D.   M. 
Hulick,    E.    G. 
Hussong,  A.  C,  Jr. 
James,  J.  H. 
Johnston,  W.  A. 
Jungbluth,  Adolph 
Kaup,   H.   E. 
Kearney,    J.    W. 
Kegel,   Arthur   E. 


Kelly,   H.   B. 

King,  J.   W.,  Jr. 
Kirkpatrick,  H.  F. 
Kohl,   H.   J. 
Kroske,   J.   F: 
Kummer,  J.   H. 
Lanahan,  Frank  J. 
Lappe,    J.     C. 
Laughner,  C.  L. 
Lee,    Elisha 
Lee,    L.    A. 
Lehr,   H.  W. 
Lewis,    Herbert 
Lilley,    C.    S. 
Lobez,  P.  L- 
Lohr,   Allen  W. 
Lowe,   W.   D. 
Lower,   N.  M. 
Ludgate,  B.  A. 
Ludwig,    C.    F. 
Maliphant,  C.  W. 
Meeker,  H.  B. 
Merscher,    John 
Mertz,    J.   J. 
Milbv,  t.  A. 
Millar,   C.   W. 
Milliken,    T- 
Mitchell,   John  H. 
Mitchell,    W.   J. 
Moyer,  Oscar  G.  A. 
McNeill,   J.  Edward 
Nelson,  W.  O. 
Orchard,    Chas. 
Osborne,   L.    E. 
Osbourne,  Alfred  S. 
Painter,  Joseph 
Paisley,    R.    M. 
Parked    F.    H. 
Parker,    W.    G. 
Peoples,   j.  S. 
Post,  Gea  A. 


Proft,  J.  W. 
Provost,    S.    W. 
Rabold,  W.  E. 
Ralston,    |.   A 
Rankin,    V,.     I',. 
Raushcart,  E.  A. 
Redding,  R.  D. 
Renshaw,  W.   B. 
Rick,    R.    C. 
Rogers,   Robert 
Roth,  Philip  J. 
Ryan,   D.   W. 
Sage,  R.  V. 
Scheck,  H.  G. 
Severn,    A.    B. 
Sheridan,   T.   F. 
Shellenbarger,  H.  M. 
Smith,    John   L. 
Smith,   M.  A. 
Smythe,  W.  C. 
Snowden,   H.  J. 
Snyder,   J.   W. 
Spielman,  J.   A. 
Stoller,  Karl  M. 
Stucki,  A. 
Sutherland,  L. 
Thompson,  A.  W. 
Thompson,    L-    D. 
Timme,    W.    F. 
Trueblood,  H.  J. 
VanVranken,   S.   E. 
Walker,   E.   H. 
Walther,  G.   C. 
Warner,    E.    O. 
Webster,   H.  D. 
Weissert,   W.    J. 
Wells,    F.    H. 
Willoughby,   F.  R. 
Wright,  John  B. 
Young,   F.   C. 
Zilian,  R.   F. 


VISITORS 


Abel,  L  L. 
Bennett,  T.  W. 
Bentley,    W.    F. 
Borden,    J.    A. 
Burns,    &.    P. 


Clifford,   C.   H.,   Jr. 
Conner,    F.    W. 
Cunningham,  W.   P. 
Daddow,    T.    L- 
Davis,    Win.    B. 
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Elkin,  W.  A. 
Fagan,  R. 
Felton,   F. 
Fowler,  Geo.  L. 
Harris,    A.    R. 
Hazen,    H.    M. 
Hildenbrand,  L.  B. 
Hyans,   Harrv  W. 
Jex,    W.    S. 
[ungbluth,    Herbert 
Keebler,   Dr.    C.   B. 
Kelley,    H.    T. 
Ketchpel,  Paul  A. 
Kirkpatrick,   W.  R. 
Larson,   Soen 
Leonard,  P.  J. 
Lowery,  Dr.  }os.  E. 
Luddy^    W.    E. 
MacKenzie,    [.    R. 
Mann,   Nelson  T. 
Mays,   Chas.   B. 
Meeker,   Donald 
Miller,   A.   E. 


Miller,   C.    R. 
Munhall,  John 
Mellvaine,  C.  L. 
Mcintosh,    R.    L. 
Nelson,   W.    M. 
O'Connor,    M.    J. 
O 'Donovan,    M*  C. 
Orndorff,    J.    R. 
Posteraro,   S.  F. 
Riddle,   D.   E. 
Ridgway,    E.    H. 
Russell,   W.   C. 
Schmitt,  Win.   F. 
Schrontz,    S.   B. 
Schwer,   L.    D. 
Shaw,    Jas.    B. 
Sheaslev,   R.  A. 
Sherriff,  C.  F. 
Sneck,    H    . 
Swinson,  Stuart  J. 
Thomas,  G.  P. 
Ward,  W.  E. 
Williams,  Samuel  L. 


The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed   with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with,  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed  form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership : 

Arenth,  Jacob  J.,  Clerk.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  13  Sycamore  St.,  Etna,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Baily,  J.  H.,  Secretary,  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Recom- 
mended by  F.  C.  Riddile. 

Blake,   T.   W.,   Secy,   to  Vice   Pres.,   Penna.   R.   R.   System.    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Ralston. 

Booth,  W.  F.,  Supt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R,  3510  Louisa  St.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 
Catt,  Clyde  E.,  Div.  Accountant,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  408  B.  &  O.  Pass. 

Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 
Clifford,  Charles  H.,  Special  Rep.,  Sherman  Service,     6329  Walnut 

St.,  E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  F.  S.  Fannon. 
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Clinton,  M.  R.,  Supt.  Car  Service,  P.  &  I..  K.  R.  R..  624  P.  &  L.  1'.. 

Depot.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  I).   I.  Redding. 
Dierker,   R.  H.  L..  Asst.  Term']  Agt.,   B.  &  O.   R.   R.,  Grant    and 

Water  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Ra.     Recommended  by  j.    T.  Campbell. 
Fisher.  Edward   C.   Transp'n     Timekeeper,   B.  &     O.   R.     R.,  4822 

Monongahela     St.,   Pittsburgh,     Pa.     Recommended     by    |.  A. 

Spielmann. 

Fritz,  Roy,  C.  C,  1).  F,  A.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  5904  Penn  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Ra.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Hopkins,  Geo.,  Boiler  Foreman,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry.,  713  Idlewood 
Ave.,  East  Carnegie,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J  no.   L.   Smith. 

Horgan,  Charles  T.,  Supt.  of  Police,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  J.  A.   Spielmann. 

Hyde,  W.  B.,  Agent.  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  340  Craft  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  T.  Campbell. 

Keim,  C.  C,  C.  C,  Agt.  Jet.  Tfr.  Penna.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  Thirty- 
third  &  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  J.  T. 
Campbell. 

Keller,  Edward  H.,  Secy,  to  Supt..  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  58  Natchez  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Ketchpel,  Paul  A.,  Engr.  Dept.,  Loco.  Stoker  Co.,  14  Montana  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  R.  Davison. 

Larsen,  Jacob  C,  Asst.  to  Mech.  Engr.,  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings 
Co.,  So.  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Recommended  by  J. 
D.   Conway. 

Leonard,  P.  J.,  Gen.  Fore.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  5118  Duncan  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  T.  Campbell. 

Luddy,  Wm.  E.,  E.  H.  Fore.,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  J.  C.  Dudley. 

MacKenzie,  J.  B.,  Engr.  Dept.,  Loco.  Stoker  Co.,  132  First  St.,  As- 
pinwall,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  R.  Davison. 

Moore,  Andrew  B.,  Asst.  C.  C.  to  Gen.  Supt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  201 
B.  &  O.  Pass.  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  J.  A. 
Spielmann. 

McGeorge,  D.  W.,  Sales  Dept.,  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Recommended  by  J.  A.  Ralston. 

Patterson,  Harry  W.,  Clerk,  Union  R.  R.,  1724  Aurelius  St.,  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa.     Recommended  by  A.  F.  Coulter. 
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Perkins,  H.  E.,  Transitman,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  458  Hays  Ave.,  Mt.  Oli- 
ver Sta.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Posteraro,  S.  F.,  Freight  Cashier,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Grant  &  Water 
Sts.,  Pttisburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  T.  Campbell. 

Ringer,  Elmer  C,  Asst.  C.  C.  to  Supt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  4819  Monon- 
gahela  St.,  Hazelwood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  J.  A. 
Spielmann. 

Roberts,  James  E.,  Clerk,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  618  Marchand  St., 
E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  Jas.  G.  Bennett. 

Roddy,  F.  V.  Supv'r  Fuel  Loading,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  207  Grandview 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Schmidt,  William,  Rodman,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  1719  Greenleaf  St., 
Duquesne  Hgts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spiel- 
mann. 

Schramm,  Ralph  L.,  Rodman,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  401  B.  &  ().  Station, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.   A.   Spielmann. 

Schwer,  Leo  D.,  Production  Checker,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  R.  F. 
D.,  Verona,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  V.  Headington. 

Tipton,  George  M.,  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Braddock,  Pa.  Recom- 
mended by  J.   A.   Spielmann. 

Turner,  E.  Archer,  Engr.  Dept.  Loco.  Stoker  Co.,  5211  Stanton 
Ave.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  R.   Davison. 

Ward,  W.  E.,  C.  C.  to  Gen.  Supt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  201  B.  &  O. 
Depot,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.   Spielmann. 

Yenger,  James  K.,  Clerk,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  126  Charles  St., 
Mt.  Oliver  Sta.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  R.  Y. 
Headington. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  :  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jesse  R.  Meade, 
Asst.  Road  Foreman  of  Engines,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co.,  who  died 
January  23,  1924,  and  Mr.  Essex  Thomas,  Superintendent,  Union 
Railroad  Co.,  died  February  18,  1924. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Appropriate  memorial  will  appear  in  the 
Official   Proceedings  of  the  Club. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  President  Geo.  D.  Ogden 
expressing  regret  for  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  and  ex- 
pressing beat  wishes  for  a  large  attendance  in  honor  of  the  speaker, 
Mr.  George  A.  Post. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  It"  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Club  at  this  time,  it  will  be  my  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Tins  is  really  not 
necessary,  for  he  is.  1  am  proud  to  say,  a  member  of  this  Club  and 
has  been  for  over  twenty  years,  in  good  standing,  too.  You  all 
know  he  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  a  manufacturer,  he  is  a  lawyer, 
he  is  a  statesman.  And  when  T  look  at  the  attendance  this  eve- 
ning 1  need  say  no  more  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  members  of  this  Club.  He  is  to  address  us  upon  the  subject : 
''What  Has  Happened?"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
the  Honorable  George  A.  Post. 

"WHAT   HAS  HAPPENED" 
By  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Post. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of 
Pittsburgh  : — It  is  probably  not  proper  for  me  to  move  any  amend- 
ment to  anything  that  has  been  said  by  the  presiding  officer  re- 
garding myself  preceding  my  arrival  upon  the  platform.  But  I  do 
feel  that  in  justice  to  myself,  and  in  justice  to  the  truth,  there  ought 
to  be  an  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  introduction  by  your  Presi- 
dent in  which  he  described  me  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  It  is 
true,  and  I  confess  it,  I  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  when  a 
youngster,  but  I  am  like  what  the  little  girl  said  about  her  father, 
when  the  minister  came  along  to  where  she  was  playing  in  the  street 
and  asked  her:  "Little  girl,  is  your  father  a  Christian?"  She  an- 
swered promptly:  "Yep,  but  he  don't  work  at  it."  I  particularly 
take  exception  to  the  idea  that  I  am  a  statesman,  because  Tom  Reed 
once  said  that  a  statesman  is  a  politician  who  is  dead.  I  offer  my- 
self in  evidence,  as  Exhibit  A,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  yet  dead  by 
a  darned  sight. 

All  the  same,  of  course,  it  is  very  pleasant  for  anyone  to  be 
so  cordially  greeted  as  I  have  been  by  you.  I  have  just  emerged 
from  a  little  dinner  at  the  close  of  which  there  was  opened  up  a  jug 
of  verbal  molasses,  the  content  of  which  was  poured  upon  my  un- 
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protected  head  until  my  hair  was  all  sticky.  1  was  literally  drenched 
by  the  downpour  of  compliment,  from  the  mouths  of  men  who  were 
saying  awfully  sweet  things  about  me.  Being  human,  I  liked  to 
hear  nice  things  about  myself.  Regarding  the  truthfulness  of  all 
that  was  said,  I  hope  to  God  Congress  will  not  appoint  any  investi- 
gating committee. 

Jt  was  a  little  over  eighteen  years  ago  that  I  last  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  After  you  have  had 
such  a  nice,  long  rest  from  my  vocal  strenuosities,  you  must  be 
thoroughly  refreshed,  so  I  don't  propose  to  worry  about  how  much 
of  your  time  I  shall  occupy  this  evening.  If  I  shall  tire  you  some- 
what, you  can  take  another  eighteen  years  for  recuperation.  By  that 
time,  my  permanent  address  will  not  be  known.  If  you,  or  those 
who  shall  survive  this  onslaught,,  and  live  that  long,  should  then 
again  yearn  for  my  presence,  you  couldn't  reach  me.  And  you 
could  go  on   resting. 

Just  to  cheer  you  up  a  little,  J  call  to  your  attention  a  hearten- 
ing fact.  That  wise,  gallant,  kindly  and  resourceful  fellow-member 
of  yours,  my  dear  friend,  Frank  Lanahan,  when  he  heard  that  I 
had  been  invited  to  speak  before  this  club,  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  from  long  acquaintance  with  me,  that  I 
would  arrive  in  Pittsburgh  with  my  mouth  full  of  talk.  Thereupon, 
Frank,  animated  by  a  humane  impulse,  proceeded  with  his  far- 
famed  finesse,  adroitly  to  put  one  over  on  Astley  Terry,  whereby  I 
was  shunted  into  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  for  a  partial 
discharge  of  my  lingual  content.  Frank  figured,  evidently,  that  what 
the  Chamber  got  out  of  me  at  mid-day,  you  wouldn't  have  to  get 
along  toward  midnight.  So,  you  see,  what  I  am  about  to  hand  to 
you  is,  in  the  parlance  of  George  Ogden's  band  of  traffic-getters  : 
L.  C.  L. 

It  seems  but  yesterday — so  well  do  I  remember  the  lofty  theme 
upon  which  1  dwelt  in  somewhat  fervent  accents  upon  that  beauti- 
ful October  evening  in  1905 — that  I  stood  before  you  pleading  for 
a  sweeter  attitude  toward  the  Railway  Supply  man,  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  officials.  You  may  not  remember  it,  but  I  can  never 
forget — for  I  said  it  myself — and  we  all  know  how  impressive  to 
ourselves   are  things   we  have   said  to  others. 

Having  thus  established  a  fixed  date  after  which,  down  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  important  events  that 
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have  revolutionized  the  manner  of  doing  things,  my  query  is,  as   I 
again  face  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh:  "What's  Happened!" 

This  Assembly  being  composed  of  those  who  are  closely  allied 
in  their  daily  lives  with  matters  affecting  railroad  transportation, 
either  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  or  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  railroad  equipment,  I  shall,  naturally,  confine  my  remarks  to 
what   has  happened  in  the  railroad   world. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  am  compelled,  also,  to  eliminate  all 
discussion  or  relation  of  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  railroad  management  in  administrative  efficiency,  inventive  in- 
genuity and  technical  skill,  whereby  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  public  have  been  enhanced,  and  greater  celerity  and  economy  in 
the  movement  of  the  nation's  tonnage  have  been  attaind.  That  is 
a  thrilling  story  all  by  itself. 

My  theme,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  "What's  Hap- 
pened?" treats  of  the  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Railway  Supply  Men  toward  the  railroads,  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  attitude  of  government  toward  the  railroads, 
and  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  public. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Railway  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  May,  1905, 
that  the  Railway  Supply  Men  received  their  first  recognition  as  a 
co-operative  force,  worthy  of  recognition,  from  the  executive  offi- 
cials of  the  railroads. 

The  prospect  for  the  Congress  proving  to  be  the  brilliant  event 
that  the  Railroad  officials  had  hoped  for,  had  waned  sadly,  until  the 
thought  occurred  to  some  of  them  (and  as  it  turned  out,  quite  a 
happy  thought  it  was),  to  appeal  to  the  Railway  Supply  Men  to  see 
if  they  could  do  anything  to  save  the  Congress  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  was  fast  sinking. 

Into  the  details  of  wdiat  the  Supply  Men  did,  responsive  to 
that  appeal,  I  shall  not  go  further  than  to  say  that,  beyond  doubt, 
the  International  Railway  Congress  of  1905,  with  its  visible  and 
outward  signs  of  splendor,  established  a  high  water  mark  for  any 
Mich  Congress  ever  held  before  or  since.  The  imposing  opening 
of  the  great  Railway  Appliance  Exhibition,  over  the  formal  exer- 
cises of  which  George  Westinghouse  presided  with  stately  dignity, 
which  is  yet  vividly  remembered  in  Washington,  and  by  all  who 
participated,  was  some  day  at  the  National  Capital.  At  its  close, 
Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  then  President  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
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sociation,  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Exhibition  Committee 
and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  the  tail  is  waging  the  dog  in  great  shape.  I 
salute  you!" 

The  Supply  Men  had  for  the  first  time  all  pulled  together,  and 
in  their  achievement  they  had  conscious  pride.  But  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  had  happened,  as  a  result  of  their  united  efforts, 
was,  that,  while  working  together,  they  learned  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate one  another,  and  lasting  friendships  were  formed  between 
men  who  theretofore  had  viewed  each  other  as  comptitors  without 
any   common  interest. 

Up  to  that  time  they  had  not  concerned  themselves  much  about 
the  fundamental  economics  involved  in  the  building  and  operation 
of  railroads.  To  sell  to  them  was  their  desire  and  to  fabricate  the 
material  they  thought  to  be  needed  by  the  railroads,  was  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  Whether  the  railroads  were  do- 
ing the  right  thing  by  the  public  did  not  much  enter  into  their  cal- 
culations. If  the  railroads  bought  from  them  liberally,  they  were 
inclined  to  think  they  were;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  inclined  to 
have  serious  doubts  about  it. 

They  were  soon  to  learn  that  they  had  a  very  vital  interest  in 
how  the  public  felt  toward  the  railroads.  In  that  year  of  1905 
there  were  well  defined  symptoms  of  public  wrath  against  the 
railroads,  and  proposals  were  under  consideration  in  high  and 
powerful  official  circles,  presaging  legislation  intended  to  further 
curb  their  power,  stringently  restrict  their  freedom  of  action  and 
reduce   their   revenues. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  time  that  some  of  those  who 
were  called  ''Radicals"  in  that  day,  and  who  were  insisting  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  more  power  in  the 
matter  of  rate  making,  felt  called  upon  to  loudly  proclaim  that  it 
was  utterly  beyond  their  thought  or  intention  that  the  Commission 
should  have  power  to  initiate  and  actually  fix  rates — that  being 
concededly  the  rightful  prerogative  of  the  railroads. 

In  1906,  as  a  result  of  agitation  which  was  marked  by  fierce 
denunciation  of  many  practices  of  the  railroads,  the  Congress  gave 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  prescribe 
rates  when,  upon  complaint,  it  adjudged  the  rates  fixed  by  the  rail- 
roads were  excessive  or  unfair.  But  Congress  did  not,  at  that  time, 
allow  the  Commission  to  bring  the  complaint  itself.  It  was  in  that 
vear   that    the    Commission    was    empowered    to   establish   a   uniform 


system  of  railroad  accounting,  to  which  all  railroads  must  conform. 

But  the  hostility  to  the  railroads  was  not  appeased  by  the 
enactment  of  those  measures.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hatred  by  the  public  of  the  railroads  increased  in  fury  with  each 
successive  enactment  of  restrictive  regulation,  under  the  lash  ot 
anti-railroad  oratory  all  over  the  country.  A  railroad  President, 
during  those  days  of  frenzy,  was  pictured  by  violent  hustings 
speakers  as  a  monster  who,  denied  justice  to  the  shippers  and  who 
was  deaf  to  all  appeals  for  the  alleviation  of  the  evils  afflicting  the 
public.  At  the  heads  of  railroad  executives  there  were  hurled  in- 
vective and  imprecation. 

Then  it  was  that  the  manufacturers  of  railroad  materials  and 
equipment  saw  that  they  had  a  duty  to  perform.  They  saw  that 
they  were  the  ultimate  consumers  of  a  public  wrath  which  they  had 
in  no  way  incurred.  They  counseled  together  and  finally  organized, 
not  as  a  militant,  hut  rather  as  a  liaison  body,  to  eagerly  seek  a 
way  to  promote  more  friendly  relations  between  the  contending 
forces.  They  condoned  no  questionable  practices.  They  strove 
earnestly  for  their  abatement.  They  became  students  of  legislative 
proposals.  They  sought  audiences  with  lawmakers,  not  as  lobbyists, 
but  in  the  open,  confining  their  efforts  solely  to  averting  catastrophe 
to  the  financial  credit  of  the  railroads,  not  alone  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  individual  concerns,  but  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  citizens. 

No  longer  are  the  Railway  Supply  Men  merely  seekers  after 
orders  from  the  railroads,  but  wherever  they  are  they  are  seekers 
after  the  truth  as  to  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads.  Their  minds  have  been  in  attrition  with 
other  minds  in  other  fields  than  their  own.  They  have  learned 
much  from  others ;  by  others  have  they  at  times  been  persuaded 
to  change  their  opinions.  Also,  by  their  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
clarity  of  portrayal  they  have  won  converts  to  their  views. 

Out  of  all  their  experiences ;  out  of  all  their  studies,  and  all  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  thereby  regarding  the  railroads,  they 
have  found  a  great  truth  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  truth  is  : 
The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  hare  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities they  require,  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  With- 
out them  disaster  will  overwhelm  the  country....  So,  it  has  happened 
that  the  Railway  Supply  Men  have  shown  themselves  to  the  rail- 
roads  to   be    friends   in   time   of   stress.     All   over   the   country  you 
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find  them  in  their  home  towns  members  of  local  civic  bodies  co- 
operating for  the  public  welfare.  They  are  generous  contributors  to 
all  movements  having  the  purpose  of  rinding  out  the  facts  in  con- 
troverted questions  of  public  policy.  They  are  no  lick-spittles  of  the 
railroads,  but  they  are  their  friends,  and  are  proud  of  it.  They 
have  had  joy  in  their  activities,  which  have  been  accentuated  by 
their  convictions  that  they  have  never  advocated  anything  for  the 
railroads  that   was  not  absolutely  in  the  public   interest  as  well. 

Resuming  now  the  recital  of  the  progressive  stages  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  railroads,  we  find  that  from  the  date  of  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1887,  the  pow- 
ers of  that  body  have  been  gradually  expanded,  by  the  so-called 
Hepburn  act  of  1906;  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910;  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912,  and  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  until  its 
control  over  railroad  revenues  is  complete.  Its  mastery  over  the 
railroads  stands  unquestioned.  Xo  one  any  longer  contends  that 
the  conduct  of  our  railroads  is  a  private  matter  in  which  the  own- 
ers have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please.  Yet  that  was  once  a  doctrine 
strongly  maintained.  That  the  public  interest  is  paramount  is  now 
universally   conceded. 

The  public  is  might}-  and  has  prevailed.  Without  doubt  there 
are  some  regulator}-  restrictions  that  might  advantageously  be  re- 
lieved of  their  rigor.  To  my  mind  the  one  great  accomplishment 
of  the  regulatory  era.  which  is  of  supreme  importance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  which  must  be  a  solid  satisfaction  for 
those  who  are  now  operating  the  railroads  so  splendidly.  And  that 
is  that  the  public  mind  is  at  rest  regarding  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tionable or  provoking  practices  by  the  railroads.  They  simply 
cannot  be  done. 

Safeguard^  have  been  created  assuring  absolute  integrity  in 
accounting.  Watered  stock  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Building  of  com- 
peting lines  for  sand -bagging  and  stock- jobbing  purposes  cannot  be 
done  any  more.  Rate  wars  between  competing  railroads  are  now 
impossible.  Rebating  with  the  nauseous  evils  following  in  its  wake 
is  in  the  discard.  To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  public  sen- 
timent set  itself  the  task-  and  thoroughly  it  did  the  job.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  vigorous  house-cleaning,  some  spots  were  scraped  too 
thin,  some  prized  antiques  were  broken  or  scratched,  and  some  of 
the  cleansing  compound   may     have   splashed      on  the     pictures   and 
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draperies.      It   was  a  mop-pail   and  scrubbing  brush  crusade,  nol   a 

feather  duster  invasion. 

I  shall  simply  mention  in  passing  the  World  War  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  government, 

and  operated  regardless  of  all  the  regulations  that  had  been  piled 
up  in  the  ante-bellum  years.  The  railroads  had  to  he  used  to  do  their 
share  in  winning  the  war,  and  therefore,  they  were  unlimbered  from 
a.ll  regulatory  impedimenta.  When  the  war  was  over  the  people 
at-large  clamored  for  a  speedy  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  own- 
ers for  operation.  On  every  hand  among  those  who  ship  and 
travel  by  rail,  there  was  manifest  a  yearning  for  a  return  to  the 
pre-war  conditions,  wherein  somebody  was  interested  in  the  prompt 
shipment  and  deliver}'  of  their  commodities.  They  longed  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  smiling,  polite  and  eager  railroad  traffic  repre- 
sentative who  appreciated  their  needs  for  traffic  facilities,  and  plead 
for  the  utilization  of  his  particular  line,  to  demonstrate  how  ener- 
getically and  swiftly  things  could  and  would  be  done  for  them.  They 
were  tired  of  the  impersonality  of  governmental  service.  They  irked 
under  the  don't-care-a-damn-ativeness  of  the  minion  of  government 
who  had  no  urge  to  serve  them  graciously  and  quickly  so  as  to  win 
the  approval  of  his  vigilant  boss.  They  had  learned  that  service, 
above   all   other   things,   was   of   prime   importance. 

Again  the  voice  of  the  public  was  heeded.  Responsive  to  this 
public  sentiment,  federal  control  ceased  on  March  1.  1920,  and 
since  that  time  the  railroads  have  been  operated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  what  is  known  as  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  In  the 
framing  of  that  Act  for  the  first  time  since  1887,  Congress  ap- 
proached the  consideration  of  railroad  legislation  entirely  free  from 
any  spirit  of  antagonism  toward  the  railroad.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  manifest  a  general  desire  to  enact  constructive  legisla- 
tion whereunder  the  railroads  might  prosper  and  be  able  to  ade- 
quately perform  their  duty  to  the  public.  Profound  study  was  made 
of  railroad  history  in  all  the  world.  Committees  of  Congress 
listened  intently  to  all  who  had  constructive  suggestions  to  make. 
Of  course,  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  very  able 
and  experienced  men. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  auditor  at  many  discussions,  a 
participant  in  many  conferences,  and  an  interested  observer  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  those  who  long  labored  to  bring  forth  a  plan 
whereunder   government      and   the   railroads      might,   under  a     new 
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order  of  things,  assume  reciprocal  relations  conducive  to  harmoni- 
ous, efficient  and  economical  administration  of  our  country's 
transportation  agencies. 

The  point  that  1  wish  to  emphasize,  because  it  is  especially 
germane  to  my  central  thought  at  this  moment,  is  that  the  period  of 
consideration  of  the  statutory  provisions,  which  eventuated  in  the 
final  enactment  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  marked  an  era 
when  prejudice  against  the  railroads  had  largely  subsided  and  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  better  understanding  of  the  vital  import- 
ance of  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the  nation  was  ap- 
parent. 

Even  the  present  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Rule  of  Rate 
Making,  which  has  its  clamorous  advocates  in  the  agricultural  area 
of  the  Northwest,  does  not  have  its  base  in  fury  at  railroad  admin- 
istration. It  is  because  the  farmers  have  suffered  so  much  by  the 
deflation  of  the  prices  of  their  crops  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
They  want  the  price  of  everything  they  buy,  including  transporta- 
tion, brought  down  to  lit  the  contents  of  their  depleted  pocket- 
books.     It  is  a  cry  for  help,  not  a  shout  of  anger. 

Some  of  their  ills  they  must  cure  by  better  methods  of  farm- 
ing. It  will  take  time  for  them  to  convince  themselves  of  the  error 
of  their  own  ways.  It  will  take  time  to  learn  and  adapt  themselves 
to  improved  methods. 

Some  of  their  ills  arise  from  the  conditions  arising  from  the 
war,  and  nothing  but  a  settlement  of  international  affairs,  will  re- 
store and  stabilize  their  markets. 

But,  as  they  complain  of  the  high  prices  they  have  to  pay,  their 
eyes  are  turned  toward  freight  rates  and  they  exaggerate  the  weight 
of  the  burden  they  imposed  upon  them.  That  is  a  matter  they  are 
told  that  they  can  fix  quickly — Congress  can  do  it  for  them.  They 
are  conscious  of  their  great  political  power,  and  are  not  always 
wisely  advised  by  those  who  seek  their  political  favor.  They  know, 
if  they  stop  to  think,  that  the  railroads  have  co-operated  actively 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  large  reductions  of 
freight  rates  upon  farm  products,  whereby  the  railroads  reduced 
their  earnings  by  many  millions  which  they  need  very  badly. 
Steeped  in  their  miseries,  which  all  people  are  anxious  to  have  miti- 
gated, they  do  not  yet  see  that  it  would  not  help  them,  but  rather 
would  hurt  them,  if  the  railroads  should  be  financially  crippled  and 
thereby  be   rendered   unable  to   properly   serve   them.     A  cartoonist 
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in   a   Chicago   paper   recently  graphically   portrayed    the    futility  oi 

crippling  the  railroads  in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  fanners.  He  pic- 
tured a  farm  wagon  with  one  of  its  wheels  broken  down,  and  the 
farmer  coming  across  a  held  with  a  wheel  he  had  removed  from 
a  freight  car  wherewith  to  mend  his  wagon.  Study  of  the  cartoon 
showed  clearly  that  not  only  would  the  car  wheel  not  fit  the  wagon, 
hut  the  freight  car  could  not  move  without  the  wheel  of  which  il 
had  been  shorn. 

Now  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  aspect  of  railroad  af- 
fairs that  is  worthy  of  warm  commendation  and  is  receiving  such 
commendation  from  those  in  high  governmental  station.  I  refer 
to  the  diligence  and  masterful  ability  shown  by  the  management 
of  our  railroads  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  public  to  the  utmost  of 
their  powTer.  Not  all  of  them  are  happy  under  the  stringent  regu- 
lations controlling  their  administrative  efforts,  and  some  very  able 
men  among  them  complain  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  initiative  per- 
mitted  to   them. 

But,  all  the  same,  both  those  who  carry  their  burdens  with  a 
hopeful  smile,  and  those  who  bemoan  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor,  are  leaving  nothing  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
that  can  be  done,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  expanding  com- 
merce. Of  course,  all  of  them  could  do  more  if  they  had  the 
money   or  credit   wherewith   to   do   it. 

It  is  interesting,  admirable  and  greatly  helpful  to  the  railroad 
cause  that  so  many  of  our  railroad  executives  have  become  adepts 
in  public  speaking.  What  they  say  is  listened  to  attentively  and  re- 
spectfully. They  may  well  court  publicity  for  the  facts  they  re- 
late. They  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Whether  they  are  orators  or 
not,  railroad  executives  of  this  day  gladly  respond  to  invitations  to 
meet  and  confer  with  their  patrons  along  their  lines.  Indeed,  they 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  seeking  to  promote  amicable 
public   relations. 

Practically  all  the  railroad  presidents  of  the  present  day  have 
arrived  at  their  posts  of  administrative  authority  within  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  assumed  their 
duties  during  the  time  when  government  has  been  asserting  itself 
more  and  more  in  the  regulation  of  railroad  affairs,  they  could  not 
have  the  sense  of  deprivation  of  power  once  wielded,  as  did  their 
predecessors.  They  took  their  jobs  in  full  knowledge  of  changed 
conditions.     Naturally,  they  want  to  make  good,  and  they  are  mak- 
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ing  good   as    far   as   governmental   restriction   ol    their   revenues    will 
permit. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  record  shows  that  hut  two  men 
who  were  Presidents  of  Class  1  railroads  in  1905  remain  in  their 
positions  today  :  Air.  \Y.  H.  Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  Mr. 
F.  1).  Underwood,  of  the  Erie.  Two  rugged  veterans  of  the  rail 
they  are,  and  both  came  to  the  East  out  of  the  West.  One,  Trues- 
dale, took  over  a  property  inherently  prosperous  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  prudent,  sagacious  management,  which  he  has  with  con- 
scientious care  conserved  and  strengthened  by  assiduous  devotion  to 
its  every  detail.  The  other.  Underwood,  came  to  the  rescue  of  a 
decrepit  system,  which,  under  his  untiring  energy,  resolute  domi- 
nation and  broad  vision,  has  become  an  important  trunk  line. 

So,  finally,  in  brief,  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  respecting  our 
railroads:  "What's  Happened?"  since  1905,  is  that  the  government 
has  assumed  complete  control  over  their  revenues,  and,  practically, 
over  their  disbursements  as  well.  They  are  operated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  owners,  under  a  comprehensive  system  of  gov- 
ernmental  regulation. 

Their  future  prosperity  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  public  will.  They 
could  not,  as  a  whole,  be  better  manned  for  operating  efficiency  than 
now.  Shall  this  arm}-  of  willing,  able  and  experienced  operators 
be  permitted  by  government  to  press  forward  with  full  equipment 
and  a  well  established  base  of  supplies,  to  do  valiant  service  for 
the  public  weal?  Or,  shall  they  be  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush  of 
a  Hood  of  traffic  with  which  they  cannot  cope,  because  of  lack  of 
facilities  ? 

I  am  an  optimist  by  nature,  and  somehow,  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  American  people.  They 
may  be  led  astray  by  the  whimsicalities  of  perfervid,  illogical  ora- 
tors for  a  little  while,  but  they  soon  get  wise  when  they  find  that 
economic  shoes  that  have  been  put  upon  their  feet  pinch  and  rub 
them  sore,  so  that  they  can  make  no  satisfactory  progress  on  their 
journey  toward  prosperity. 

Gentlemen,  with  ah  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  royal  greeting 
and   for  your  kindly  attention,  and  I  bid  you  good  night. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  a 
most  royal  address,  full  of  inspiration  and  information.  I  would 
like  to  call  on  a  few  of  our  members  first,  to  give  the  others  a 
chance  to  think  matters  over  and  to  give  us  some  of  their  own  ex- 
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I>eriences   which   may  parallel  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  tonight. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  always  ready  to  tell  us  something  of  interest. 
May   we  hear   from  him? 

MR.    1).    1'.   CRAWFORD:   Mr.    President  and   Gentlemen :— It 

is  certainly  difficult  to  say  anything  after  the  excellent  address  we 
have  had  from  Mr.  Post,  who  is  so  familiar  with  all  that  has  gone 
on  in  the  legislative  line.  His  introductory  remarks,  however,  re- 
call to  me  a  very  pleasant  occasion,  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress of  1905.  1  remember  very  vividly  what  he  said  about  it,  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  there.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  Congress  in  Berne  in  1910  and  again  in  Rome  in  1922  and 
will  say,  as  far  as  exhibits  and  entertainment  and  pleasure  are  con- 
cerned, the  Washington  Congress  still  stands  at  the  head. 

As  to  the  railroad  situation,  there  is  only  one  railroad  situ- 
ation now  and  that  the  one  he  referred  to  last.  It  is  up  to  the 
public  to  get  the  kind  of  transportation  they  want.  It  is  up  to  us 
as  members  of  this  Railway  Club  to  point  out  to  the  people  any 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  kind  of  orators  he  called  them.  I  might 
call    them   something  else. 

VICE   PRESIDENT:  We  would  like  a  word  from  Mr.  Lee. 

MR.  EL1SHA  LEE  :  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Railway 
Club  : — After  listening  to  the  very  delightful  remarks  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  it  would  be  almost  an  anti-climax  to  say  much  of 
what  has  happened.  I  prefer  to  refer  to  his  last  few  remarks, 
what  of  the  future?  I  want  at  this  time  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
railway  supply  men.  Never  having  been  one  of  them,  I  can  talk 
with  perfect  freedom.  They  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  our 
recent  years  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  the  bond 
that  binds  the  railroad  man  today  to  the  supply  man  in  the  up- 
building of  public  opinion  along  right  lines  may  ever  grow  in  a 
strengthening  and  flourishing  way. 

As  to  the  future,  I  have  every  optimism  with  our  speaker 
this  evening.  I  am  a  bull  on  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  men  of 
today  as  I  am  a  bull  on  the  American  citizen  of  today.  And  when 
the  American  citizen  knows  the  facts  and  has  the  facts  explained 
to  him,  the  decision  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  will  be 
along  right  lines.  And  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  for  our  in- 
dustry for  the   future. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT:  May  we  hear  a  word  from  Col.  Milli- 
ken? 

COL.  JAMES  MIIXIKEN:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh : — Marc  Anthony,  in  delivering 
his  famous  address  over  the  bier  of  Caesar  said  "The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 
I  think  on  the  evil  side  of  the  ledger  will  be  marked  up  a  number 
of  the  names  of  our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  who  call  on 
me  to  speak.  And  I  think  it  will  be  marked  up  on  the  evil  side 
of  my  own  ledger  that  I  always  respond  whether  I  have  anything 
to  say  or  not. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  wonderful  address 
.we  have  heard  this  evening  by  our  esteemed  manufacturer-lawyer- 
statesman.  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  never  been  a  politician.  Politi- 
cians ar  never  modest.  He  has  told  us  a  great  deal  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Railway  Business  Association.  We  did  not 
hear  him  say  anything  about  the  fact  that  he  was  the  head  of  that 
movement  and  that  it  was  due  to  his  endeavors  that  the  great 
part  of  their  accomplishments  was  actually  brought  about. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  has  ever  since  its  incep- 
lion  done  a  wonderful  work  for  the  railroads  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  bringing  before  the  public  the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
This  Association  has  had  a  material  effect  in  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  evil  laws,  and  in  the  passing  of  some  of  the  good 
laws   in  connection  with  railroad  operation. 

We  are  all  optimistic  that  this  country  is  going  to  have  a  good 
year  of  business,  and  that  in  turn  means  that  the  railroads  are  going 
to  have  a  good  business  year.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
there  will  be  no  adverse  railway  legislation  this  year,  and  that  in 
turn   adds   to   our   optimism. 

VICE  PRESIDENT :  I  am  going  to  call  on  another  gentle- 
men who  may  say  he  is  no  engineer,  but  I  know  better.  And  he 
knows  the  transportation  end.     Mr.  Eysmans. 

MR.  JULIEN  L.  EYSMANS  :  The  presiding  officer  has  been 
very  kind,  but  I  assure  you  that  if  I  should  attempt  to  make  an 
address  here  tonight  after  the  admirable  one  we  heard  from  Dr. 
Post,  you  might  accuse  me  of  something  I  heard  of  a  while  ago. 
It   seems  that  a  preacher  went  to   an  insane  hospital  to  make   an 
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address.  Seated  on  the  front  row  was  a  man  who  kept  his  eyes 
glued  on  the  speaker,  his  mouth  open,  listening  to  every  word  the 
preacher  was  saying.  The  preacher  was  very  much  impressed  by 
this  wonderful  attention  which  he  was  receiving  from  this  inmate. 
He  assumed  his  words  were  making  a  great  impression.  After 
the  address  was  over  he  noticed  that  this  inmate  went  over  to  the 
superintendent  and  whispered  something  to  him.  So  he  went  over 
to  the  superintendent  and  said:  "1  want  to  know  what  that  man 
was  saying  to  you."  'No,'  he  said,  "I  would  not  like  to  tell  you." 
'Well,  I  insist;  I  would  like  to  know.'  "If  you  insist,  I  will  tell 
you.  He  said  to  me:  'Superintendent,  how  is  it  that  he  is  out  and 
we  are  in?'  ' 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Is  any  one  here  from  the  B.  R.  &  P. 
who  will  tell  us  what  has  happened  up  there?  If  not,  I  will  call 
on  one  who  will  answer  and  who  will  tell  us  something,  Mr. 
(''Donovan,   of   McKees  Rocks. 

MR.  M.  C.  O'DONOVAN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of 
The  Railway  Club  : — I  appreciated  the  address  very  much.  It  was 
very  good.  I  do  not  know  what  I  might  say  to  this  body  of  men 
here  tonight.  You  have  heard  a  splendid  address  from  Mr.  Post, 
a  leader  in  affairs  national  and  industrial,  and  I  suppose  political, 
too,   from  what  he  said — at  least  in  statesmanship. 

T  have  been  impressed  every  time  I  have  come  among  members 
of  this  Railway  Club  through  the  courtesy  and  the  kindness  of 
my  friend.  Mr.  Lanahan,  a  man  who  dominates  the  affairs  of 
Pittsburgh  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  am  always  impressed  with  the 
appearance,  the  intelligence,  the  industry,  the  integrity  of  the  faces 
that  I  see  assembled  in  this  audience.  And  I  wras  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Post  and  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Pennsylvania,  say  that  they  had  faith 
and  confidence  in  American  citizenship.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  except  that  I  might  be  called  a 
liason  officer  between  those  who  do  big  things  and  those  who  do 
little  things.  1  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  McKees 
Rocks,  surrounded  by  laboring  men  of  that  district  and  I  pre- 
sume on  account  of  my  connection  and  my  association  with  those 
who  do  big  things,  that  guide  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  with 
those  who  do  the  small  things  of  e very-day  life,  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  speak  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  this   Club,    I   congratulate  you  on  the   character  of   the   ad- 
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dresses  I  have  heard  when  I  have  attended  meetings  of  this  Club, 
and  I  would  only  make  one  suggestion,  that  relying  on  the  Amer- 
icanism of  Americans,  remembering  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men  who  are  vest-pocket  editions  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  who  have  been  born  out  in  the  country,  in  log  houses,  and 
have  grown  up  filled  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the  fathers  in 
this  country  when  it  was  still  small,  and  if  you  go  out  and  preach 
what  you  have  heard  here  and  repeat  the  good  things  you  hear 
from  the  officers  of  The  Railway  Club,  using  your  own  judgment — 
1  am  not  suggesting  that  because  you  are  employed  by  a  certain 
railroad  and  the  president  of  that  railroad  makes  a  suggestion  that 
you  should  adopt  it  forthwith — but  I  do  ask  you  as  citizens  of  this 
great  country  that  it  is  your  duty  and  your  privilege  to  listen  to 
these  men  and  carry  their  words  out  on  the  highways  and  carry 
them  out  without  prejudice.     Be   fair,  be   free  and  be  manly. 

And  one  other  thought  that  has  occurred  to  me.  During  the 
month  of  February  we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  of  George  Washington  and  hear  so  many  splendid  ad- 
dresses and  remember  the  historical  things  we  have  read  in  our 
youth  that  tell  us  how  Americanism  was  founded  on  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  loyalty,  from  which  we  have  gotten  away  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  We  begin  to  worship  the  men  who  have  amassed 
great  fortunes.  I  am  not  saying  this  with  any  desire  to  destroy  or 
break  down  or  with  any  animosity  toward  great  wealth,  but  when 
George  Washington  founded  America  he  founded  it  on  the  idea 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  and  that  idea  should  prevail 
and  should  animate  you  and  me  and  everyone  else.  If  you  go  out 
and  preach  that  doctrine  to  the  multitude,  the  Socialists  will  soon 
pass  away  and  the  crisis  that  appears  before  you  will  soon  disap- 
pear and  all  will  be  well  and  we  will  be  surrounded  by  the  right 
kind  of  citizenship  and  the  character  of  legislation  we  want  thar 
is  desirable  for  the  progress  of  this  country.  The  railroads  must  be 
treated  fairly.  The  corporations  must  be  treated  fairly.  Because 
if  you  destroy  them  you  destroy  the  other  industries  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  them.  It  is  almost  useless  to  say  these  things  in  a 
body  like  this,  but  if  these  doctrines  were  preached  out  in  the  dis- 
trict where  I  live,  out  in  different  localities  where  agitators  feel 
that  thev  are  right,  but  1  know  they  are  wrong,  it  would  create  a 
great  change.  Jt  would  influence  public  opinion.  And  when 
exercising  your  privilege  as  citizens,  always   vote   for  the  man  who 
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has    faith,   who  has  character,   who  has   real    100  per  cent   Amer- 
icanism.     I    thank"   you    for  your  attention. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  It  comes  to  my  mind  that  there  is  an- 
other gentlemen  here  from  McKees  Rocks,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lanahan. 

MR.  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN:  Mr.  Presiding  Officer,  with 
your  kind  permission,  I  would  like  to  have  you  substitute  Mr.  Mc- 
II wain,  of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Club,  who,  no  doubt,  will  have 
more  interesting  things  to  say  than  anything  emanating  from  me. 

MR.  C.  L.  M'lLWAIN:  I  stepped  in  here  tonight  as  a  visitor 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely.  I 
do  not  know  why  Mr.  Lanahan  should  call  on  me,  because  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  those  you  have  heard  this  evening.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  Club  because  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Central  Railway  Club  of  Buffalo  the  past  year,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  wonderful  turnout  you  have 
this  evening. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Buffalo  and 
whenever  you  are  in  the  city  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

There  is   another  manufacturer  here,   Mr.   Thomas,   can  we  hear 
from  you? 

MR.  G.  P.  THOMAS:  I  haven't  anything  to  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  to  have  been  here  tonight,  but  I  haven't  anything 
to  say  except  that  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  manufacturers  co-operate.  We  have  got  to  either  stand 
together  or   fall   separately. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  We  have  yet  a  few  minutes  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  else  before  I  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
McKees  Rocks.  Mr.  Bentley,  has  anything  happened  on  the  B. 
&  O.? 

MR.  W.  F.  BENTLEY:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen;  I 
think  that  question  could  be  better  answered  by  Mr.  Spielmann,  who 
has  brought  in  so  many  names  of  the  B.  &  O.  members  and 
vouched   for  them  so  well. 

I  happened  in  your  city  this  afternoon  on  some  business  and 
vour  Vice  President  kindly  asked  me  up  here  to  hear  Mr.  Post.  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  amply  repaid   for  my  visit.     I  have  had  the 
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privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Post  speak  on  many  occasions,  and  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  me  to  hear  so  able  a  man  speak. 
And  the  other  speeches  that  have  been  made  this  evening  have 
been  wonderful  and  the  advice  given,  if  practiced,  should  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  railroads.  I  have  had  forty-two  years'  experience 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  railroads  and  my  whole  life 
has  been  trying  to  help  the  railroads.  The  railroads  have  done 
wonders  for  this  country. 

But  in  trying  to  speak  after  so  many  able  speakers,  and  es- 
peciallv  Mr.  Post,  whom  we  might  consider  the  bull  of  the  eve- 
ning, reminds  me  that  1  am  a  good  deal  like  the  bumble  bee  and 
the  bull  in  a  California  clover  field.  The  bull  was  eating  the 
clover  and  swinging  his  head  this  way  and  that,  and  the  bumble 
bee  was  buzzing  around  him,  annoying  him  a  good  deal.  It  an- 
noyed the  bull  to  the  extent  that  he  finally  concluded  to  get  rid 
of  the  bee  and  he  made  a  grab  at  the  bumble  bee  and  swallowed  it. 
The  bumble  bee  said  to  himself:  "1  will  get  even  with  you.  I  will 
sling  you  to  death.''  When  he  had  lodged  in  the  stomach  of  the 
bull,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  so  many  fine  clover  blossoms 
that  he  concluded  to  sip  a  little  honey  from  the  blossoms.  He 
gorged  himself  until  he  became  sleep}-  and  he  went  to  sleep  and 
when  he  woke  up  the  bull   was  gone. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Is  there  anyone  in  the  audience  who 
can  beat  that     Mr.   vSpielmann,  your  name  has  been  mentioned. 

AIR.  J.  A.  SPIELMANN:  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  feel  very 
highly  honored  to  be  classed  in  with  the  statesmen  and  the  lawyers 
and  the  manufacturers  and  the  doctors.  After  the  elegant  and  in- 
structive address  I  feel  better  Posted.  It  seems  to  be  the  style  this 
evening  to  tell  a  story  and  I  had  one,  but  since  I  arose  I  have  for- 
gotten it.  As  far  as  experience  on  the  railroads  is  concerned,  I 
have  had  a  little  of  it  myself  in  the  last  forty-four  years  on  the 
P>altimore  &:  Ohio,  so  I  fully  agree  with  our  speaker  in  every  way. 
Our  road  suffered  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  railroads  during 
the  war,  but  it  is  coming  out  all  right  now  in  good  shape.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said, 
except  I  want  to  say  the  address  this  evening  was  delightful,  on 
account  of  the  simple  language  spoken  in  such  deliberate  and  con- 
vincing manner  that  we  all  digested  it  as  the  speaker  proceeded 
and    did   not    realize   an   hour   and  a   half   had   passed. 
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VICE   PRESIDENT:  May  we  hear   from  Mr.  Anderson? 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  had  hoped  you 
would  let  me  off  for  one  meeting  at  least.  We  enjoyed  a  com- 
parative illustration  in  the  speakers  address  that  was  startling  in  a 
good   many   respects,   and   very  comprehensive   and   very   interesting 

when  it  will  get  into  printed  form.  The  surprise  of  the  evening 
to  me  was  when  he  said  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Lanahan  since 
about  10  o'clock  this  morning,  and  as  everything  is  "malleable"  to 
Mr.  Lanahan,  I  would  rather  have  expected  "Exhibit  A"  to  be 
in  the  form  of  four  malleable  wheels  with  a  truck  attached  and 
with  a  guaranty  that  they  would  run  on  forever  like  the  brook, 
because  the  speaker  says  he  expects  to  be  here  eighteen  years 
from  now. 

I  heard  the  address  he  refers  to  in  190 5.  The  statement  is 
somewhat  different  now  from  what  he  made  it  then,  because,  then 
he  said  he  had  been  a  lawyer  and  he  had  reformed.  He  did  not 
go  to  that  extent  tonight.  But  the  question  he  has  brought  up  and 
illustrated  tonight  is  wonderful  in  scope  because  it  gives  the  in- 
formation that  is  needed  in  these  days  to  show  how  far  we  have 
come. 

The  farmer's  question  he  spoke  about,  I  often  illustrate  by 
an  incident  that  happened  at  a  big  reunion  in  1914,  that  we  had  of 
our  schools  out  here  about  20  miles.  I  was  chairman  of  the  speak- 
ers' committee  and  had  arranged  to  get  all  the  teachers  who  had 
ever  taught  the  school  in  that  district.  And  the  teacher  who  had 
taught  the  school  before  I  had  was  speaking  of  what  had  been 
clone  by  the  farmers  of  Clinton  township.  He  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  going  to  jail  or  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the 
poorhouse.  As  he  left  the  platform  I  remarked  to  him  that  I 
could  tell  him  why  he  never  heard  of  any  of  the  farmers  being 
in  the  poorhouse ;  because  I  had  been  raised  on  a  farm  and  had 
two  brothers  on  farms  at  that  time.  I  said  the  reason  is  this  :  that 
they  are  always  going  to  the  poorhouse  next  week  and  they  never 
get  there.  That  is  an  illustration  that  I  have  used  a  number  of 
times  because  it  illustrates  the  farmers  viewpoint  to  a  very  great 
extent  and  those  farmers  out  west  are  in  exactly  the  same  situ- 
ation. 

One  point  that  is  not  stressed  enough  in  this  railroad  discus- 
sion is,  to  my  mind,  the  effect  of  railroad  operation  or  service  in 
the   increase  of  values  to  the   farms.     The  west  could  never  have 
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been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  railroad  development  that  Mr. 
Post  has  described.  Jn  all  this  discussion,  that  is  minimized  to  a 
great  extent,  If  the  farmers,  who  are  logical  and  reasonable  when 
the  viewpoint  is  fairly  put  to  them,  understand  that  the  very  values 
the;v  complain  about,  or  lack  of  values,  are  far  above  the  level  they 
would  have  been  if  they  did  not  have  the  railroads  within  two  or 
three  miles,  and  as  compared  with  the  small  saving  on  barrels  of 
Tariff  Commission,  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  taken  the 
European  market  from  the  American  farmers  and  flour  makers.  It 
was  stated  there  that  the  Canadian  farmer  had  produced  wheat  and 
the  Canadian  miller  produced  Hour  and  delivered  it  at  77  cents  a 
barrel  less  than  what  the  American  farmer  can  do.  That  is  the 
competition  he  must  meet  from  other  channels.  But  the  compari- 
son of  the  whole  situation,  especially  railroad  business  and  the 
values  they  have  created  and  figuring  that  for  the  eighteen  years  he 
speaks  of,  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  been  multi- 
plied at  least  five  times  if  it  were  calculated  on  a  basis  of  estima- 
tion such  as  are  used  in  our  taxable  valuation  in  our  country,  and 
that  depends  entirely  on  the  railroad  service  that  has  been  given, 
because  if  you  stop  the  railroads  at  12  o'clock  tonight,  all  these 
values  would  disappear  immediately  because  there  could  be  no 
use  made  of  it.  Therefore,  the  value  of  this  address  is  to  appre- 
ciate what  wonderful  growth  of  values  has  been  developed  in  this 
country   during   these   past   eighteen   years. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  getting  late,  so  we  shall  have  to 
fall  back  on  McKees   Rocks. 

MR.  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN  :  So  frequently  have  you  heard 
from  McKees  Rocks,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  another  sub- 
stitute in  the  person  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Conner,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  gentleman  has  an 
apples  or  potatoes  or  bushels  of  wheat.  The  farmers'  troubles  are 
illustrated  by  just  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  before  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  are  discussing  this  evening, 
possesses  wonderful  oratorical  ability  and  a  genial  personality  that 
cannot  help  but  impress  his  hearers. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Conner. 

MR.   F.   W.   CONNER:   I  think   that   is   rather  an   unfair   ad- 
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vantage   for  McKees  Rocks  to  take  of  me.     I   have  cherished    the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Lanahan  for  many  years.     Last  night  my  4-year- 
old   boy,   just    before   he   was   put   to  bed,   got   up  on  my   knee      and 
with  a  philosophical  glint   in  Ids  eyes  and  a  very  sober  mein,  said  : 
"Father,   why  did   God   make  bears?"      I    ask  you,   why   should    I    be 
called   on   to     make   a   speech?       The   thought   has     been    running 
through  my  mind  as   1  have   listened  tonight,  and   as    1    listened  to- 
day  to   the    splendid    addresses    made   by   the   guest   of    the   evening, 
and   as    I   consider  the  enormous   part    which  the   railroads   play  to- 
day  in  the  national  growth,  how  remarkable  that  growth  has  been 
in    just   two  generations   and   how  little  we   realize   at  times  that   it 
is   only   two   generations   since   a    road    100  miles   long   was   consid- 
ered  a  big  railroad.      I   recall   in  that  connection  a  statement  made 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  a  man  well  along  in  years,  who,  in  1865, 
was   the   advertising  agent   and   chief   clerk  to  the   General   Passen- 
ger Agent  and   Factotum   Extraordinary  on  what   was   then  known 
as    the    Little    Miami    Railroad.      That,    as    many   of   you   know,    is 
now   a   part   of   the   Cincinnati   Division   of   the   Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.     In   that   day   it   was   a   separate   entity.      My   friend   used   to 
paste  on  ever}'  bit  of  advertising  that  he  used  for  his  railroad  this 
slogan,   which   he  had   developed  and  of   which  he   was  enormously 
proud:   "The   Little    Miami   Railroad,    Cincinnati   to   Columbus,    120 
miles,    all    under   one   management.' 

I  like  the  optimistic  spirit  here  tonight.  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  stories  illustrative  of  true  optimism  which  I 
have  heard  recently  runs  something  like  this.  An  old  darky  in 
Virginia,  having  been  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  was  greeted  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  by  certain 
members  of  the  court,  including  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  and 
the  judge,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  old  fellow,  said  to  him:  "Is 
there  any  last  word  you  would  like  to  say  on  this  solemn  occasion 
before  you  pass  on?"  The  old  darky  looked  at  him  a  moment 
rather  soberly,  and  his  face  lighted  up  as  he  said  :  "Judge,  this  is 
certainly  going  to  be   a  lesson  to  me.' 

VICE   PRESIDENT:   Now  can  we  hear  from   Mr.   Lanahan? 

MR.  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN:  "Well,  this  is  certainly  going 
to  be  a  lesson  to  me."  1  was  hoping  that  the  bolt  would  pass  by 
and  leave  me  serenely  alone.  So  eloquently  has  McKees  Rocks 
acquitted  itself  this  evening  in  the  person  of  Mr.  O'Donovan,  that 
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1  am  tearful  the  other  boroughs  and  townships  adjacent  to  Pitts- 
burgh  may  he   envious. 

The  dominating  note  in  all  the  speeches  we  have  had  tonight 
is  optimism.  It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that  in  recent 
years  in  meetings  when  the  subject  of  transportation  has  been 
brought  up  for  discussion,  there  has  been  a  bitterness  and  a  spirit 
of  accusation  which  is  conspicuous  at  this  gathering  by  its  absence. 
Tonight,  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  it  is  decidedly  different,  and  is  it 
not  well  that  we  can  come  to  that  frame  of  mind.  If  the  men 
who  are  dependent  upon  transportation  for  their  livelihood,  and 
tho>e  who  earn  their  daily  bread  from  the  transportation  systems, 
would  only  stop  to  realize  that  in  their  success  comes  good  to  us 
and  in  their  hurt  comes  injury  to  our  pocketbook,  if  the  general 
public  were  to  realize  the  great  purchasing  power  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  and  what  it  means  to  the  mills  and  the  foundries 
and  the  factories,  how  differently  they  might  act.  There  is  no 
need  of  appealing  to  your  patriotism  to  foster  the  transportation 
system — your  common  selhsh  interests  demand  waking  up  to  the 
serious  effect  upon  industry.  None  of  us  translate  the  situation 
properly.  We  fail  to  understand  the  language  of  the  other  fellow. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  brakeman  on  the  B.,  R.  &  P.  Railroad  when 
the  passenger  emerged  from  the  thick,  heavily-ladened  atmosphere 
of  the  smoking  car,  reaching  the  platform,  breathed  in  the  fresh 
ozone  of  the  outside  and  filling  his  lungs,  exclaimed  to  the  brake- 
man  :  'Isn't  this  invigorating?"  "No,  sir,"  said  the  brakeman,  "this 
is  Punxsutawney."  That  is  a  good  illustration.  We  do  not  under- 
stand  each   other. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  gain  the  infor- 
mation, but  we  fail  to  comprehend  its  significance.  Stealing  a 
>tory  of  President  Barnes  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  little  girl  in  school  was  asked  to  spell  "judicious"  and  re- 
plied correctly.  The  teacher  then  requested  that  she  use  it  in  a 
sentence.  After  some  hesitation,  in  a  childish  voice  she  piped  out: 
"Ham  and  pork  art  not  judicious."  In  this  great  country  of  ours, 
there  are  many  who  can,  as  a  simile,  spell  "judicious,'  but  with  a 
feeling  that  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  They  interpret  it  as  applying 
entirely  to  the  other  fellow.  Then  there  are  others,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  colossal  amount  inovlved,  the  figures  are  incomprehensible. 
If  the  average  man  was  to  eliminate  the  billions  that  so  glibly  roll 
from  the  tongue  of  the  statistician  and  get  down  to  mere  dollars, 
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he  would  grasp  the  subject  much  more  intelligently.  It  seems  to  me 
if  this  problem  of  a  guaranteed  return  on  investment  were  con- 
sidered as  a  store  owned  by  individuals  with  a  stated  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  risk  assumed  by  the  owners  in  the  way 
of  employes  and  wages,  and  they  had  to  encounter  the  steadily  in- 
creasing  amount  of  taxes  and  there  was  an  inflexible  law  that 
fixed  the  price  of  sales  and  had  to  contend  with  constantly  raising 
salaries  and  increased  cost  of  merchandise,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  the  sheriff  would  supersede  them  as  owner  of  the  business? 
That  is  exactly  the  situation  in  the  transportation  business,  but 
because  it  does  not  concern  us  individually  and  because  it  is  in 
such  colossal  figures,  we  think  somehow  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
It  will  be  settled  only  when  you  and  I  take  the  interest  in  it  tha1 
our  own  pocketbook  demands,  and  not  until  then. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  with  Mr.  Post's  talk.  First,  be- 
cause I  like  George,  he  is  such  a  delightful  character,  spending  his 
days  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen  secondly,  because  of  the  great 
grasp  he  has  on  his  subject  thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
sent >  it,  with  that  unlimited  vocabulary  that  drips  so  pleasingly 
from  his  silver  tongue.  Again,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  him  get  some 
additional  titles.  I  have  heard  him  called  pretty  nearly  everything 
under  the  sun,  but  tonight  he  was  called  "Doctor."  That's  a  new 
one  To  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  a  General,  a  Colonel,  a  Con- 
gressman,  a   Lawyer  and   everything  but   a  horse   thief. 

There  was  one  dominating  feature  of  the  discussion  tonight. 
and  that  was  the  grasp  of  the  subject  by  all  the  speakers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  recollection  of  any  of  the  old-timers  of  the 
Club,  they  have  had  even-  member  get  up  and  exhibit  an  interest 
in  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  as  they  have  tonight.  Par- 
ticularly pleasing  was  it  to  hear  from  one  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Lee  speak  so  optimistically  of  the  future.  I  think  he  belongs  to 
that  class  of  railroad  men  mentioned  by  Mr.  Post.  The  solving  of 
the  difficulties  is  in  good  hands  when  men  of  that  type  are  looking 
after   affairs. 

Xow  one  remark  on  my  favorite  subject,  The  Railway  Club. 
If  anything  was  needed  to  bring  home  to  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  here  tonight,  the  value  of  this  democratic  or- 
ganization, you  have  had  it  supplied.  When  you  look  around  and 
>ee  who  is  your  neighbor,  and  observe  all  these  representative 
American  citizens,   whether  a  worker  or  a  boss,  an  employe  or  an 
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employer,  a  mechanic  or  an  executive,  a  clerk  or  a  superintendent, 
all  in  a  common  interest  and  for  a  common  purpose  and  with  the 
sincere  desire  to  solve  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  our  wish  that  organizations  of  this  kind  will  ac- 
complish the  great  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  they  will 
do   this,    if   everyone   will   help. 

As  the  evening  wanes  and  the  hour  has  arrived  when  some 
of  our  members  have  to  catch  trains,  I  am  going  to  move  that  we 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  delightful,  thorough,  in- 
structive, and  most  helpful  address  that  was  made  by  our  fellow- 
member,  the  inimitable  General,  Colonel,  Doctor  and  wonderful 
orator,  George  Post,  and  that  a  compliment  be  paid  the  gentleman 
by   a   rising  vote  of  thanks. 

(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising.) 

There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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3tt  Ulmnriam 


JESSE  R.  MEADE 
Died,  January  23rd,  1924. 

ESSEX  THOMAS 
Died,   February   18th,    1924 


A.    1\.    A.    Standard    Type    "I)"    Couplers 

Pitt   Couplers,        Penn   Couplers 
for  (  ars  and   Locomotives 

Piu    Pivoted    and    A.    R.    A.    Type    "D"    Couplers 
for    Passenger    Equipment    (ars. 

Steel   Castings   for   Railroad    Use. 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th  St.  &  A.  V.  Ry.,  Arsenal  Station, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand   Fired   Engines 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For    Locomotive    Tenders 

6649    of    Our    Stokers 

In   Service   On   80   Railroads 


(5420  of  this  number  are  DUPLEXES) 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50    Church    Street  Munsey    Bldg.  Railway     Exchange 

Nezv    York  Washington,    D.    C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 


METALLIC  rfgj\  PACKINGS 

for  Locomotive    (n    JIkJ  )     SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,   Valve  V  WPy     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  and  Air  Pumps  V^X       STEAM-TIGHT 

The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 


JOHNS  'MWVIIXE  RAILROAD  SUPPXIES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.     82     Jloulded     Packing    Cups 

Asbestos  Packings  Locomotive  Spiral  and        Expander        Rings        for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse   Gear  Cylinders. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transits  Asbestos  Wood  JrangeburgUnderfioor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  ^__^^  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    of 

Cylinders  j^T^'Ny  service. 
High  Temperature   Cements  ^WWlJw\  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 
Industrial  Flooring  /     WffTpB»-\  Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 
Locomotive   Lagging  I      l'M:y"l'f    J  ^teel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   V     <JUK(/  Transite  Asb       ...  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.      Throttle,      Valve  Stem,    \_^j/  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock.  Gaskets,   etc.  the  continent^  ing  and  Siding. 


Larr  c,ties56  JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.    ,KVVc.TVYOBh 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO,   ST.    LOUIS,   ST.   PAUL,  WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 


The  HUXTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 

For  that  reason,  whenever  the  best  is  desired,  specify 
HUNTOON    ECONOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 

REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,   CHICAGO 


The    Q&C   Interstate 
One-Piece  Guard  Rail 

MADE  of  tough,  low  carbon,  annealed  steel,  eliminating  danger 
of  breaking.      The  wearing  face  is  toughened   by  a  special 
process  to  a  depth  of  about  % ",  and  in  strength  and   hard- 
ness is  equivalent  to  manganese. 

The  foot  guards  are  bolted  to  the  guard  rail.  In  the  event  of  breakage 
they  can  be  easily  replaced  at  small  expense,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
replace  the  complete  guard  rail. 

Made  in  standard  sizes  to  meet  various  traffic  conditions. 

BLUEPRINTS  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

feQ&C   Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.   LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

(General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  (  BUTLER,  PA. 

OFFICES  \  NEW  YORK:     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

(CHICAGO:     Fisher  Building  (HAMMOND,  IND 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes   of  Service,  from  our   Standard  Designs, 
or    according    to    Specifications    of    Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  |S2?citId 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY    EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  ^!dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant.  Nst.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,   Canada,  65    Dalhousie    St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  GflR  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

CASTINGS  FORGINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

-OFFICES- 
New  York         Pittsburgh         Chicago         St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sak 


Established    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SU  YDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES    &    JAPANS 

Teltphone  General    Offices 

Island  and  Prsble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Space  for  Sale. 


I — ~~ 1 

MAY -ft  1924. 
OF  PITTSBuNfeH    pf  hi 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

OKHINAL  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 

CYPUU8  BRONZE  BEARING   METAL 

.(Adopted    by    the    U.    S.    R.    A.    during    the    War,    and   by    the 

American    Railway    Association    as    "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS   ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEAEINGJ  -MOTOR  BEARINGS 

tturd  OHIm  «  Wtrkt,   JIMEY   8ITT,  H.  J. 


The  Manufacture  of  Solid  Rolled  Steel  Car  Wheels 

™  By  Mr.  G.  A.  Richardson,  Manager,  Technical  Publicity  Department. 
Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,    Bethlehem,   Pa. 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

=  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  ===&== 

PORGINGS 


VOU    SALK 


Martin  J.   O'Brien  Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL   RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON    ELECTRIC   TIE   TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTERCHANGEABLE   TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


Progressive  Inspection  of 

Railroad    Cars,    Rails,    Track    Fastenings,    Locomotives,    Bridges,    etc. 

Bulletin    No.    20    and    21    describing    this    service    in    detail    will    be   gladly    sen!.    ,upon 

request. 

PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 

Inspection    Engineers    and   Chemists  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Branches    in    all    Principal    Cities 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   F»A. 
.-  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Cold  Punched  G.&T.  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lai  Screws,  Washers,  Etc 


This  Space  For  Sale 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  furnace  and  a  fuel  for  every  railway  application 
COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


out    the    glasses 
at      a      time     to 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write    today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis   "Solid   Truss"    Passenger   Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,   PA. 
Sales    Office:    1602    Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


►^O^wiwmiuji^.  w»w»vwm«ww»wwwi» '^w^g^^^u"*^— ,n— i»m  ^i'iwww  »»»i<»»»»>^ia«> «i »■■«■»  S* 


THE 


BBEliliUJHiJ 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 

NEW   YORK 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  DEPEW,  N.  Y. 


ONE-PIECE 

Pneumatic   Riveting   Hammer 


Faster  and  more   powerful 
blows  enable   you  to   drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 
INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,   Cleveland,   Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -     -     Pa. 


NATIONAL  JZ£l  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

"STAR  SPECIAL" 

Reg.     U.     S.    Patt.     Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 

WORK?:  General    Offiices: 

„     ,  „     „  PITTSBURGH.    PA. 

Rochester.    N.   T.         Pittsburgh.    Pa.  New     Vork     office: 

Savre.     Pa.  Cleveland    O.  -1'40     f'ran<1     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 
New    Vork    City.    N.    Y  301     LIBERTY     BLTLDING 


DIAMOND     PERFECTO     and     IMPROVED     PERFECTO 

type    reinforced    DRIVER    BRAKE    SHOES    and    DIAMOND 

S"     types     of     reinforced     Engine     Truck.     Tender     and     Car 

BRAKE    SHOES 

Are   made   and    sold    under 

U.   S.   Patents  and   Registered   Trade    Marks 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

30  Church   St..   New   York 
332    So.    Michigan    Ave..    Chicago. 


"MAHRVEL 


55 


OIL   BURNING 

RIVET     HEATERS.     TORCH    OUTFITS.    FLUE    WELDING. 

CAR  REPAIR  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  SHOP   FURNACES 

REDUCE    COST    AND    INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Call  our  Pittsburgh  Office,  239  OLIVER  BUILDING 

MAHR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS.     MINN. 


THE     NATIONAL 

COILED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Chicago  Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III, 


Service    Our    Mo 

tto 

"The  Packing  That   Packs" 

Metallic   Packing   for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve 

Air   Pumps 

Stems   and 

THE    PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB., 

U.    S.    A. 

W.    S.   Murrian   Co.,   Southeastern   Sales  Agent 
Rooms   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building,    Knoxville, 

s, 
Tenn. 

ESTABLISHED      1884 


[JAPM0{A  SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 

Cl'lB:s3^°J    "STRENGTHENS,     DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 
IN    DAILY    USE   BY   ALL    LEADING    RAILROADS   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By     

jhicago  ill.  JAMES  B.  SIPE  So  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send  for  our  new  booklet — the  most  thor- 
NO-ZYV-TD  ough  discussion  of  rust  prevention  ever  pub- 
7n™AJA    ™«t     lished.     NO-OX-ID   has   a   wide   range   of  uses 

-,.««  ~_„-  m    Railway    Service. 

The  Oridinal  Bust  Prevent  v«> 

Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames] 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes! 

THE    T.   H.   SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 


OXOLIN 


VARNISH  REMOVER  rEG,stERED 

THE   IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


B.  G. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co 


CHICAGO  Office, 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Patented   April  23,   1918 

SchaeferTruck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are   built   to   stand   the   strain   of   long,    hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA, 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 


In   successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for    special    catalogue. 

.9 


IS: 


Machine   Tools 

FOR      LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and    steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 

111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Ht 


dCtol 


WEsmcmvst 

FRKTIOiSL  DRAFT  £EAR6 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


WEsmaiousE  air  brake  go. 

"Wmerdin^Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save    their    cost   in   three   months'   time. 
Full  information   on   request. — Booklet   3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel    Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.      Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Locomotives  Designed 
And  Equipped  For  Long 
Continuous  Runs 

The  subject  of  long  locomotive  runs  is  a  live  one  at  this  time.  On 
some  railways,  passenger  locomotives  are  successfully  makinu  con- 
tinuous runs  over  two  or  more  divisions,  reducing  the  number  of  units 
required  to  handle  a  given  traffic,  thus  simplifying  the  problem  of 
turning    the     locomotives    at     terminals     and     effecting     other     economies. 

We  co-operate  in  the  designing  and  equipping  <  f  locomotives  which 
will     be     specially     fitted     for     service     of     this     kind. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.     E.     Hale,    37.5     Union     Arcade    Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 

Chicago 


Why  Complain 
of  a  Labor  Shortage 


WHEN  you  may  be  responsible  for  your 
share  of  it?  Inventory  your  labor  and 
learn  if  two  men  are  being  used  where  one 
man  could  do  more  and  better  work  if  prop- 
erly equipped.  In  many  plants  these  con- 
ditions do  exist. 

Recently  a  company  internationally  known 
were  observed  using  the  old  hand  method 
of  scraping  tanks  preparatory  to  painting.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  any  progressive  concern 
so  extravagantly  using  labor,  when  one  man 
with  a  properly  equipped  Little  Giant  Air  or 
Electric  Grinder  can  do  the  work  of  several 
men  on  a  cleaning  job  and  release  them  for 
other  urgent  work.  There  would  probably 
be  enough  labor  to  approximate  the  require- 
ments if  the  available  labor  conserving  de- 


vices were  made  use  of  to  the  utmost  of  their 
possibilities. 

To  insure  a  durable  painting  job  the  sur- 
face should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
the  paint  is  applied.  Little  Giant  Grinders 
fitted  with  wire  brushes  will  clean  cheaper 
and  faster  than  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means.  They  remove  all  scale, 
rust,  dirt  and  other  matter  in  a  thorough 
and  complete  manner,  insuring  paint  pig- 
ments becoming  more  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  surface.  It  goes  on  smoother,  with 
greater  uniformity  and  less  paint  is  re- 
quired, and  it  does  not  curl  so  easily  when 
exposed  to  the  elements. 

Put  Little  Giant  Grinders  to  work  in  your 
plant.  You  will  profit! 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Sties  and  'Service  i 


Salt  Lake  C  '.ry     Tula 
•Sw  Frmoco     Basl- 
i    ■    • 
"St- Loots  Bomtoj 

a  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Montreal,  manufacturers  of  Colcago  Paen 


ties  all  over  the  World 

London  Montreal  Rotterdam       STianana)      •Vaneouwr 

Manila  Osaka  Santiago  Tamoico       *Wlnai9*g 

Milan  Pans  *Sao  Pauto       Tokyo 

Mootavideo  •R-ode  Janeiro    Seoul  "T«on» 


Brussels  Havana 

■EjenosAfres     Helsingfan 


boy£r  pneumatic-  hammers •  •  littll  giant  pneumatic  and  electric  tools 
Chicago' pneumaT'C  A'r  compressors- -vacuum  pomps- pneumatic  hoists 

GLANl  -  OIL  AND  GAS   fVciMt^    «>?r^">»;  ■ROCK'  DRILLS  ••   COAL  DRILLS 


The  World's  Standard 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

are   the   solution    of  your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flanncry    Creascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
tives    today.      Write    us    about   y)iir    requirements. 

VVc  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and     Radial    Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

Flannery    Building,    3528    Forbes    Street, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 


HAS    THE 


STRENGTH  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES 


THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 


LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 


PRICES    MODERATE 


Manufactured     Only    By 


RESULTS  GREAT 


Hunt-Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 


W.    B.   LEACH,   President   and   General   Manager 

J.  G.  PLATT, 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager 


OFFICE    AND    WORKS: 
383      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 
SO       BOSTON.     MASS. 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company ; 

New  Yor.k  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

•  and  offices  in  principal  cities  ■» 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs — it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous — a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 
•alignment. 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

McCormick  Building  Chicago 


xiv 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  -       50  Church  Street 

CHICAGO          -          -  -          Fisher   Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.         -  -       Mutual  Building 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.         -  -     42  Todd  Building 

BALTIMORE,  MD.         -  -       Munsey  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       -  City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    13.    1901. 

Published   monthly,   except   June,   July   and   August,    by   The    Railway    Club   of 
Pittsburgh,    J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    515    Grandview    Ave..    P:tl;burgh,    Pa. 

Entered   as    Second    Class    Matter    February    6.    1915,    at   the    Postoffice    at    Pittsburgh, 
under     the     Act     of    March     3,     1879.  
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OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE   D.    OGDEN. 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.      STUCKI, 

Engineer, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.     D.     CONWAY,  F.    H.  STARK, 

Sec'y-Treas..    By.    Supply   Mfrs.   Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car    Inspector,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.  H.   TURNER.    Special   Rep.   to  V.   P.,   P.   &    L.   E.   R.   R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS.    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL.    Sec- v.,    Assn.   of   Transp'n.    Officers,    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila..    Pa. 

F.  M.     McNULTY,     Rosslyn    Farms,     Carnegie,     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad.    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 
D.     M.     HOWE.     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANX.    Aast.    to    General    Supt.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H.   H.    MAXFIELD,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System.    Wilmington.    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LAN  AH  AN.    President.    Fort   Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL   LYNN,   Master   Car   Builder,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.   R..    McKeea    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Fa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY.    Vice    President.     Champion    Sales    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
C.    O.    DAMBACH.     Gen.     Supt.,    P.     &    W.    Va.,    Ry.     Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON.    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES.    Schaefer    Equipment    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN.    General    Mgr..    Westinghouse    Air   Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.    A.    RALSTON.   Mechanical   Engineer,    Union    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT.    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.   D.    CHITTENDEN.    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,    Sup:.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS.    General    Supt.,    B.   R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY,    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines,    P.     &     L.    E.    R.    R..    McKeea 
Rocks,    Pa. 

F.  G.    MINNICK.    Asst    General   Mgr..   P.    &   L.    E.    R.   R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY.    Railway    Supplies,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG.    Sales    Mgr..    Penn    Iron    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER,    Supt.   of  Orders,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER.   Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER,   JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    E.    HAYNES.    Master   Mechanic,    Standard   Steel  Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH,    General    Foreman,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown.    Ohio. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN.    Purchasing   Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H.   M.    WOLF,    Road   Fore,   of   Engines.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..   Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.    LENT.    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS.    Master  Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    Svstem,    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.    KNOX.    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry..    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,   Traffic   Dept..    Carnegie  Steel  Co..    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,    Ass:,    to    V.   P..    Westinghouse   Air    Brake    Co..   Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

■3.     H.     McCONNELL October.       1901,  to  October,  1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November.   19u3,  to  October,  1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,   1905,  to  October,  1907 

*H.    W.     WATTS November.   1907,  to  April.  1903 

D.     J.     REDDING November,   190S.  to  October,  1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,   1910,  to  October,  1912 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,   1912,  to  October.  1914 

F.     M.     McNULTY November,   1914.  to  October,  1916 

J.     G.     CODE .November,   1916,  to  October,  191? 

D.    M.    HOWE November,   1917.  to  October,  1913 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,   191S.  to  October,  1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,   1919,  to  October,  1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,   1920,  to  October,  1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN November.    1921.  to  October,  192L 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,  1922,  to  October.  1923 

* — Deceased. 

Meetings     held     fourth     Thursday     of    each     month     except    June,    July     and    August 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   MEETING 
March  27,  1924 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  Geo.  D.  Ogden  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered : 

MEMBERS 


Abel,  A.  W. 
Adams,  Lou 
Adams.  \Y.  A. 
Allison,  John 
Ambrose,  W.  F. 
Anderson,  A.  E. 
Babcock,  F.  H. 
Beach,  H.  L. 
Beam,  E.  J. 
Berghane,  A.  L. 
Braun,  O.  F. 
Brower.  J.  E. 
Buffington,  W.   P. 
Campbell.  C.  W. 
Chalker,  A.  R. 
Christy,  F.  X. 
Clark/ Chas.  H. 
Clinton,   M.  R. 
Conway,  J.  D. 
Cooper,  J.  P. 
Courtney,  H. 
Crenner,  J.  A. 
Cunningham,  H.  L. 
Cunningham,    H.    R. 
Cunningham,  R.  I. 
Dambach,  C.  O. 
Danforth,  G.  H. 
Davis,  Chas.  S. 
Emery,  E. 
Forrest,  C.  H. 
Freshwater,  F.  H. 
Fults,  J.  H. 
Fults.  ).  J. 
Furch,  George  J. 
Gardner,  Geo.  R. 
Gaw,  F.  W. 
Gilg,  Henry  F. 
Glenn,  J..H. 
Goda.   P.   H. 


Gray,  G.  W. 
Greene,  W.  F. 
Gwinn,  L.  1. 
Hale,  Chas!  E. 
Hansen,   Wm.   C. 
Harris,  John  P. 
Hasper,  W.  C. 
Haynes,  J.  E. 
Headington.  R.  V. 
Herlehy,  David  T. 
Hoffman,  C.  T. 
Holmes.  E.  H. 
Hoover,  J.  W. 
Howe,  C.  A. 
Huchel,  Wm.  J. 
Hulick,  E.  G.  * 
Hultman,  Carl  H. 
Hussong,  Albert  C.  Jr 
James,  J.  H. 
Johnston,  W.  A. 
Jungbluth,   Adolph 
Kasnitz,  Jesse 
Kegel,  Arthur  E. 
Kerby,   Frederick 
Kinch,  L.  E. 
Kindle.  W.  F. 
King,  J.  \Y..  Jr. 
Knox.  Wm.  J. 
Kranse,  H.  A. 
Kummer,  Jos.  H. 
Lake,  Albert  H„  Jr. 
Lanahan,  Frank  J. 
Lanahan,  J.  S. 
Landgraf,  F.  K. 
Landis,  Wm.  C. 
Laughlin.  R.  J. 
Laurent,  Jos.  A. 
Leach,  J.  T. 
Lillev.  C.  S. 
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Livingston,  E.  M. 
Lobez,  P.  L. 

Lohr,  Allen  W. 
Long,  R.  M. 
Lower,  N.  M. 
Liiddy,  W.  E. 
Ludwig,  C.  F. 
Lynn,   Samuel 
Manley,  W.  T- 
Matchett,  H.  K. 
Milby,  Theo.  A. 
Millar,   C.  W. 
Mitchell,  F.  K. 
Mitchell,  W.  J. 
Moyer,   Oscar  G.  A. 
McConnell,   J.  J.   P. 
McKee,  D.  L. 
McLain,  J.  E. 
Noble,  Jesse  A. 
North,  D.  P. 
Ogden,  Geo.  D. 
O'Leary,  J.  J. 
Osborne,  L.  E. 
Parke,  F.  H. 
Parker,  W.  G. 
Patterson,  J.  E. 
Peoples,  Jas.  S. 
Posteraro,  S.  F. 
Price,  W.  F. 
Ralph,  Wm.  E. 
Ralston,  J.  A. 
Rauschart,  E.  A. 

Wright,  John   B 


Reed,  Fred  \Y. 
Rhodes,  W.  H. 
Rick,  R.  C. 
Robinson,  G.   P. 
Robinson,  R.  L. 
Rogers,   Robert 
Schramm,  R.  L. 
Schfecongost,  C.  P. 
Scott,  J.  C. 
Seibert,  Wm.  L. 
Severn,  A.  B. 
Shannon,  David  E. 
Smith,  John  L. 
Snyder,  J.  W. 
Snyder,  Joseph 
Spielmann,  J.  A. 
Steigerwald,  H. 
Stucki,  A. 

Shellenberger,  H.  M. 
Staman,  Harry  Z.,  Jr. 
Tate,  R.  G. 
Thompson,  L.  D. 
Stamets,  Wm.  K. 
Timme,  W.  F. 
Trueblood,  H.  J. 
Tucker,  J.  L. 
VanVranken,  S.  E. 
Watts,  J.  J. 
Weissert,  W.  J. 
Wells,  F.  H. 
Williams,  L.  N. 
Winslow,  Sidney  H. 


VISITORS 


Anderson,  I.  C. 
Bard,  F.  W. 
Bosley,  R.  K. 
Bowery,  Frank  J. 
B runner,  Emil  E. 
Brown,  James  C. 
Cooper,  F.  E. 
Crotty,  J.  F. 
Davey,  W.  E. 
Davis,  Wm.  B. 
Buzzerd,  J.  P. 
Caldwell,  W.  H. 


DeLeon,   Paul 
Flood,  Walter  G. 
Follett,  W.  F. 
Jex,   W.   F. 
Johnston,  N. 
Jungbluth,    Herbert  A. 
Keane,    V.    M. 
Kerr,  Richard 
King,  W.  N. 
Link,  Elmer 
Lowe,  F.  B. 
Mann,  Nelson  T. 
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Markley,  Milton  Sarline,  A.  B. 

Mitchell,  W.  S.  Sayre,  F.  N. 

McCully,  Dudley  L.  Schauble,  Chas. 

McElvany,  A.  B.  Stewart,  S.  E. 

McKown,  H.  P.  Tate,  Paul  R. 

McVicker,  C.  L.  VanBlarcon,  W.  C. 

O'Connor,  C.  D.  Vogel,  H.  E. 

Rhine,  Chas.  J.  White,  C.  M. 

Richardson,  Geo.  Wilcox,  L. 
Williams,  S.  L. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with  as  they  are. to  appear  in  printed  form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership : 

Bollinger,  W.  A.,  Asst.  Foreman,  Boiler  Shop,  Penna.  R.  R.  Sys- 
tem, Seventh  St.,  Verona,  Pa.  Recommended  by  R.  V.  Head- 
ington. 

Buzzerd,  J.  P.,  Signal  Supervisor,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  318  Rochelle 
St.  Knoxville,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Carlson,  Frank  R.,  Sales  Dept.,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co., 
500  Rwy.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Recommended  by 
Jno.  L.  Smith. 

Carroll,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Gen.  Frt.  Agt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  921  Oliver  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Deghnee,  R.  P.,  Salesman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  1807  Oliver  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  D.  Conway. 

Dietz,  W.  P.  Gen.  Mgr.  of  Sales,  Byrne  Fuel  Co.,  1507  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Recommended  by  F.  H.  Freshwater. 

Dunn,  Thomas  A.,  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Consolidated  Ice  Co., 
Thirteenth  and  Pike  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  D. 
J.  Redding. 

Fitzpatrick,  M.  W.,  Train  Director,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  212  Second  St., 
Aspinwall,   Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  H.  Durant. 

Gross,  Jas.  C,  Asst.  Gen.  Frt.  Agt.,  B.  R.  &  P.  Ry.,  325  Wabash 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  E.  J.  Devans. 
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Hickling,  F.  G.,  Mgr.  Transportation  Div.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended 
by  H.  G.  Huber. 

Johnson,  George  T.,  Chief  Engineer,  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings 
Co.,  So.  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Recommended  by  J. 
A.  Ralston. 

McGann,  Chas.  E..  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  138  Tecumseh  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Pfahler,  F.  P.,  District  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  B.  &  O.  Station, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  A.  Spielmann. 

Reddie,  Wm.  W.,  Asst.  to  Mgr.  Industrial  Sales  Dept.,  Westing- 
house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended 
by  J.  R.  Sloan. 

Riddle,  D.  E.,  Train  Dispatcher,  P.  &  W.  Ya.  Ry.,  347  Wabash 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  L.  Barrett. 

Robinson,  G.  P..  Asst.  Sales  Mgr.,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  30 
Church  St.,  New  York  City.     Recommended  by  Henry  F.  Gilg. 

Sawyer,  R.  W.,  Sales  Mgr.  Penna.  &  Ohio  Lumber  Co.,  1505  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  F.  H.  Freshwater. 

Trainer,  M.  N.,  Sales  Engr.,  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Fdry  Co., 
30  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  Recommended  by  J.  A.  Ral- 
ston. 

Ufer,  C.  E.,  President,  Penna.  &  Ohio  Lumber  Co.,  1504  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  F.  H.  Freshwater. 

YVinslow,  Sidney  H.,  Service  Engineer,  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  2012  Kennedy  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Recommended 
by  R.  M.  Long. 

PRESIDENT :  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  years  dues. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  program  of  the  evening.  We  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  having  with  us  Mr.  G.  A.  Richardson  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  who  will  favor  the  Club  with  an  address 
upon  the  subject,  "The  Manufacture  of  Solid  Rolled  Steel  Car 
Wheels." 
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THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   SOLID   ROLLED   STEEL 

CAR  WHEELS 

By  Mr.   G.   A.  Richardson,   Manager,  Technical  Publicity 
Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Few  buyers  and  users  fully  realize  the  immense  amount  of 
work  and  special  equipment  required  in  the  making  of  many  more 
or  less  common,  every-day  steel  products.  The  finished  article 
frequently  appears  to  be  so  easy  to  make  that  little  thought  is 
given  to  what  lies  behind. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  the  buyer  and  user  is  little 
concerned  with  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and 
that  as  long  as  a  given  product  measures  up  to  specifications  and 
price,  that  is  as  far  as  the  interest  need  go.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  one  thing  is  a  more  prolific  cause 
of  increased  costs  and  poor  deliveries  than  lack  of  knowledge  of 
this  kind. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  solid  rolled  steel  wheels  is 
one  of  especial  interest  to  railroad  men  not  only  because  the 
product  is  one  in  such  general  use  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  and  larger  equipment  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels 
than  almost  any  other  single  specialty.  Furthermore  the  type  of 
equipment   used  is  not   frequently  encountered. 

Fortunately  for  the  steam  railroads,  though  the  particular  sub- 
ject in  hand  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
manufacture,  standardization  has  immeasurably  simplified  the 
problems  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
product.  Nevertheless  the  conditions  encountered  are  typical  and 
it  serves  as  an  especially  good  example  because  of  comparisons 
that  can  be  made. 

Several  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  one 
of  the  Electric  Railway  Associations  that  while  the  steam  railways 
of  the  country  were  adhering  to  about  nine  types  of  wheels  for 
their  rolling  stock  more  than  360  types  were  in  use  on  the  electric 
lines.  Though  some  improvement  has  been  made  since  that  time 
the  situation  is  still  relatively  unchanged.  Now  let  us  see  just 
what  a  condition  of  this  kind  means  to  all  concerned. 

Multiplicity  of  types  increase  manufacturing  costs  and  conse- 
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quently  selling  prices  while  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  deliveries, 
in  the  case  of  the  special  types,  become  mure  difficult.  In  consid- 
ering the  facts  in  hand  they  must  be  viewed  from  two  angles: 
Fir>t.  that  of  the  practicability  of  carrying  a  stock  of  material  or 
equipment  on  hand  and.  secondly,  what  is  involved  where  small 
lots  of  varying  designs  must  be  made.  While  the  details  in  the 
method  of  making  rolled  <teel  wheel>  vary  somewhat  with  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturer-,  the  essential  condition-  remain  the  same. 
Hence  though  the  writer  speaks  from  the  practice  of  his  own  corn- 
pan}-,  the  problems  involved  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all. 

Delivery  times  are  influenced:  (1  i  By  the  ability  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  stock  rough  or  finished  material;  (2>  by  the  practica- 
bility of  stocking  special  equipment,  and  (3)  by  the  time  involved 
in  changing  equipment,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
resultant  hold-up  in  Droduction,  especially  during  the  busy 
periods. 

Extra  costs  are  determined :  (1)  By  the  increased  overhead 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  large  and  expensive  stocks 
of  special  equipment  such  a>  dies,  rolls,  etc.  (2)  by  the  necessity 
of  making  modifications  in  epuipment  on  hand  or  building  new;  (3) 
by  the  actual  time  and  labor  involved  in  changing  dies,  rolls  and 
other  parts,  and  1 4  >  by  the  reduction  in  average  daily  production 
necessitated  by  changing  dies,  rolls,  etc.  This  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  loss  due  to  the  actual  reduction  in  output  of 
wheels  but  also  entails  the  lo>?e>  due  to  large  amounts  of  expensive 
equipment  and  machinery  lying  idle  and  increasing  the  proportional 
overhead. 

There  i>  onlv  one  way  in  which  a  thorough  understanding  of 
how  these  various  elements  enter  into  consideration  can  be  gained 
and  that  is  by  starting  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  and  following  through  step  by  step. 

The  start  of  the  operations  consi>ts  in  taking  sink  head  ingots 
having  a  cross-section  22  in.  square  and  rolling  them  down  in  a 
32  in.  mill  to  round  blooms  having  a  diameter  of  11  in.  or  15  in.. 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  be  made.  These  in 
turn  are  sheared  into  blocks  of  the  desired  length. 

Right  here  at  the  very  beginning  the  first  difficulty  is  en- 
countered. The  blocks  must  be  cut  for  a  given  type  of  wheel  and 
are  suitable  for  no  other.  This  means  that  stocking,  which  facil- 
itates  the   getting  out   of   orders,   is   of   necessity   limited   to  a   nar- 
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row  range  of  the  more  commonly  used  sizes  of  blocks  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  than  5,000  tons  of  these  latter  are  kept  on 
hand.  For  the  special  types  of  wheels,  however,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  roll  and  shear  to  order,  which  of  course  is  a  source  of  delay 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  may  involve  extra  expense. 
In  the  conversion  of  the  block  into  the  rough  finished  wheel, 
there  are  five  distinct  operations  and  three  heatings  involved,  as 
follows  : 

(1)  First  Forging.  Blocks  are  brought  to  forging  tempera- 
ture and  forged  under  12,000  ton  press. 

(2)  Second  Forging.  After  a  wash  heat,  blocks  are  submitted 
to  a  second  forging  under  a  press  of  similar  capacity. 

(3)  Punching.    The  hub  is  punched. 

(4)  Rolling.  The  blanks  are  given  another  wash  heat  and 
then  rolled  in  the  mill  to  the  final  dimensions. 

(5)  Coning.  Finished  wheel  is  coned  or  dished  to  desired 
shape  under  large  forging  press. 

After  these  operations  the  wheel  is  ready  for  hot  bed,  hot 
bed  inspection,  machining  .and  final  inspection. 

The  basic  equipment  for  performing  these  operations  includes 
pumps,  hydraulic  presses,  heating  furnaces,  special  wheel  mill, 
machine  tools,  etc.     The  special  equipment  includes  dies  and  rolls. 

A  full  set  of  dies  and  rolls  for  one  type  of  wheel  involves  an 
outlay  of  about  $3,500.00.  This  may  be  modified  somewhat,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  differences  in  the  design  of  the  wheels. 
Any  change  in  diameter  or  width  of  rim  of  wheel  necessitates  a 
complete  change  of  dies  throughout  with  the  single  exception  of 
those  used  on  the  punching  press.  When  the  diameter  and  rim 
'  width  remain  the  same,  the  hub  diameter  or  rim  thickness  vary 
a  change  of  die  plates  is  necessitated. 

The  problem  of  stocking  dies  and  parts  is  no  small  one  in 
itself.  At  the  plant  under  consideration  more  than  2,200  tons  are 
carried  in  stock,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  idle  most  of  the  time 
l>ecause  of  their  special  nature. 

The  layman  is  not  apt  to  realize  the  number  of  parts  that  are 
necessary  in  making  the  changes  in  set-up  for  a  given  type  of 
wheel.  More  than  twenty-five  separate  parts  are  involved  weigh- 
ing from  a  few  hundred  pounds  each  up  to  as  much  as  6,000  lbs. 
Twenty-two  of  these   for  one  type  of  wheel  are  illustrated.     From 
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these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  time  element  involved  in 
making  a  change  of  these  is  a  very  considerable  one.  The  total 
weight  of  avset  of  these  parts  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000 
lbs.  or  20  tons. 

Some  typical  examples  of  time  required  for  changes  follow: 

(1)  First  forging.  Services  of  four  men,  including  crane 
man,  and   )A  hour's  time  required   for  change  of  dies. 

(2)  Second  forging  operation.     Same  crew  and  time. 

(3)  Punching,  hew  changes  and  little  time  required.  Press 
operator,  two  helpers  and  about  15  minutes. 

(4)  Rolling  Mill.  Complete  change  of  rolls  requires  ahout 
\]/z  hour's  time. 

(5)  Coning  Press.     Same  as  for  1  and  2. 

(6)  Machining  and  Inspections.  A  small  loss  of  time,  more 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  short  runs. 

Even  when  dies  and  rolls  are  not  completely  changed,  the 
time  lost  will  amount  to  nearly  as  much  because  parts  have  to  be 
loosened  and   removed. 

While  the  figures  given  show  some  of  the  time  and  labor 
involved  in  changing  equipment,  the  most  important  figure  has  to 
do  with  the  reduction  in  output.  Under  average  working  con- 
ditions it  is  safe  to  say  that  die  changes  will  cause  a  loss  of  10  to 
15  per  cent  in  the  output,  a  figure  which  is  not  a  small  one  by  any 
means  and  which  very  definitely  influences  costs. 

A  stock  of  wheels  is  a  splendid  thing  from  the  standpoint  of 
ability  to  make  very  prompt  deliveries  but  no  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  carry  a  wide  variety  of  types  and  sizes.  At  the  plant 
described  from  5,<X)0  to  7,000  tons  are  regularly  carried  in  stock 
in  standard  sizes  and  these  can  be  bored  to  meet  customer's  re- 
quirements. Rut  such  stock  does  not  take  care  of  the  many  special 
types  which  are  encountered. 

A  talk  such  as  this  is  not  merely  a  brief  for  the  manufacturer; 
it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  buyer  and  user  because  it 
shows  that  arguments  for  standardization  and  for  placing  of 
sizeable  orders  at  one  time  are  not  merely  selling  talks.  They  are 
intended  to  help  the  consumer  and  simplify  his  own  problems. 
Furthermore,  though  the  steam  railways  are  fortunate  in  having 
solved  the  problem  to  a  large  extent  as  far  as  wheels  are  con- 
cerned, it  should  not  be   forgotten  that  there  are  many  other  cases 
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where  it  is  not  so,  and  that  is  the  main  object  of  the  presentation 
of  this  talk,  aside  from  its  general  interest,  namely,  to  show  why  it 
pays  to  adhere  ot  standard  practice  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
practicability  and  progress. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Owing  to  the  amount  of  ground  covered 
by  Mr.  Richardsons  talk  it  has  been  decided  to  reproduce  only 
that  part  which  dealt  with  the  manufacture  of  solid  rolled  steel 
car  wheels. 

Mr.  Richardsons  original  subject  was  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of  raw  products  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steel.  This 
phase  of  the  talk  was  fully  described  and  illustrated  with  the  aid 
of  four  reels  of  moving  pictures,  all  taken  on  properties  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

The  first  part  showed  the  Mahoning  Mine  at  Hibbing,  Minn., 
located  in  the  Messabi  Range,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  open  pit  type  of  mine.  This  pit,  together  with  the  Hull  Rust 
mine,  which  adjoins  it,  forms  one  of  the  largest  open  pit  iron 
mining  operations  in  the  world. 

The  immense  size  of  the  mine  (the  Mahoning  mine  itself  is 
two  miles  long  by  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  feet  deep)  ;  huge  steam  shovels  having  a  lifting 
capacity  of  ten  tons  at  each  shovel  full  used  in  loading  the  stripping 
dirt  and  the  ore  itself;  and  other  interesting  details  of  the  work 
involved  in  getting  ore  out  of  a  mine  of  this  character  were 
graphically  depicted. 

In  direct  comparison  were  the  pictures  which  followed,  show- 
ing shaft  mining  operations  on  the  properties  of  the  Bethlehem 
Corporation  at  Vulcan,  Mich.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Menominee  Range. 
A  general  view  of  the  property  and  the  hydro-electric  plant,  located 
on  the  Menominee  River,  which  develops  power  for  the  mine,  and 
many  scenes  taken  both  above  and  below  ground  gave  a  splendid 
idea  of  how  shaft  mining  operations  are  carried  on.  The  deepest 
shaft  on  the  property  at  Vulcan  is  about  1,700  feet  deep. 

The  transportation  of  the  ore  itself  presents  many  features  of 
interest.  From  the  time  the  loaded  ore  trains  left  the  mines  at  Hib- 
bing and  at  Vulcan  the  ore  was  followed  until  it  was  delivered  at 
the  manufacturing  plant.  Equipment  used  in  loading  the  boats  and 
that  used  in  unloading  the  ore  boats  stands  out  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  primitive  methods  used  fifty  years  ago. 
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At  [ohnstown,  IVnna..  the  Bethlehem  Corporation  has  one  of 
the  largest  bituminous  coal  mines  in  the  country  operating  through 
a  single  opening.  In  this  mine  there  are  more  than  fifty-live  miles 
of  main  heading  tracks  and  a  dispatcher  is  required  to  handle  the 
trips.  Seventy  pound  rails  are  used  in  the  main  haulage  and 
thirty-five  ton  electric  locomotives  haul  trips  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  cars.  The  coal  is  loaded  and  unloaded  with  the  most 
modern  automatic  equipment  and,  for  coking  purposes,  is  washed 
in  a  coal  washery  which  is  the  last  word  in  plants  of  this  type. 
For  coking  purposes  the  coal  is  mixed  with  other  coal  of  a  high 
volatile  content  and  is  then  taken  to  the  coke  ovens  for  use  in 
the  blast  furnaces,  together  with  a  large  variety  of  other  by- 
products. 

Pictures  of  the  new  Rosedale  By-product  Coke  Plant  just  com- 
pleted at  the  Johnstown  works  about  a  year  ago  were  used  to 
illustrate  this  part   of   the  talk. 

Mr.  Richardson  showed  two  reels  of  moving  pictures  featur- 
ing even-  step  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  rolled  steel  wheels.  This 
is  a  phase  of  steel  manufacturing  which  is  not  as  familiar  to  out- 
siders as  some  of  the  more  ordinary  rolling  mill  methods.  A  full 
description  is  given  in  these  proceedings. 

PRESIDENT:  On  behalf  of  the  Club,  I  desire  to  thank  Mr. 
Richardson  for  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  talk.  Are  there 
any  persons  who  have  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Richard- 
son, or  is  there  to  be  any  discussion  of  any  of  the  features  of  this 
interesting  subject? 

Some  one  suggested  that  I  should  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  freight  rates  at  one  of  our  meetings  and  I  have  prepared  a  few 
notes,  more  or  less  interesting  probably.  Because  of  this  very  inter- 
esting program  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  will  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  include  the  notes  in  the  Proceedings  and  at  one  of  our 
later  meetings  if  any  one  of  you  should  wish  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject or  to  ask  any  questions  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them 
as  far  as  I  may  be  able. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  very  interest- 
ing talk  by  Mr.  Richardson.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  go 
through  the  plant  that  was  illustrated  in  the  pictures  and 
tainly  congratulate  Mr.  Richardson  upon  his  Very  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 
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MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  question  as  to  what  theory  Mr.  Richardson  can  give  us  as  to 
the  deposit  of  such  a  quantity  of  ore  in  such  a  pure  state  because 
prior  to  its  discovery  the  low  grade  of  the  ores  would  have  pre- 
vented such  progress  in  the  steel  industry  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  J  would  like  to  have  his  statement  as  to  the  comparison 
with  what  it  would  have  meant  had  we  been  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  low  grade  ore  that  the  steel  industry  depended  upon  before 
this  discovery. 

MR.  G.  A.  RICHARDSON:  From  a  geological  standpoint 
there  are  a  number  of  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  these  ores. 
Insofar  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  a  very  high  grade  ore  which  is  economical  to  mine 
and  convert.  At  the  same  time  the  high  grade  ores  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted  and  we  have  nothing  near  the  high  iron  contents 
that  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  just  what  to  say  on  the  subject  off 
hand.  The  immense  quantity  of  available  material  has  been  a  bigger 
factor  than  anything  else,  together  with  the  additional  factor  of 
ease  of  getting  the  ore  out  and  the  low  cost  of  recovery. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON  :  When  these  deposits  are  exhausted 
what  will  be  the  future  of  the  ore  supply? 

MR.  G.  A.  RICHARDSON:  It  is  claimed  that  about  4%  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  iron  in  one  form  or  another  and  with  the 
available  deposits  in  sight  we  do  not  need  to  fear  much  as  to  their 
exhaustion  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Furthermore,  there  are  lots 
of  ores  which  today  are  not  worth  recovery  and  which  will  be 
worth  while  recovering  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  them. 
As  long  as  other  ores  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply,  such  deposits 
will  not  be  touched.  The  whole  questions  resolves  itself  into  one — 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  ore  can  be  economically  utilized  under 
existing  conditions. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  A.  STUCK1 :  Our  President  very  much 
regretted  that  he  had  to  leave  to  make  his  train. 

Mr.  Richardson  may  have  some  interesting  information  about 
the  machining  of  these  wheels.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is 
this :  I  understand  they  are  machined  off  with  very  heavy  cuts, 
possibly  over  J/\  in.  This  more  or  less  tears  the  material.  I  have 
heard   of   cases   where   it   tore  the   steel   more  than   l/s   in.     Bearing 
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thai  in  mind,  1  was  wondering  whether  you  had  any  data  as  to 
how  deep  those  tear  crevices  may  extend  into  the  tread  of  the 
wheel.      You  cannot  see  them  but  they  are  there. 

MR.  G.  A.  RICHARDSON:  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  point  I 
cannot  answer. 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  Possibly  some  one  else  has  had  some 
experience  in  machining  these  wheels  with  heavy  cuts. 

Are  there  an}-  other  questions?  If  not,  there  is  a  lunch  await- 
ing us.  However,  before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ogden,  our  President,  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
interest,  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  our  Club.  To  come  here  from 
Philadelphia  to  attend  one  meeting  is  certainly  proof  of  what  I 
have  just  said  and  we  all  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

MR.  HEXRY  F.  GILG:  When  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Richardson  I  told  him  that  I  had  cut  my  business  trip  short  by  a 
week  so  as  to  be  present  tonight.  While  this,  of  course,  is  not 
strictly  true,  nevertheless  1  am  glad  that  I  could  be  here  and  I 
thank  him  personally  as  well  as  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  very  tine  address. 

(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising). 

There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

(Owing  to  the  extensive  program  for  the  evening  the  President 
refrained  from  oral  presentation  of  the  following  paper)  : 

FREIGHT  RATES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

PRESIDENT:     Fellow    Members    of    the    Railway    Club    of 
Pittsburgh : 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  several  times  that  the  members 
of  our  organization  might  be  interested  in  a  discussion  of  the 
present  freight  rates  in  this  country,  how  they  came  into  existence, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  rest.  The  subject  is  more  than 
interesting,  it  is  intensely  important  to  every  railroad  man  and 
indeed  to  every  citizen.  But  it  is  also  amazingly  complicated  and 
intricate.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  merely  touch  the  surface 
here  and  there. 

The  number  of  individual  freight  rates  in  effect  in  the   United 
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State?  at  the  present  time  must  be  reckoned  in  the  millions.  Each 
of  these  rates  is  a  price  quoted  for  a  definite  and  distinct  service. 
There  are  also  in  effect  in  this  country  a  great  many  millions  of 
other  prices  besides  freight  rates.  As  a  concrete  example,  let  us 
take  all  the  retail  prices  in  effect,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  of  our  large  cities.  If  anyone  asked  how  the  prices 
which  are  currently  heing  charged  for  the  articles  sold  over  the 
counters  of  these  stores  came  to  he  just  what  they  are,  the  answer 
would  be  that  they  represent  the  interplay  of  countless  economic 
and  social  forces  which  it  would  he  utterly  impossible  to  untangle 
individually. 

It  would  he  further  explained  that  in  the  end  these  forces  find 
general  expression  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  in  the 
principle  that  consumers  of  anything  must  in  the  long  run  pay  all 
costs,  including  the  necessary  cost  of  capital  used  in  the  production 
and  distribution. 

Substantially  the  same  answer  applies  to  freight  rates,  with 
this  important  difference,  that  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  govern- 
mental regulation,  the  play  of  economic  forces  upon  them  is  artifi- 
ciallv  modified,  which  is  not  true  of  retail  prices  in  general.  Never- 
theless during  the  formative  period,  when  our  freight  rate  structure 
was  taking  its  present  shape,  rates  were  almost  as  freely  subjected 
to  economic  and  social  forces  as  other  prices  and  grew  up  in  prac- 
tically the  same  fashion. 

There  are  certain  broad  facts  about  our  freight  rate  structure 
which  I  assume  all  of  you  know,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  but 
which  1  will  briefly  recapitulate.  For  rate-making  and  other  traffic 
purposes  the  railroads  are  regarded  as  naturally  dividing  themselves 
into  three  groups:  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western.  The  Eastern 
group,  in  which  we  are  located,  takes  in  roughly  the  portion  of 
the  United  States  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  north  of  an  irregular  line  extending  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cincinnati  and  thence  to  the  Port  of  Norfolk.  The  northern 
boundary  is  the  Canadian  line  and  the  eastern  boundary  is  the 
Atlantic  sea-coast. 

This  region  embraces  the  eastern  half  of  what  we  call  the 
Central  West,  all  of  the  Middle  States,  including  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  most  of  West  Virginia,  a  considerable  part  of  Virginia, 
and   all   of   the   New   England    States.      It   is   the   richest   and   most 
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thickly   populated    portion   of   the   country   and   has   the  densest   and 
heaviest  railroad  traffic. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  Eastern  group  of  lines  in  turn 
is  separated  into  three  rate-making  sub-divisions.  These  are:  (1) 
Central  Freight  Association  territory,  which  lies  west  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Buffalo;  (2)  Trunk  Line  Association  territory,  which  lies  east 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  and  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  hut 
includes  Long  Island;  and  (3)  New  England  Freight  Association 
territory,  which  takes  in  all  of  the   New  England  States. 

The  Southern  and  Western  groups  of  lines  are  similarly  sub- 
divided for  rate-making  purposes,  hut  owing  to  the  greater  sparsity 
of  population  and  traffic,  the  sub-divisions  in  most  cases  are  of 
much  greater  extent. 

So  much  for  the  territorial  hases  of  rates.  From  the  financial 
and  economic  viewpoint  two  general  considerations  govern.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  freight  rate  structure  as  a  whole  must  he 
remunerative ;  that  is,  it  must  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  operation,  all  taxes,  all  rentals,  all  interest  on 
borrowed  money  and  yield  a  fair  and  adequate  return  upon  the 
capital  actually  invested  by  the  owners  or  stockholders. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  burden  of  producing 
adequate  total  revenue  must  be  distributed  among  the  various  classes 
and  forms  of  traffic,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  abilities  to 
pay.  It  is  utterly  visionary  to  attempt  making  individual  rates  on 
any  such  basis  as  cost  of  service  plus  a  stated  profit.  In  the  first 
place  no  one  can  say  with  any  accuracy  what  the  real  and  ultimate 
cost  of  a  given  service  is.  The  matter  is  far  too  complicated  to 
be  expressed  mathematically.  All  attempts  to  segregate  and  appor- 
tion costs  involve  many  assumptions  which  are  for  the  most  part 
purely  arbitrary  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  have 
little  if  any  practical  value.  The  true  basis  is  the  distribution  of 
the  burden  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay.  This  has  been  crudely 
expressed  in  the  past  by  the  words  "What  the  traffic  will  bear," 
a  phrase  which  ignorance,  misunderstanding  and  evil  intent  have 
distorted  into  false  meanings  which  have  done  the  railroads  incal- 
culable harm. 

Nevertheless  that  phrase  expresses  a  principle  which  is  basically 
correct  and  sound,  and  instead  of  shrinking  from  it  or  denying 
outsiders  its  existence,  we  should  rather  endeavor  to  educate  our- 
selves to  an  understanding  of  its  real  meaning  and  importance. 
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"What  the  traffic  will  bear"  does  not  mean  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear."  It  means  that  raw  materials  should  pay  relatively  low  rates 
to  encourage  production,  and  that  highly  manufactured  and 
expensive  articles  may  well  pay  relatively  high  rates  because  the 
freight  on  such  articles  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  cost  which  the 
consumer  must  bear.  It  means  that  generally  speaking  the  rate 
per  ton  mile  on  any  commodity  or  classification  should  decrease 
as  the  length  of  the  haul  increases.  This  is  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  the  relatively  high  terminal  costs  of  the  shorter 
hauls,  but  also  to  make  possible  the  diversification  and  spread  of 
industry  and  agriculture  over  the  entire  extent  of  our  great  country, 
in  this  way  mitigating  the  tendency  to  excessive  concentration  of 
people  and  industries  in  limited  areas.  It  means  also  that  when 
two  producing  centers  are,  or  properly  may  be,  in  competition  for 
a  given  market,  the  rates  between  them  may,  with  justice,  be  sub- 
stantially equalized,  although  the  distances  may  vary  considerably. 

These  are,  of  course,  all  very  general  statements  and  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  them,  but  they  outline  the  broad  economic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  freight  rates  have  largely  grown  up.  Their 
influence,  to  be  sure,  has  been  more  or  less  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  changes  in  the  practical  conditions  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. For  example,  the  ordinary  commercial  fluctuation  of  traffic 
frequently  shifts  the  relative  volume  of  tonnage  as  between  dif- 
ferent commodities  transported  in  one  year  compared  with  another. 
Moreover,  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  commercial  disturbances 
may  tend  to  deprive  the  railroads  of  formidable  sources  of  revenue 
without  any  mitigation  of  expense  in  the  upkeep  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Political  and  social  conditions  entirely  outside  our 
country  may  also  have  similar  effects.  A  concrete  example  may 
be  found  in  the  decrease  of  the  export  grain  traffic  during  1923, 
when  foreign  shipments  fell  to  extremely  low  levels.  Yet  the 
immensely  expensive  elevator  facilities  of  the  railroads,  built  at 
the  seaboard  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  this  traffic 
had  to  be  maintained  and  kept  available  for  future  use.  These 
and  similar  factors  and  conditions  all  have  their  bearings  upon  the 
general  freight  rate  structure  which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  yield  total  revenues  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
operating  and  capital  expenses  of  the  transportation  industry. 

\\'e  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  in  the  past  about  alleged 
high  level  of   freight  rates  and  their  supposed  effect  upon  the  cost 
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nf  living  and  the  business  of  the  country  in  general.  Much,  indeed, 
it  is  nut  going  too  far  to  say  most,  of  this  is  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous— some  of  it,  at  least,  designedly  so.  There  are  three  per- 
fectly sound  and  incontrovertible  proofs  that  the  freight  rates  in 
the  United  States  cannot  as  a  whole  justly  be  regarded  as  too  high: 

The  first  is  that  in  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  the  rail- 
roads have  earned  less  than  an  average  of  4%  on  the  investment  in 
their  property,  which  demonstrates  that  freight  rates  have  not 
adequately  responded  to  the  increasing  costs  of  operation  which 
have  characterized  most  of  that  period. 

The  second  is  that  in  1923  when  the  railroad  plant  was  operated 
to  capacity  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency  ever  known,  the  return 
was  only  about  5%  and  fell  considerably  short  of  the  5^4%  mark 
set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  surely  no 
one  could  call  excessive. 

The  third  is  that  under  our  existing  scale  of  rates,  the  Nation 
last  year  did  the  greatest  volume  of  business  on  record  and  the 
railroads  success  full}'  carried  the  greatest  volume  of  freight  in  their 
history,  while  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  that  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  its  citizens  individually,  enjoyed  the  most  wide- 
spread prosperity  and  attained  the  highest  standards  of  living  which 
have  ever  been  reached  in  this  or  any  other  nation. 

A  structure  of  freight  rates  under  which  this  is  possible  surely 
cannot  be  sweepingly  condemned  as  restrictive  to  business  or 
destructive  to  prosperity. 

It  is  surely  encouraging  to  note  that  the  public  generally  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact  and  is  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  tiring  at  the  outcry  against  the  freight  rates  of  American  rail- 
roads. They  are  learning  that  the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  flow 
of  traffic  and  upon  prices  has  been  vastly  exaggerated  and  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  what  is  of  immensely  greater  importance, 
viz  :  the  burden  of  living  costs  resulting  from  our  wastes  in  methods 
of  distribution  from  Governmental  extravagance,  and  from  excessive 
and  inequitable  burdens  of  taxation. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  our  structure  of  freight  rates 
is  perfect.  It  is  far  from  that,  although  the  injurious  effects  have 
been  tremendously  overstated.  The  freight  rate  structure  is  crit- 
icised at  times  upon  the  ground  of  inconsistency.  Some  of  the  crit- 
icisms are  sane  and  temperate,  and,  as  such,  are  justified.  Others 
are  extravagant.     We  can  afford  to  admit  that  there  are  inconsist- 
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encies  in  our  freight  rate  structure,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
remedied  in  a  sensible,  orderly  and  intelligent  manner.  They  are 
not,  however,  fatal  to  the  country  or  its  welfare  as  our  over- 
flowing cup  of  national  prosperity  abundantly  testifies. 

Before  we  can  deal  with  its  inconsistencies  we  must  have  a 
real  understanding  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose. 
To  do  that  we  must  go  back  a  good  many  years  to  the  time  when 
the  railroads  of  this  great  country  were  in  their  first  stages  of  con- 
struction, when  the\-  were  reaching  out  into  virgin  territory,  open- 
ing up  lands  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  cities  and  industrial  centers  which  were  to  follow 
and  have  been  so  pre-eminently  realized. 

If  you  look  into  the  transportation  history  of  those  days,  you 
will  find  that  freight  rates  were  based  upon  the  only  rule  which 
could  govern  under  conditions  existing  at  that  period — the  rule  of 
practical  expediency.  They  were  established  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  necessities  of  business  as  it  then  existed,  including  unrestrained 
competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  The  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  get  business  for  the  roads  on  terms  which  would  make 
them  pay,  if  not  then,  at  some  future  day,  but  what  was  of  greater 
importance,  to  induce  the  business  man,  farmer,  investor  and  builder 
to  patronize  the  railroads  in  the  development  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  those  conditions  no  mathematical 
basis  of  rates  could  be  applied  to  the  then  infant  industry  of  rail- 
road transportation. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  country  became  more  developed  and 
large  towns  and  cities  grew  up,  the  method  came  into  existence 
of  making  and  controlling  rates  by  districts  or  sections.  They  still 
continued  to  be  framed  on  the  basis  of  practical  expediency,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  levels  which  the  public  would  regard  as  fair 
and  reasonable  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  and  interchange  of 
traffic  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  territory  through  which  the  lines 
operated. 

This  is  how  the  rate  structure  of  the  United  States  had  its 
inception  and  how  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  present  day. 
When  railroads  were  in  the  making,  and  even  for  many  years  after 
that  period,  when  the}-  were  in  a  state  of  considerable  development, 
there  was  practically  nothing  known  of  the  present  scientific  methods 
of  studying  and  dealing  with  business  and  commercial  problems. 
Therefore,    it    may   be    freely    conceded    that   the    present    structure 
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of  rates  is  not  to  any  great  extent  mathematically  or  scientifically 
consistent. 

It  was  under  this  form  of  rate  structure,  however,  that  the 
country  reached  its  present  industrial  and  commercial  status.  Our 
vast  and  populous  manufacturing  and  trading  centers  have  grown 
up  at  various  points  throughout  the  country  in  locations  which  were 
determined  very  largely  by  the  nature  of  the  original  rate  structure. 
In  the  same  way  agricultural  development  has  proceeded  in  accord- 
ance with  rate  schedules  which  rendered  competition  possible 
between  widely  separated  producing  fields.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  rates  were  framed  with  the  general  thought  of  diversify- 
ing the  business  of  the  country  and  allowing  various  sections  to 
have  at  least  a  fair  and  reasonable  share  of  the  total  commerce  and 
production  as  is  proven  daily  by  primary  articles  of  commerce  pass- 
ing each  other,  moving  in  opposite  directions  on  the  main  arteries 
of  the  Trunk  Line  railroads. 

Now  we  have  a  population  of  more  than  110.000,000  people 
scattered  over  thousands  of  communities  and  producing  districts 
in  this  vast  country  of  ours,  whose  respective  geographical  locations 
and  individual  success  have  been  determined  very  largely  by  this 
rate  structure,  which  has  gradually  grown  up  in  the  manner  I 
have  attempted  to  outline.  Admitting  that  the  structure  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  has  many  defects  which  ought  to  be  and  can  be 
corrected  can  we  afford  to  go  ahead  with  violent  and  subversive 
changes  which  may  upset  the  welfare  of  communities  and  invest- 
ments of  individuals  in  established  manufacturing  enterprises  ? 

It  is  proposed  by  some  well-meaning  people  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  complicated  and  widely  related  situation,  we  can  formulate 
a  few  mathematical  yard-sticks  and  revise  all  rates  in  accordance 
with  them.  It  would  be  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  do  this  on  paper, 
but  disastrous  to  do  it  in  actual  practice.  Wrong  relationships  in 
rates  undoubtedly  exist  and  we  should  proceed  to  make  them  right, 
but  we  ought  to  go  about  it  cautiously  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  disrupting  the  general  business  and  commerce  of  the  nation. 
We  must  particularly  avoid  seriously  disrupting  the  competitive 
relations  between  great  producing  and  consuming  centers  which  have 
been  built  up  under  -the  old  rate  structure.  If  we  do  not  use  care 
in  this  respect  we  shall  inevitably  jeopardize  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  millions  of  people. 

Suppose,   just   for  the   sake   of   illustration,   that  all   rates   were 
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to  be  readjusted  on  a  purely  mileage  basis  so  that  the  rate  on  any 
given  product  or  commodity  from  one  point  to  any  other  point 
would  be  strictly  proportionate  to  the  distance.  I  think  there  are 
some  people  in  this  country  who  believe  that  some  such  system 
should  be  put  into  effect.    What  would  happen? 

One  of  the  first  things  would  doubtless  be  that  most  manufac- 
turing businesses  would  have  to  be  moved  into  the  territory  in 
close  proximity  to  the  coal  regions  as  manufacturing  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mines  could  not  be  carried  on  in  com- 
petition with  people  who  paid  little  or  no  freight  on  fuel. 

Farmers  would  have  to  crowd  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  cities  abandoning  the  cheap  and  productive  lands  at  remote 
distances.  Farm  lands  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country 
would  become  practically  worthless  and  those  around  the  great  cities 
prohibitive  in  price. 

What  would  happen  to  the  cost  of  food?  It  would,  doubtless, 
rise  immeasurably  because  of  the  increased  costs  of  production 
resulting  from  the  competition  for  nearby  land,  and  I  think  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  price  inflation  our  citizens  would  forget  entirely 
what  the  freight  rates  might  be  on  the  articles  constituting  their 
daily   needs. 

(  M  course,  no  one  expects  that  a  revision  of  freight  rates  would 
be  attempted  in  any  such  bald  manner  as  just  outlined,  but  this  is 
merely  taking  an  extreme  illustration  to  show  the  dangers  resulting 
from  applying  purely  mathematical  yard-sticks  to  this  extremely 
complicated  question  without  giving  proper  consideration  to  the 
practical,  economic  and  social  problems  which  immediately  confront 
us  whenever  we  attempt  to  change  materially  the  national  freight 
rate  structure. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  not  long  since 
appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  business  men  of 
National  reputation  to  consider  this  whole  question.  One  of  their 
most  important  conclusions  was  as   follows  : 

"Viewed  as  a  whole,  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
not  unreasonably  high,  either  as  compared  with  pre-war  rates  in 
relation  to  general  price  levels,  or  as  compared  with  foreign  rates. 
Thev  have  afforded  the  railroads  an  average  rate  of  return  con- 
siderably below  that  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  law,  has  determined  as  fair.  They 
do  not.  as  a  whole,  hinder  the  processes  of  production  or  distribu- 
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tion.     Tin-  present  problem  is  one  of  better  adjustment  of  relative 
rates,  not  a  general  reduction  of  all  rates." 

(  )ne  of  the  most  important  things  to  bear  in  mind  in  Consider- 
ing this  whole  question  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  any  given 
freight  rale  depends  not  only  upon  what  it  actually  is  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  also,  and  in  even  more  important  degree,  upon  how 
it  is  related  to  other  rates.  Shippers  almost  invariably  approach 
the  discussion  of  rate  problems  with  the  fundamental  premise:  "It 
is  oi  no  consequence  what  the  rate  is,  just  so  I'm  on  as  favorable 
a  basis  as  my  competitor."  Our  chief  problem,  therefore,  i.N  to 
correct  the  wrong  relationships  which  exist  in  the  rate  schedules 
not  to  reduce  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads,  which  should  always 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  proper  return  on  capital,  support  adequate 
credit,  and  so  furnish  a  basis  for  future  transportation  progress. 

We  do  need  certain  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  rates.  Some  groups  of  rates  are  higher  than  the  commodities 
or  products  affected  can  properly  afford  to  pay.  Others  are  lower 
than  the  products  or  commodities  affected  should  pa)-  in  order  to 
contribute  their  proper  and  fair  share  to  the  cost  of  rendering  the 
nation's  transportation  service.  Just  what  these  changes  are  is  a 
matter  of  expert  knowledge  and  experience  to  decide  and  their 
determination  should  be  left  to  skilled  and  experienced  railroad 
and  business  men,  who  are  not  actuated  by  selfish  and  narrow 
motives,  but  who  really  understand  the  necessities  and  limitations 
of  transportation  and  commerce. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  seem  that  the  work  can  best 
be  done  by  conscientiously  undertaking,  in  an  orderly  manner,  the 
necessary  adjustment  of  those  rates  which  genuinely  require  revision 
downward,  trusting  to  the  capitalization  of  public  good-will  and 
prosperity  to  assist  us  in  avoiding  too  radical  action  in  dealing 
with  rates  of  the  opposite  character  that  is  those  which  are  perhaps 
too  low,  but  upon  which,  nevertheless,  extensive  industries  have 
been  built  up.  Such  a  course  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  min- 
imizing contests  on  every  hand  and  avoiding  the  creating  of  prej- 
udice and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  shippers  affected. 

If  we  proceed  to  revise  our  rate  structure  in  that  manner  and 
upon  that  basis  and  do  so  with  the  realization  that  patience  and 
time  will  be  required  to  complete  the  process,  we  shall  meet  with 
success,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  thinking 
business  men  of  the  country,  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  farming 
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population,  who  are  of  equal  intelligence  and  foresight,  will  want 
to  see  it  done  that  way.  We  can  have  a  better  rate  structure  than 
we  have  now  and  one  which  will  possibly  provide  for  even  greater 
freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  than  at  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  only  protect  but  strengthen  and  permanently  upbuild  rail- 
road credit,  which  you  will  agree  is  one  of  the  most  vital  neces- 
sities for  our  country's  continued  welfare  and  progros. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sal 


Establ:shed    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SU  YDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES     &    JAPANS 

Telephone  General    Office* 

Island  and   Preble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Space  hor  Safe:. 


MA) 


ot  *"«*>«&  £ 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

OBHINAL  ANO  IOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 

CYPRUS  BRONZK   BEARING   MJETAL 

(Adopted   by    the    U.    S.    R    A.    during   the    War.    and   by    th. 

American    Railway    Association    as    "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEARINGS-MOTOR  BEARINGS 

,  lixnl   Olliu   *   Works.    JIMEY    tITT,  «.  J. 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

=  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  =^===== 

PORGINGS 


FOR    SALE 


Martin  J.   O'Brien  Company.  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL   RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON    ELECTRIC   TIE   TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTERCHANGEABLE   TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


An  Independent  Service  for  Railroads  Embracing: 

Progressive    inspection    of    Locomotives,    cars,    rails,    bridges,    track,    fastenings,    etc., 

from    the    raw   material    to    the    finished    products. 

Bulletin   No.   20    and   21  describes   this   service    in  detail.      Write    for   your    copies. 

PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 

Inspection   Engineers   and  Chemists  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Branches   in    all    Principal    Cities 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
-MANUFACTURERS  **r 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Gold  Punched  C.  &T,  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc, 


This  Space  For  Sale 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  furnace  and  a  fuel  for  every  railway  application 
COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


Lift  out  the  glasses 
one  at  a  time  to 
clean. 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if-  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices. 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


I 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis  "Solid  Truss"   Passenger   Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Sales    Office:    1602    Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 


GDULD  h  MPIFX5Y5TEM 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 

NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


DEFEW,  N.  Y. 


as 


«8S 


ONE-PIECE 
Pneumatic   Riveting  Hammer 


Faster  and  more  powerful 
blows  enable  you  to  drive 

MORE  RIVETS  PER  DAY 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

Chicago,   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,   Cleveland,   Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Montreal,  Que. 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,     -    -     Pa. 


IMA  TIONAL  ytf&L  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


"STAR  SPECIAL 
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Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 


CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 


WORKS: 
Rochester,   N.    Y.        Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O. 

New  York   City,   N.   Y 


General   Offiices : 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

New    York    Office: 

2040    Grand     Central     Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 

301     LIBERTY     BUILDING 


DIAMOND     PERFECTO     and     IMPROVED     PERFECTO 

type    reinforced    DRIVER    BRAKE    SHOES    and    DIAMOND 

"S"     types     of     reinforced     Engine     Truck,     Tender     and     Car 

BRAKE   SHOES 

Are   made   and    sold   under 

U.   S.   Patents  and   Registered  Trade   Marks 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

30  Church  St.,  New   York 
332    So.    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


THE     NATIONAL 

C09LED  SPRING  JOURNAL  BOX 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Chicago  Indianapolis  Toledo 

Sharon,  Pa.  Melrose  Park,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  ill. 


s 

ervice    Our 

"The  Packing  That  Packs 

Mo 

tt 

O 

Metallic   Packing  for  Locomotive   Piston   Roc 

Air   Pumps 

s,   Valve 

Stems 

and 

THE 

PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB., 

U.    S 

.    A. 

R< 

W.   S.   Murrian    Co.,   Southeastern   Sa 
joins   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building, 

les  Agents, 
vnoxville,    Tenn 

ESTABLISHED      1884 


JAPAN 


SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 


"STRENGTHENS,    DRIES,    AND    WATERPROOFS; 

Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 
IN   DAILY    USE   BY   ALL    LEADING   RAILROADS    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


Chicago  ill  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &,  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send   for  our   new   booklet — the    most   thor- 
WO-^YV-TD    ough    discussion    of   rust   prevention   ever   pub- 

moN+UA4ulr    lisV-,  N°-°X-.ID  has  a  wide  range  of  uses 

-„.«  ~~___  m    Railway    Service. 

TRe  Oridina]  Rust  Preven^ve 

Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory  and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments  1 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames^ 

Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 


THE    T.   H.  SYMINGTON 
COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 
Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 
THE   IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


B.  G. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO  Office. 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Patented   April   23,    1918 

SchaeferTruck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and   Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged 

no  welds. 
They  are  built   to   stand   the   strain   of   long,    hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for   Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

■^■■■■^iHBHHHlHHBHHHBBHiHHr. 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for    special    catalogue. 


Machine   Tools 

FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and     steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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WE6TW6H01S£ 
FRKTIQM  DRAFT  GEARS 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


WES1TOIH0USE  AXR  ffl&KE  60. 

^/ilmerdinrf,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save    their    cost   in   three   months'   time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel    Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.!     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Helping  The  Railways 
Solve  Their  Difficult 
Operating  Problems 

As  heavy  freight  locomotives  earn  the  greater  part  of  a  railway's 
revenue,  the  importance  of  designing  them  to  develop  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  is  apparent.  This  means  that  each  operating 
problem  must  be  studied  separately  and  the  locomotives  designed  and 
equipped    accordingly. 

The  designing  of  a  modern  high  power  locomotive,  equipped  with 
various  auxiliary  appliances,  calls  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.  Our 
experience  and  knowledge  attained  in  the  building  of  over  58,000 
locomotives  of  all  types  are  always  at  the  command  of  the  railways 
to  help  solve  any  motive  power  problem,  no  matter  how  difficult  it 
may    be. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.     E.     Hale,    375     Union     Arcade    Building 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 


BK 

(B^er^Kelle**) 


Five  sizes  of  Boyer-Keller  Chipping 
Hammers  are  made  for  those  who 
•re  hunting  a  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical beading,  chipping  and  calk- 
ing tool.  Ask  for  your  copy  of  Bul- 
letin 810. 


foot  chip  made  by  a 
B-K  (Boyer-Keller)  Chip- 
ping Hammer  in  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  from 
corrugated  furnace  iron. 

NINE-FOOT  steel  chips  are  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  but  the  B-K 
(Boyer-Keller)  Hammer  that  made  this 
one  is  alike  in  all  respects  to  the  thou- 
sands of  B-K  Chippers  now  in  use  to 
speed  boiler  shop,  ship  yard  and  steel 
plant  production. 

Their    rapid,    powerful    blows    chip, 
bead  and  calk  at  high  speed  resulting  in 
more  work  finished  with  less  time  con- 
sumed for  the  operation. 

Boyer-Keller  construction  is  rugged. 
They  withstand  the  punishment  of  hard 
usage  and  may  be  constantly  relied  upon 
as  available  for  work  whenever  needed. 
The  economy  features  of  B-K  (Boyer- 
Keller)  Hammers  are  based  upon  their 
ability  to  chip,  bead  and  calk  continu- 
ously at  a  time-saving  speed  with  ex- 
tremely low  operation  and  maintenance 
charges. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 


•Birmingham  *Cleveland 


6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


es    'Philadelphia  'San  Francisco  Berlin  Calcutta 

lis    *Piltsburgh     "Seattle  Bombay  Chxlstiaf 

ans    Richmcnd      "St  Louis  Brussels  Durban 

Canadian  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd..  Montreal,  mai 

Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  manufacturers  of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  In  England 


.  BOYERPNEUlMTiC  HAMMERS <"I;1TTLE  GIANT  PNEUMMC  AND  ELECTRIC^. TOOLS 
CHICAGO  tTPNEIMaTIC-AIR  COMPRESSORS- VACUUM  PUMPS -••PNEUftATiCtHGTSTS 
GIANT    OIL  lKID.:GAS   ENGINES  :^»itcT>-_  -1-5   ■•   COAL  DRILLS 


HfCAGO 

Boyer-Keller 


Chipping  Hammers 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 


are  the   solution   of  your   Grease  Cup 
problems. 

A    patented     locking    device     holds 
the    plug    in    place — cannot    come    off 
or  become   lost.     The  simplest,   most 
effective,     most     economical      Grease 
Cups      yet      designed      for      railroad 
service. 
Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locomo- 
Write    us   about  ymr    requirements. 
We  also  manufacture    F.   B.  C.    Welded    Flexible    Stay- 
bolts,   Tate  Threaded    Flexible    Staybolts,   Water   Space 
and    Radial    Stays. 


Flannery 
lives    today. 


Flannery  Bolt  Companys 

Flannery    Building,    3528    Forbes    Street, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUNT-SPILLER  IRON 


HAS    THE 


STRENGTH  AND  WEARING  QUALITIES 


THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 


PRICES    MODERATE 


Manufactured    Only    By 


RESULTS    GREAT 


Hunt  -Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 


W.    B.   LEACH,   President   and   General   Manager 

J.  G.  PLATT, 
Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager 


OFFICE    AND    WORKS: 
383      DORCHESTER     AVENUE 
SO       BOSTON       MASS 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service   marks   the   elimination   of   lubrication 

difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Gbmpany, 

NewYor,k  Franklin,  Pa.  Chica^ 

•  and  offices  in  principal  cities  ■» 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 


S3 
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The  springs  that  constitute  the 
Creco  Brake  Beam  Support  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  objectionable 
movements  of  the  brake  beam 
as  human  arms  would  be  in  the 
same  position.  For  every  such 
movement  a  corrective  force  is 
exerted  by  the  springs — it  is  nat- 
ural and  instantaneous — a  truly 
human  tendency  to  correct  faulty 
position  and  to  maintain  proper 
alignment. 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

MeCormick  Building  Chicago 


xlv 


Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


50  Church  Street 
Fisher    Building 

Mutual  Building 
-     42  Todd  Building 

Munsey  Building 
City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    18.    1901. 

Published    monthly,   except   June.   July    and   August.    I,y    The    Railway    Club    of 
Pittsburgh,    J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    515    Grandview    Ave.,    PiilcHurgh.    Pa. 

Entered   as    Second    Class    Matter    February    6,    1915,    at   the    Postoffice    at    Pittsburgh, 

under     the     Act     of    March     3,     1879. 

v,..  6xxm     PittsbtTrghTP^rA^r:  24,  l924tu(?BJ^  g£ 

OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE    D.    OGDEN. 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.      STUCKI, 

Engineer, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.     D.     CONWAY,  F.    H.  STARK. 

Sec'y-Treas.,    Ry.    Supply   Mfrs.   Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car    Inspector,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.   H.   TURNER,    Special    Rep.    to   V.   P.,   P.   &    L.   E.   R.    R.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS.    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co..    East    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL,    Sec'y-,    Assn.    of   Transp'n.    Officers.    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila..    Pa. 

F.  M.     McNULTY,     Rosslyn    Farms,     Carnegie.     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad.    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 
D.    M.    HOWE.     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN,    Asst.    to    General    Supt..    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.   H.    MAXFIELD,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Wilmington,    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LANAHAN,    President,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL   LYNN,   Master   Car   Builder,   P.    &    L.   E.   R.   R.,   McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY,    Vice    President.     Champion    Sales    Company.     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

C.  O.    DAMBACH.    Gen.    Supt..    P.    &    W.    Va.,    Ry.    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON,    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES,    Schaefer    Equipment    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN,    General    Mgr.,    Westinghouse    Air   Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.   A.   RALSTON.   Mechanical    Engineer,    Union    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT.    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.   D.   CHITTENDEN,    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS,    General    Supt.,    B.   R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,   Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY,    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines,    P.     &    L.    E.     R.     R.,     McKee« 
Rocks,    Pa. 

F.  G.   MINNICK,   Asst.   General   Mgr..   P.   &   L.    E.   R.   R.,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY.    Railway    Supplies,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG.    Sales    Mgr.,    Penn    Iron    &    Steel    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER.    Supt.   of  Orders.    Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER,   Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.   E.    FOWLER.   JR.,    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    E.   HAYNES,   Master   Mechanic,    Standard   Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH,    General    Foreman,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Purchasing    Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.    M.   WOLF,    Road   Fore,    of   Engines,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..   Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN   F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS,    Master   Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    System,    Canton,    Ohio. 
WM.    J.   KNOX,    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,   Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie  Steel  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,    Asst.   to   V.   P.,   Westinghouse   Air    Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J.     H.     McCONNELL October,  1901,  to  October,   1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November,  1903,  to  October,   1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,  1905.  to  October,   1907 

*H.     W.     WATTS..... November.  1907.  to  April,        1908 

D.  J.     REDDING November.  1908,  to  October,   1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,  1910,  to  October,   1912 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,  1912,  to  October,   1914 

F.     M.    McNULTY November,  1914.  to  October.   1916 

J.     G.     CODE November.  1916,  to  October,   1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November,  1917,  to  October,   191S 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,  1918,  to  October.   1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,  1919,  to  October,   1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,  1920,  to  October.   1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November,  1921,  to  October,   1921 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,  1922,  to  October.   1923 

* — Deceased. 

Meetings    held     fourth     Thursday     of     each     month     except    June,     July     and     August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 
APRIL  24,  1924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa."  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  George  D.  Ogden  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered: 


MEMBERS 


Abel,  A.  W. 
Ambrose,  W.  F. 
Anderson,  A.  E. 
Anderson,  G.  S. 
Anderson,  J.  W. 
Anger,  C.  E. 
Antes,  Edwin  L- 
Babcock,  F.  H. 
Beach,  H.  L. 
Berg,  Karl 
Berghane,  A.  L. 
Braun,  J.  F. 
Brower,  J.  E. 
Caldwell,  C.  R. 
Campbell,  J.  T. 
Carlson,  F.  R. 
Cherry,  J.  T. 
Clark,  Chas.  H. 
Connell,  Wm.  FL,  Jr. 
Conway,  J.  D. 
Courtney,  H. 
Crawford,  D.  F. 
Crenner,  J.  A. 
Cunningham,  R.  I. 
Dembach,  C.  O. 
DeVilbiss,  E.  B. 
Dierker,  R.  H.  L. 
Dunbar,  H.  F. 
Emery,  E. 
Faix,  Joseph 
Fannon,  S.  F. 
Fisher,  J.  J. 
Freshwater,  F.   H. 
Fults,  J.  H. 
Furch,  Geo.  J. 
Gaw,  F.  W. 
Glenn    J.  H. 


Goda,  P.  H. 

Graham,  John  A. 
Greene,  W.  F. 
Guignon,  W.  E. 
Hackett,  C.  M. 
Hale,  Chas.  E. 
Headington,  R.  V. 
Hickling,  F.  G. 
Hoover,  R.  C. 
Howe,  C.  A. 
Howe,  D.  M. 
Hulick,  E.  G. 
Hultman,  Carl 
Hussong,  A.  C,  Jr 
Hyde,  W.  B. 
Johnson,  Geo.  T. 
Jordan,  J.  M. 
Jungbluth,  Adolph 
Kearney,  J.  W. 
Kegel,  A.  E. 
Kelly,  H.  B. 
Ketchpel,  Paul  A. 
Kinch,  L-  E. 
King.  C.  F.,  Jr. 
Kroske,  J.  F. 
Kummer,  Jos.  H. 
Lanahan,  J.  S. 
Larsen,  Jacob  C. 
Laughlin,  R.  J. 
Lee,  Iy.  A. 
Lehr,  H.  W. 
Lewis,  Herbert 
Lilley,  C.  S. 
Lobez,  P.  L. 
Long,  R.  M. 
Ludgate,  B.  A. 
Ludwig,  C.  F. 
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Lvnn,  Samuel 
Meeker,  II.  B. 
Meschter,  E.  F. 
Millar.  C.  \\  . 
Mitchell,   F.  K. 
Mitchell.  Wm.  J. 
McGregor.  1).  C. 
North,  D.  P. 
O'Brien,  M.  J. 
( >gden,  Geo.  D. 
( )rchard,  Chas. 
(  Jsbourne,  Alfred  S. 
Padnield,    Archie 
Painter.   |os. 
Parke.  F.  H. 
Parker,  W.  G. 
Patterson.  J.  E. 
Pehrson,  Alfred  K. 
Peoples,  J.   S. 
Posteraro.  S.  F. 
Proutv,  Eugene 
Rabold,  W.  E. 
Ralph,  W.  E. 
Ralston.  J.  A. 

Wright,  John  B. 


Rauschart,  K.  A. 

Redding,    1).  J. 
Renshaw,  \V.  II. 

Rhodes,   W.    II. 

Robbins;  F.  S. 
Schrader,  A.  P. 
Seibert,  W.  L. 
Severn,  A.  B. 
Shellenberger,   II.  M. 
Sheridan,  T.  F. 
Snowden,  H.J. 
Snyder,  Jos. 
Staman,  Harry  Z.,  Jr 
Stoller,  Karl  M. 
Storer,  N.  W. 
Sutherland,  L. 
Sutter,  Chas. 
Taylor,  H.  G. 
Thompson,  L.  D. 
Walter,  W.  A. 
Walther,  G.  C. 
Ward,  Norval  H. 
Wells,  F.  H. 
Winell,  K.  O. 


VISITORS 


Balzer.  C.  E. 
Beall,  C.  R. 
Beck,  C.  W. 
Bennett,  T.  W. 
Bjornson,  E. 
Bomgesser,  R.  H. 
Bosley,  R.  K. 
Bossert,  J.  M. 
Brunner,  Emil  E. 
Buchanan.  J.  H. 
Callahan,  D.  E. 
Chlds,  C.  R. 
Cooper,  S.  B. 
Cruikshank.   T.  C. 
Dartwill,  W."E. 
Downes,  D.  F. 
Faix.  Edmund  L. 
Fisher,  Wm.  R. 
Forrester,  lames  B. 
Gray,  R.  E. 


Hanson,  I.  W. 
Higley,  G.  H. 
Hoffman,  Phil  H. 
Jales,  C.  A. 
Tex,  W.  F. 
Johnson,  C.  W.  D. 
Jungbluth,  Herbert 
Kennedy,  M. 
Kerr,  Richard 
Kessler,  H. 
Kraft,  Walter  A. 
Lewis,  J.  W. 
Long.  C.  H. 
Lvnd,  L.  E. 
Mann,  N.  T. 
Miller,  Geo.  A. 
Mitchell,  W.  S. 
Morningstar,  P.  O. 
McLaughlin,  Howard  1!. 
O'Connor,  M.  J. 
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Scott,  Chas.  F.  VanPelt,  R.  T. 

Shaw,  H.  R.  Whipps,  j.  W. 

Smith,  H.  K.  White,  Arthur  H. 

Snyder,  W.  H.  Williams,  Samuel 

Spray.  L.  E.  Wilson,  Henry  ]. 

Taylor,  J.  M.  Wurts,  T.  C. 

Terrill,  E.  F.  Wynne,  F.  E. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance  being  obtained   through   the   registration   cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed   form. 

The   Secretary   read   the   following  list   of   applicants   for  mem- 
bership : 

Raker,  Henry  A.,  Sales  Rep..  The  McBee  Binder  Co.,  1844  E. 
Eighty-ninth  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Recommended  by  J.  T. 
Campbell. 

Ralzer,  C.  E.,  Electrician,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  122  Frustum  St., 
Twentieth  Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  R.  M. 
Long. 

limner,  Emil  E.,  Gang  Foreman,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  1312  Woods 
Run  Ave.,  X.  S.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Recommended  by  H.  J. 
Steigerwald. 

Cooper,  Sidney  R.,  General  Engineer,  Railways,  Westinghouse  Elec. 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  152  Wilkins  Road,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Recommended 
by  1).  J.  Redding. 

Kessler,  Howard,  R.  F.  of  E,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R..  310  Grove  St., 
McKees  Rocks.     Recommended  by  R.  M.  Long. 

DeLeon,  P.,  Supt.  Power  Plant,  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Coal  Co.,  2802 
(  >cean  Ave.,  Dormont,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  Jos. 
A.  Crenner. 

Luttrell,  A.  E..  C.  C,  Legal  Dept..  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  925  Penna. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  H.  K.  Matchett. 

Lynde,  Leslie,  E.,  Sales  Engr.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Heavy  Trac.  Div.  Rwy.  Dept.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recom- 
mended by  T).  J.  Redding. 

McLaughlin,  Howard  B,  Asst.  R.  F.  of  E.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  1433 
Swantek   St.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  R.   M.   Long. 
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McQuillen,  J.  J.,  Vice  Pres.,  Universal  Packing  Corporation,  342 
Second  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  Alfred  S. 
(  Isbourne. 

O'Connor,  M.  ]..  Rep.,  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  710  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  1.  D.  Conway. 

Sener.  H.  H..  Sales  Engr.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Heavy 
Trac.  Div.  Rwy.  Dept.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by 
('..  S.  Anderson 

Stewart.  Leonard  S..  Road  Foreman,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Broadway, 
McKees   Rocks.   Pa.      Recommended  by  H.   B.   Kellv. 

Taylor,  Joseph  M.,  Sale-  Dept..  Rail  Chemical  Co.,  1201  Fulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  H.  G.  Taylor. 

White.  C.  M.,  Supt.,  Monongahela  Connecting  R.  R.,  3540  Second 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 

Wright.  James  FL,  Foreman.  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  Box  182, 
Verona,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  V.  Headington. 

PRESIDENT :  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

At  the  last  meeting  1  rather  humbly  stated  that  two  or  three 
suggestions  had  been  offered  to  your  President  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  of  freight  rates.  I  undertook  to  prepare  a  brief 
paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  March  meet- 
ing. I  have  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  continue 
that  discussion  with  another  brief  paper,  which  will  appear  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  Because  of  our  very  interesting 
program,  there  is  not  time  to  take  up  this  subject  in  connection 
with  our  regular  program,  but  if  those  who  may  be  interested 
care  to  ask  any  questions,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  for  the  customary  discussion. 

We  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of  having  with  us  Mr.  F. 
K.  Wynne.  Manager  of  the  Railway  Equipment  Department  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  who  will 
address  the  Club  upon  the  subject  of  "Railway  Electrification." 
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RAILROAD   ELECTRIFICATION 

By  F.   E.  WYNNE,   Manager,   Railway   Equipment  Engineering 
Department.  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  subject  of  railroad  electrification  has  so  many  phases  that 
it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  a  single  evening.  The  history  of  its  less  than  thirty 
years'  lite  since  the  initial  installation  in  the  Baltimore  Tunnel  of 
America's  oldest  mountain-  crossing  railroad  is  interesting.  How- 
ever, progress  has  been  of  necessity  slow  and   somewhat  irregular. 

While  all  of  the  present  solutions  of  the  problems  of  genera- 
tion, transmission,  conversion  and  distribution  of  electric  power 
to  railroads  may  be  subject  to  further  refinement,  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  discuss  them  but  shall  call  your  attention  mainly  to  the 
motive  power.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  an  unbridled  en- 
thusiast. 1  shall  first  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of  rail- 
road electrification. 

Power  stations  and  distribution  systems  are  perfected  to  such 
a  degree  that  power  supply  is  practically  100  per  cent  continuous. 
Therefore,  the  motive  power  alone  determines  the  electric  system's 
readiness  to  serve.  The  operating  range  of  steam  locomotives  is 
limited  by  the  necessity  for  frequent  trips  to  the  roundhouse  for 
running  repairs,  cleaning  fires,  washing  boilers  and  by  delays  on 
the  road  for  taking  fuel  and  water.  These  inactive  periods  con- 
sume a  large  portion  of  each  day.  Electric  locomotives  operate 
from  1,000  to  3,000  miles  during  the  period  between  light  inspec- 
tions, and  such  inspections  require  very  little  time.  Electric  loco- 
motives are  sent  to  the  shop  for  general  overhaul,  following  periods 
of  service  ranging  from  100,000  to  400,000  miles.  These  factors 
give  the  electric  locomotive  a  great  availability  for  service.  Steam 
locomotives  are  available  for  service  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  time.  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  electric  locomotives  in 
general  are  available  for  service  75  per  cent  of  the  time  and  in 
some  instances  90  per  cent  availability  has  been  maintained  for 
considerable  periods.  Steam  locomotives  in  the  United  States 
average  a  daily  service  of  about  55  miles.  If  electric  locomotives, 
exclusive  of  switchers,  average  less  than  80  miles  per  day  it  is 
because  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  service,  or,  there  are  too  many 
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locomotives  on  the  job.  (hi  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  electric  /ones,  which  afford  the  opportunity  for  straight- 
away runs  of  from  200  to  440  miles,  the  daily  average  per  loco 
motive  in  passenger  and  freight  service  is  136  miles.  On  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  electrified  division,  where 
the  maximum  run  is  limited  to  73  miles,  the  daily  average  per 
locomotive  in  passenger  and  freight  service  is  135  miles.  On  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal  electrification  at  New  York-,  with  a 
maximum  run  of  only  12  miles,  the  daily  average  per  locomotive 
in  passenger  service  only  is  120  miles. 

Steam  locomotives  are  subject  to  road  failures  on  account 
of  cold  weather,  poor  coal,  and  lack  of  attention  to  fires.  Electric 
locomotives  are  independent  of  these  and  thereby  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  reliability.  This  is  immensely  important  because  an  en- 
gine failure  on  the  road  not  only  delays  its  own  train  but  often 
delays  other  trains.  The  greater  reliability  and  certainty  of  main- 
taining speed  with  electric  locomotives  have  caused  dispatchers  on 
at  least  one  electrified  railroad  to  make  a  practice  of  sending  out 
freight  trains  only  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  passenger  trains  follow- 
ing on  the  same  track. 

The  maximum  output  of  a  steam  locomotive  is  limited  by 
the  boiler,  which  in  turn  is  limited  in  size  by  length  and  road  clear- 
ances. 'Idle  maximum  output  of  electric  locomotives  is  limited 
only  by  weight  concentration  on  the  tracks,  adhesion  be- 
tween the  drivers  and  the  rails,  and  the  permissible  heat- 
ing of  the  electrical  equipment  for  short  periods.  The  result- 
ing greater  overload  capacity  of  electric  locomotives  is  of  great 
value  in  increasing  the  certainty  and  promptness  of  starting  from 
rest  and  in  assuring  the  maintenance  of  drawbar  pull  and  speed 
on  grades. 

Both  steam  and  electric  locomotives  are  now  limited  by  the 
strength  of  cars,  bridges  and  the  number  of  cars  for  which  the  air 
brakes  are  adequate.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  steam  power 
which  may  be  concentrated  on  a  train  is  limited  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  enginemen  working  their  locomotives  in  unison,  and  by 
the  extreme  danger  in  long  tunnels.  Much  greater  power  can  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  one  engineman  electrically  and  so  con- 
trolled that  all  units  work  in  unison  and  smoothly  Also,  electric 
locomotives  emit  no  smoke  nor  gases  in  tunnels  or  elsewhere. 

The  use  of  electric  motive  power  makes  it  possible  to  greatly 
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increase  the  capacity  of  tracks.  The  major  factors  which  produce 
this  result  with  electric  locomotives  are  that  they  can  handle  safely 
larger  trains  at  higher  speed  and  at  closer  intervals  with  fewer 
train  breakages  and  the  elimination  of  delays  which  are  inherent 
to  steam  operation.  Multiple-unit  electric  trains  increase  track 
capacity  through  more  rapid  acceleration,  faster  schedules,  power 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  train,  and  the  great  reduction  in  engine 
and  train  movements  at  terminals.  This  advantage  is  especially 
valuable  in  localities  where  the  limit  of  track  capacitv  with  steam 
operation  has  been  reached. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  electrification  which  has  been  frequently 
emphasized  is  fuel  economy.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  degree  of  benefit  derived  from  this  source  depends  quite  largely 
upon  the  cost  of  electric  power,  when  purchased  from  stations 
foreign  to  the  railroads.  The  amount  of  coal  burned  in  the  electric 
power  house  is  less  than  the  amount  required  by  steam  locomo- 
tives to  do  the  same  work,  principally  because  of  the  inherent 
economv  of  burning  fuel  in  one  large  station  instead  of  in  many 
small  ones,  and  because  of  the  reduction  in  standby  losses  on  the 
locomotives  themselves.  The  cost  of  power  may  also  be  decreased 
by  burning  a  cheaper  grade  of  fuel  in  the  power  station.  Coin- 
cident with  electrification  is  the  reduction  in  non-revenue  ton-mileage 
for  hauling  company  fuel.  Where  power  is  purchased  this  item 
is  almost  entirely  eliminated.  In  some  coalless  countries  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  relying  on  imported  fuel  is  very  important  ana 
at  times  vital. 

Ordinarily,  electric  locomotives  individually  are  more  powerful 
than  the  steam  locomotives  which  are  superseded  by  them,  and 
they  utilize  their  additional  power  for  hauling  heavier  trains  at 
higher  speeds.  Therefore,  the  usual  method  of  comparing  loco- 
motive maintenance  costs  directly  on  the  basis  of  locomotive  miles 
is  obviously  incorrect,  irrespective  of  whether  the  comparison  is 
between  two  classes  of  steam  locomotives  or  between  steam  and 
electric  locomotives.  Logically  the  maintenance  costs  should  be 
compared  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done.  When  so  compared, 
electric  locomotives  show  a  large  reduction  in  the  expenditures  for 
inspection,    engine    house    expense,    repairs    and    replacements. 

With  some  types  of  electric  locomotives,  the  ability  to  hold 
the  train  by  regeneration  when  descending  grades  is  inherent.  This 
characteristic    can    be    provided    with    all    types    of    electric    locomo- 
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live-,  with  more  or  less  complication  depending  on  the  type.  The 
advantageous    features   of   regenerative  braking  are  increased    safety, 

i eduction  in  wear  and  tear  on  wheels,  brake  shoo  and  brake  rig- 
ging, reduction  in  delays  at  summits  for  setting  retainers,  elimina- 
tion of  stops  for  cooling  wheels  on  long  descending  grades,  les| 
liability  of  train  breakages,  and  economy. 

The  elimination  of  smoke,  obnoxious  gases  and  the  noises  of 
the  exhaust,  which  accompany  steam  locomotive  operation,  is 
especially  valuable  in  passenger  terminals,  tunnels  and  along  the 
right-of-way    in    large    cities.      The     electric     locomotive     emits     no 

sparks  from  the  stack  and  therefore  eliminates  this  cause  of  fires 
in  wooded  territory.  Generally  electric  locomotives  require  no 
water  stations  with  their  attendant  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 

[n  multiple  unit  and  switching  services,  the  higher  accelera- 
tion rate  possihle  with  the  smooth  control  provided  on  electric 
motive  power  is  valuable.  The  resulting  more  rapid  and  more 
comfortable  passenger  service  can  be  capitalized  to  advantage.  The 
number  of  locomotives  required  to  perform  a  given  switching  service 
can  be  minimized.  The  accurate  control  and  uniform  acceleration 
attainable  with  electric  power  lessen  surges  and  shocks  with  pos- 
sible damage  to  equipment. 

Electrification,  further,  opens  up  the  held  of  improving  operat- 
ing methods  on  the  railroads.  I  feel  that  to  date  the  opportunities 
in  this  direction  have  not  been  embraced  fully,  largely  because  of 
the  search v  of  long  lines  electrified  and  the  few  complete  divisions 
operated  entirely  by  electricity.  More  extended  electrification  will 
enable  the  railroads  to  realize  and  adopt  improved  operating 
methods  which  are  contingent  upon  reduced  delays,  less  wear  and 
tear  on  equipment,  less  damage  to  goods,  and  the  elimination  of 
intermediate  engine  terminals. 

The  ability  to  control  almost  unlimited  electric  motive  power 
from  one  point  affords  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  engine  crew 
and  train  crew  expense.  More  tons  can  be  hauled  in  a  single  tram 
and  more  tons  can  be  handled  by  one  locomotive.  The  greater  speed 
when  moving,  the  reduction  in  delays  on  the  road  and  the  greater 
reliability  of  electric  power,  lead  to  more  effective  use  of  train 
crews. 

Electric  operation  offers  assistance  in  building  up  traffic,  both 
through    advertising    and    through    better    >ervice    to    the    railroad's 
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patrons.  It  is  safer,  faster  and  more  reliable  for  all  classes  of 
traffic,  and  for  passenger  traffic  carries  the  additional  advantage 
of  greater  comfort. 

In  setting  forth  the  foregoing  advantages  of  electric  opera- 
tion, I  have  necessarily  used  the  steam  locomotive  for  comparison, 
because  1  feel  that  you  will  get  a  better  appreciation  of  the  sit- 
uation by  having  a  basis  with  which  you  are  familiar.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  glory  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, which  has  been  the  very  effective  instrument  by  which  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  United  States  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  also  appreciate  the  decided  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  steam  locomotive  design  and  construction  and  opera- 
tion in  recent  years.  As  we  are  approaching  the  centennial  of 
the  application  of  steam  power  to  rail  transportation,  there  is  every 
reason  to  congratulate  the  designers,  builders  and  operators  of 
steam  locomotives  upon  their  very  real  accomplishments  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  and  limitations  both  inherent  and  artificial. 

As  to  some  of  the  details  of  accomplishment  of  electric  power 
in  transportation,  it  may  be  noted  that  electrification  has  been 
applied  to  all  classes  of  railroad  service  with  different  problems  to 
meet  in  each  locality.  The  reasons  for  electrifying  have  been 
various,  but  in  every  instance  successful  operation  has  resulted, 
in  many  instances,  material  benefits  have  accrued  which,  at  the 
time  of  installation,  were  unexpected  by  either  the  railroad  or  the 
proponents  of  electrification. 

Electric  locomotives  were  placed  in  service  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore,  in  1895,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
relief  from  the  discomfort  and  danger  of  grade  operation  in  tunnels 
with  steam  power.  These  locomotives  were  of  a  glorified  street  car 
type,  weighing  eighty  (80)  tons  and  taking  power  from  a  600-volt 
contact  line.  As  with  any  pioneer  machinery  or  application,  they 
were  highly  educational  to  both  the  railroad  men  and  the  elec- 
trical engineers,  yet  they  proved  effective.  Larger  and  more  modern 
units  were  applied  to  this  service  at  intervals  and,  finally,  after 
25  years  of  service,  the  first  electric  locomotives  were  scrapped  on 
account  of  obsolescence  and  in  no  wise  because  of  inability  to 
continue  to  haul  trains. 

A  somewhat  similar  installation  is  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  This  was  electrified  in  1908,  using  130- 
ton   articulated   locomotives,   receiving   single-phase   alternating  cur- 
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rent  from  a  3,300-volt  overhead  contact  line.     An  example  of  long 

lite   is   t( Hind   in   the   tact   that   the  original  gearing  is   yet  in  service- 
after  15  years'  operation. 

This  Grand  Trunk  electrification  is  short — four  miles  of  single 
track  through  the  tunnel  and  approaches  hetween  yards.  Besidft 
switching,  the  service  consists  of  starting  trains  of  1,000  tons  from 
one  yard,  running  down  the  2  per  cent  grade  into  the  tunnel,  and 
then  up  another  2  per  cent  grade  to  the  other  yard.  This  upgrade 
portion  of  the  haul  is  the  only  part  of  the  service  imposing  heavy 
duty  on  the  power  station.  As  it  is  definite  in  amount  and  dura- 
tion, and  intermittent  in  character,  it  permitted  the  inclusion  of 
a  unique  feature  in  the  power  station  in  the  form  of  a  steam  fly- 
wheel. Each  boiler  was  provided  with  three  enormous  steam 
drums,  providing  storage  for  the  steam  generated  while  the  load 
was  small.  The  peak  loads  drew  energy  from  these  reservoirs  and 
also  operated  a  control  which  speeded  up  the  stokers  and  the  fans 
which  supplied  the  forced  draft. 

The  operation  of  this  property  has  been  most  successful.  The 
results  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  operator  who  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  is  ingenious.  A  real  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  electrification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  total  cost 
for  handling  each  car  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was 
with  steam  locomotives.  Electric  operation  here  increased  the 
train  load  from  760  to  1,000  tons,  raised  the  speed,  and  decreased 
delays  due  to  train  breakages,  the  net  result  being  100  per  cent 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  tunnel. 

Geographically  quite  near  to  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  is  the  Detroit 
River  Tunnel  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  which  has  been 
electrically  operated  since  1909,  when  its  construction  was  com- 
pleted. Of  the  ten  locomotives,  six  weigh  100  tons  each  and  four 
weigh  120  tons  each.  The  600-volt,  direct  current,  third  rail  sys- 
tem is  used  in  this  installation  with  satisfaction. 

The  Cascade  Tunnel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  the 
only  example  of  three-phase  electrification  in  this  country.  It,  also, 
was  electrified  in  1909  and  employs  a  total  of  four  115-ton  loco- 
motives receiving  6,600  volts  from  the  double  overhead  contact 
line.  Three  of  these  locomotives  coupled  together  are  required 
to  handle  a  single  freight  train.  On  account  of  the  limitations  of 
this    system,   it   is   improbable   that   any   further   extension   of   main 
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line  electrification  on  the  Great  Northern  will  perpetuate  this 
system. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  the 
longest  in  the  United  States.  It  is  double  tracked,  rising  from 
each  end  to  a  summit  near  the  middle,  and  is  operated  by  11.000 
volt,  single  phase,  alternating  current  locomotives  weighing  132  tons 
each.  The  installation  was  made  in  1911,  five  locomotives  being 
provided  at  the  outset,  and  two  being  added  later  to  meet  the 
demands  of  increased  traffic.  As  this  tunnel  is  internal  to  an 
operating  division,  it  was  found  to  be  most  economical  to  haul  the 
steam  locomotive  with  its  train  through  the  tunnel  instead  of  cut- 
ting off  the  steam  locomotive  at  one  end  and  coupling  on  another 
after  passing  the  tunnel.  However,  the  steam  power  does  not 
work  within  the  tunnel. 

Prior  to  electirfication,  conditions  were  so  bad  in  this  tunnel 
that  only  one  passenger  train  at  a  time  was  allowed  to  enter.  Now 
a  maximum  of  three  trains  on  each  track  within  the  tunnel  is 
permitted.  This  gives  a  measure  of  the  increase  in  capacity.  The 
average  traffic  requires  62  train  movements  daily  through  the  tun- 
nel and  at  times  of  peak  business  100  such  movements  have  been 
made  in  a  single  day  ;  that  is,  a  train  every  quarter  horn 

Legislation  required  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  1906  to 
electrify  its  terminal  in  New  York  City,  the  approach  being  through 
the  Park  Avenue  tunnel.  Realizing  the  benefits  of  electric  suburban 
service  with  multiple  unit  cars,  this  railroad  electrified  its  sub- 
urban zone  along  with  the  terminal.  Locomotives  are  used  for  the 
through  passenger  service.  The  600-volt,  direct  current,  third  rail 
system  is  employed  and  the  operation  comprises  262  miles  of  track, 
73  locomotives  and  256  multiple  unit  cars.  Freight  enters  New 
York  by  a  different  route,  steam  operated,  but  recently  legislative 
action  has  been  taken  to  compel  electrification  of  the  freight  lines 
within  the  city  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  New  York  Central  tracks  from  Grand  Central  Terminal 
to  Woodlawn  (  12  miles)  are  used  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
for  the  major  portion  of  their  through  passenger  and  suburban 
service  into  New  York  City.  Consequently  the  compulsory  elec- 
trification of  the  New  York  Central  forced  the  New  Haven  to 
choose  between  the  electirfication  of  their  own  lines  and  the  burden 
of  changing  motive  power  at  Woodlawn.  They  selected  electric 
operation,   but   chose   an  electric   system  different    from  that  of   the 
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Nevt   York  Central,  and  provided  a  type  of  passenger  motive  power 

which  operates  from  both  syestems.  Electric  service  was  nun 
menced  in  1(>07.  The  New  Haven  has  some  of  the  densest  traffic 
in  the  country  and  is  one  of  the  few  roads  deriving  the  major 
portion  of  its  revenue  from  passenger  service.  Therefore,  believing 
in  the  advantages  of  electric  operation,  they  selected  the  11,000- 
volt,  single-phase  system  with  the  intention  of  extending  electric 
operation  through  to  Boston  ultimately.  This  installation  now  com- 
prises the  entire  New  York  Division  from  New  York  City  to 
New  Haven,  including  530  miles  of  track,  117  locomotives  and  99 
multiple-unit  cars.  However,  they  yet  need  additional  electric 
motive  power  to  permit  electric  operation  of  all  trains  on  this 
division. 

The  41  original  locomotives  purchased  are  yet  in  service  and 
have  each  made  over  1,250,000  locomotive  miles.  Two  of  the 
New  Haven's  large  classification  yards  are  electrified.  In  this 
service  15  electric  locomotives  replaced  25  steam  units.  These 
locomotives  are  in  service  24  hours  a  day  and  a  number  of  them 
have  operated  thus  for  30  consecutive  days  with  no  interruptions. 

On  holidays  and  special  occasions  the  demand  for  special 
trains  is  enormous.  For  a  recent  football  game  in  New  Haven, 
the  electric  locomotives  handled  nearly  23,000  passengers  in  42 
trains  dispatched  in  one  direction  in  a  period  of  3*A  hours. 

This  railroad  this  month  has  received  from  the  manufacturer 
the  last  of  an  order  of  12 — 180-ton  Baldwin-Westingliouse  passen- 
ger locomotives.  These  locomotives  are  of  the  same  type  and 
general  construction  as  were  those  purchased  about  live  years 
ago. 

The  construction  of  the  New  York  Terminal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  its  approaching,  under-river  tunnels  was  made 
possible  by  electric  power.  This  system  operates  from  a  600-volt. 
third  rail  and  extends  from  Manhattan  transfer  on  the  Jersey 
side,  under  the  rivers,  across  Manhattan,  to  Sunnyside  yard,  on 
Long  Island.  Thirty-three  157-ton  articulated  electric  locomotives 
have  been  in  use  since  1910  on  this  100  miles  of  track.  Each 
locomotive  can  develop  4,000  horse  power  maximum  and  aver- 
ages 44,000  miles  annually.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now 
building  at  their  Altoona  shops  two  200-ton  locomotives  for  the 
New  York  Terminal  service  to  assist  in  handling  the  growing 
traffic.      In   addition,   the    New   York   Terminal   accommodates    the 
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ckctric  multiple-unit  trains  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which 
was  electrified  in  1905,  and,  which  in  1922,  operated  over  227 
miles  of  single  track  and  handled  80,000,000  passengers  with  634 
multiple-unit  cars.  They  are  now  placing  in  service  100  new 
equipments. 

In  1900,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  electrified  the  West  Jer- 
sey and  Sea  Shore  Railroad  between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City, 
on  the  multiple-unit  plan  with  direct  current,  third-rail  equipment 
which   gives   an   excellent   electric   service. 

In  1915,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  instituted  electric  subur- 
ban service  on  their  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Paoli.  and 
in  1918,  opened  the  Chestnut  Hill  branch.  This  electrification 
was  brought  about  primarily  by  the  extreme  congestion  in  Broad 
Street  Terminal,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  railroad  to  avoid 
enormous  expenditures  for  real  estate  and  additional  trackage  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  multiple-unit  system  was  employed  and 
1  understand  that  these  electric  trains  eliminated  60  per  cent  of 
the  movements  per  train  through  the  throat  of  the  terminal,  as  re- 
quired  by   steam   locomotive   operation. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  600  volt,  direct  cur- 
rent installations  at  New  York,  and  on  the  West  Jersey  and  Sea 
Shore,  and  Long  Island  Railroads,  they  selected  the  11,000  volt, 
single-phase,  alternating  current  system  with  overhead  trolley  for 
the  Philadelphia  Terminal,  as  being  most  suitable  for  further 
electrification,  which  promises  to  be  quite  extensive.  There  are 
130  multiple-unit  cars  now  in  this  service  and  118  miles  of  elec- 
trified track.  The  relief  secured  here  has  heen  reported  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  Broad  Street 
Terminal. 

In  1915,  the  heaviest  electric  freight  operation  ever  under- 
taken in  the  world  was  commenced  on  the  Elkhorn  grade  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  over  the  Alleghenies.  For  this 
service  12  double-unit,  single-phase  Baldwin- Westinghouse  locomo- 
tives were  provided.  The  original  electric  zone  comprised  30  miles 
of  line,  double-tracked,  except  through  the  3,500-foot  tunnel  at  the 
summit,  and  embraced  a  total  of  nearly  100  miles  of  track.  The 
western  15  miles  of  this  line  was  on  a  continuous  grade  ranging 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  against  the  direction  of  traffic.  Under  steam 
operation  22  mallet  locomotives  had  performed  the  service  in  spite 
of    serious    operating    difficulties    due   to    slow    speed,    train    hreak- 
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ages,  delays  for  taking  coal  and  water,  and  congestion  of  trains 
on  the  hill.  On  the  grade  three  mallets  wer*  used  on  each  drag 
freight  train.  The  same  weight  of  train  :'s  being  hauled  today  by 
two  electrics  and  at  more  than  double  the  speed.  During  the  war 
the  export  coal  traffic  increased  enormously.  At  times  65,000 
tons  have  been  put  over  the  hill  eastbound  in  24  hours  and  only 
nine  of  the  locomotives  were  required  to  do  it.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  has  estimated  that  o3  steam  mallets  would  be 
necessary  for  the  normal  increased  traffic  now  handled,  if  it  were 
at  all  possible  to  handle  such  traffic  with  steam  power  and  no 
greater  track  facilities  than  now  exist. 

The  electric  operation  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been 
so  effective  that  the  electric  zone  has  been  extended  westward 
and  there  are  now  under  construction  new  locomotives,  each 
weighing  414  tons  and  being  30  per  cent  more  powerful  than  the 
original  ones.  All  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  locomotives  are  of  a 
type  particularly  suited  to  heavy  grade  service.  By  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  equipment,  single-phase  power  is  taken  from 
one  overhead  wire  and  converted  to  polyphase  power  for  driving 
the  locomotives  at  constant  speed.  With  this  type  of  propulsion 
motor,  with  a  very  slight  increase  in  speed  on  down  grades,  they 
automatically  convert  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  descending 
train  into  electrical  energy  and  return  it  to  the  system  for  use  in 
moving  other  trains.  At  the  same  time,  this  action  serves  to  brake 
the  train,  and  the  use  of  the  air  brakes  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern electric  locomotives  is  practically  unknown  except  for  stop- 
ping. 

The  marked  success  of  this  electrification  has  been  recently 
indorsed  by  the  action  of  the  Virginian  Railway  in  selecting  the 
same  system  and  type  of  motive  power  for  the  electrification  of 
135  miles  of  their  main  line  between  Mullens,  W.  Va.,  and  Roa- 
noke, \'a.  Their  requirements  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  but  heavier  trains  will  be  handled.  Six  thou- 
sand-ton trains  will  be  hauled  up  the  2  per  cent  grade,  and  9,000- 
ton  trains  will  be  operated  on  the  lighter  portion  of  the  line. 
Where  the  Norfolk  &  Western  use  two  units  as  a  single  locomo- 
tive, the  Virginian  will  use  three  units  per  locomotive.  On  the 
heavy  grades  the  speed  will  be  14  miles  per  hour  and  on  the  light 
grades   and   level   28  miles  per  hour  will  be  used. 

In    1913,    in    Montana,    the    Butte,    Anaconda    &    Pacific    Rail- 
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road  electrified  their  line,  comprising  28  route  miles  and  90 
track  miles,  employing"  an  overhead  trolley  system  at  2,400  volts,  to 
operate  24  locomotives  weighing"  80  tons  each.  These  locomotives 
average  25,000  miles  annually,  and  the  operation  has  been  quite 
satisfactory.  In  this  case,  the  service  is  relatively  easy,  the  loaded 
ore  trains  running  down  hill  for  almost  the  entire  distance.  The 
chief  reason  for  electrifying  was  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the 
availability  of  extremely  inexpensive  electricity  from  water  power. 

In  1917  and  1918,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road began  electric  operation  of  two  divisions  of  their  single 
track  main  line  crossing  the  Belt,  Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains. This  is  440  route  miles  and  is  the  most  picturesque  instal- 
lation in  America.  The  success  of  this  operation  led  to  the  further 
electrification  of  their  206-mile  division  over  the  Cascade  and 
Coast  Ranges  in  1920.  These  two  Milwaukee  electrifications  are 
separated  by  a  steam-operated  division.  The  total  of  single  track 
electrified  is  860  miles.  The  difficulties  of  mountain  operation  with 
steam  in  very  cold  weather  (30  degrees  to  50  degrees  and  occa- 
sionally 70  degrees  below  zero),  the  availability  of  cheap  elec- 
tric energy  from  water  power,  and  the  proved  reliability  of  elec- 
tric operation,  were  among  the  prime  reasons  for  this  installation. 

Fifteen  passenger,  42  freight,  and  four  switching  locomotives 
of  the  3,000-volt  type,  are  employed  in  this  service.  Remarkable 
reliability  has  been  found  in  the  electric  locomotives  on  this  road. 
The  shops  are  at  the  middle  of  the  electric  zone.  Regular  oper- 
ation is  for  a  locomotive  to  leave  the  shop,  run  220  miles  to  one 
terminal,  pick  up  the  first  returning  train,  run  440  miles  to  the 
other  terminal,  get  the  next  returning  train,  run  220  miles  to  the 
shops  and  then  be  uncoupled  for  inspection.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  passenger  locomotive  to  operate  12,000  miles  in  one  month. 
At  one  time  one  of  these  locomotives  made  760  miles  in  a  single 
day. 

Several  experimental  engines  are  worthy  of  mention.  About 
five  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  designed  and  built  a 
280-ton  single-phase  locomotive  with  equipment  for  developing 
4,000-horse  power  continuously  at  20  miles  per  hour  and  capable 
of  developing  a  maximum  of  7,000  horse  power  for  short  periods. 
This  locomotive  was  designed  for  mountain  freight  service  for 
their  prospective  requirements.  It  is  of  the  same  electrical  type 
as  the   Norfolk  &  Western  locomotives,   and   is  the   most  powerful 
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single  unit  electric  locomotive  in  the  world.  It  i>  being  used  in 
regular  service  for  pushing  freight  trains  from  Overbrook  to  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Paoli  on  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  electrification,  and 
has  been  doing  its  work  well. 

Following  the  building  of  this  locomotive,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  have  constructed  a  general  purpose  locomotive,  suitable 
as  a  road  engine  for  both  passenger  and  freight  services.  Studio 
indicated  that  this  goal  could  be  attained  and  they  are  just  now- 
completing  three  of  these  at  Atloona.  The  two  locomotives  yet 
uncompleted  will  be  arranged  for  operation  in  the  New  York 
Terminal  passenger  service.  The  third  engine  which  was  fin- 
ished in  January,  and  exhibited  at  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  February,  is  arranged  for  operation,  and  has  been 
used  in  service,  in  the  Philadelphia  suburban  zone.  This  locomo- 
tive weighs  204  tons  and  has  a  continuous  rating  of  3,060  horse- 
power. At  this  rating,  the  speeds  are  respectively,  23  and  46  miles 
per   hour,   with   freight  and  passenger  gearing. 

Two  locomotive  units  for  the  Detroit  &  Ironton  Railroad  are 
now  being  built  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  Detroit  plant. 
They  are  of  a  novel  type,  both  mechanically  and  electrically,  re- 
ceiving single-phase  power  from  the  trolley  and  utilizing  axle-hung 
motors  for  propulsion.  Their  performance  will  be  followed  with 
great  interest,  and  the  type  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
electric    motive    power. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  extend  this  resume  of  accom- 
plishments to  foreign  countries  where  electric  operation  has  been 
applied  to  twice  as  many  route  miles  of  railroad  as  in  the  United 
vStates  ;  where  the  number  of  locomotives  is  40  per  cent  more  than 
here ;  where  a  greater  variety  of  locomotive  types  has  been  built 
and  operated;  and  where  further  electrification  is  now  actively 
under  way  in  18  different  countries.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  Na- 
tional pride  to  know  that  American  manufacturers  are  building 
electrical  equipment  on  orders  from  half  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Now,  as  to  the  status  of  railroad  electrification  and  its  pros- 
pects. What  I  have  already  told  you  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
evidence  which  has  accumulated  to  show  beyond  question  that 
electric  motive  power  is  not  only  capable  of  handling  all  classes  of 
railroad  service,  but  that  it  can  do  this  better  than  is  possible  with 
steam.      All   elements   of    the   electric   system    from   coal   pile   to   rail 
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have  been  proved.  The  broad  principles  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  are  established.  As  a  means  for  extending  the  eco- 
nomical range  of  electrification,  there  remain  the  refinement  of  de- 
signs ;  the  improvement  of  materials  and  methods  of  construction ; 

the  adaptation  of  railroad  operating  methods  and  facilities  to  elec- 
tric motive  power;  and  always  the  development  of  new  apparatus 
and  new  electrical  principles.  In  other  words,  intensive  engineer- 
ing in  thirty  years  has  developed  a  servant  which  can  effectively 
meet  all  the  physical  requirements  of  our  modern  railroad  trans- 
portation system,  the  demands  upon  which  have  increased  three- 
fold in  passenger  traffic  and  five-fold  in  freight  traffic  within 
the   same   period. 

Motive  power  units,  ranging  in  continuous  capacity  from 
400  to  4,000  horsepower  are  in  operation.  The  locomotives  now 
building  for  the  Virginian  will  develop  continuously  5,100  horse- 
power at  14  m.p.h.,  or  5,95o  horsepower  at  28  m.p.h.  In  starting, 
this  locomotive  will  be  able  to  exert  300,000  pounds  tractive  effort. 
This  is  seven  times  the  maximum  permitted  on  the  heaviest 
railroad  equipment  in  Europe.  Even  in  this  country,  only  a  few 
railroads,  having  exceptionally  sturdy  rolling  stock,  can  utilize  such 
a  powerful  locomotive.  It  therefore  appears  that  there  are  now 
available  electric  locomotives  far  more  powerful  than  required  or 
usable  by  the  railroads  generally  until  such  time  as  the  rolling 
stock  and  roadway  are  strengthened  greatly.  In  other  words, 
electricity  can  adequately  meet  the  physical  requirements  of  trans- 
portation   far  beyond   the   present   general   demand. 

Further  extension  depends  largely  upon  increased  requirements. 
The  City  of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  have  agreed 
upon  the  electrification  of  the  latter's  terminal  and  suburban  track- 
age.    Some  of  this  must  be  in  operation  by   1926. 

The  Denver  &  vSalt  Lake  Railroad  have  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  six-mile  tunnel  on  their  main  line  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  severe  weather  conditions  encountered  in  crossing 
the  Divide.  Incidentally,  this  will  decrease  the  distance  23  miles. 
low_er  the  summit  2,432  feet,  and  eliminate  all  snowsheds  and  all 
but  two  of  the  12  degree  curves  which  are  now  well-nigh  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  29  miles  of  track  between  the  portals  of 
the   proposed   tunnel.      This   tunnel   will   be   electrically   operated. 

Considerations  of  expanding  traffic  and  economy  led  to  the 
Virginian  electrification.     Their  experience   with   heavy  steam  loco- 
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motives  convinced  them  thai  they  had  gone  beyond  the  econom- 
ical   limit    in    mzc-    of    steam    power.      Investigation    demonstrated 

that  electric  operation  offered  the  most  economical  means  of 
handling  future  increased  traffic.  This  same  condition  exists,  or 
will  arise,  with  growth  of  traffic  on  each  of  our  railroads  which 
cross   mountain   ranges. 

Even  where  grades  are  not  severe,  some  of  our  railways 
are  facing  the  condition  of  prohibitive  main  line  congestion  with 
normal  growth  of  traffic.  Great  relief  can  be  secured  by  elec- 
trification which  will  lend  itself  to  increases  in  train  sizes  and 
speed. 

The  high  price  of  fuel,  the  periodic  uncertainty  of  its  supply, 
and  the  non-revenue  mileage  imposed  upon  the  railroads  by  the 
sole  item  of  transporting  fuel  for  their  own  locomotives  to  burn, 
favor  electrification  in  two  days:  First,  reduction  in  fuel  pro- 
duced, transported,  and  used,  where  power  houses  supply  energy 
to  electrified  railways  ;  second,  elimination  of  fuel  activities,  where 
electricity  from  water  power  is  at  hand.  This  favorable  influence 
will  become  more  potent  as  more  efficient  and  economical  means 
and  methods  of  producing  and  distributing  electric  power  are  de- 
vised. An  activity  leading  in  this  direction  is  the  proposed  super- 
power  system. 

Full  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  electric 
operation  unless  it  is  used  to  develop  new  traffic,  as  well  as  to 
handle  the  going  business  at  the  time  of  installation.  The  ease 
and  effectiveness  with  which  passenger  service  can  be  improved 
by  applying  multiple  unit  trains  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  In 
particular,  suburban  service  can  be  induced  thereby  to  produce 
worth-while  increases  in  revenue.  An  instance  is  on  record  where 
electric  service  increased  travel  100  per  cent  in  the  first  year  and 
attracted  an  additional  80  per  cent  the  second  year. 

In  freight  service,  the  average  car  moves  approximately  30 
miles  per  day.  What  an  enormous  improvement  in  service,  and 
possibly  reduction  in  rates,  would  result  if  this  average  could 
be  doubled  or  tripled !  Electricity  is  prepared  to  do  its  share  to- 
wards accomplishing  this  by  increasing  speed  in  transit,  decreasing 
delays  at  terminals  and  classification  yards,  and  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  causes  of  bad  order  cars  and  damaged   freight. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  electrification  has  been  sold  to 
the    railroads.      Its    advantages,   as   proved   by   its   accomplishments. 
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have  convinced  those  railroad  officers  and  engineers  who  have 
studied  it  carefully  and  conscientiously  that  they  have  here  an  ef- 
fective means  of  giving  better  service  to  both  their  stockholders 
and    the    public. 

In  other  words,  electric  power  is  an  improved  tool  for  the 
use  of  the  railroads.  Railroad  engineers  are  continually  making 
studies  of  its  possibilities,  not  only  for  motive  power,  but  also  for 
the  improvement  of  even-  phase  of  railroad  service,  operation  and 
maintenance. 

In  common  with  other  major  improvements,  electrification 
requires  large  capital  expenditures  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
undertaken  unless  the  earnings  and  credit  of  the  railroads  are 
adequate.  One  of  the  foremost  problems  confronting  all  of  us  is 
that  of  helping  to  place  the  railroads  upon  a  sound  credit  basis. 
The  chief  obstacle  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  the  indeter- 
minate nature  of  government  interference  and  regulation,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  railroads  will  be  subjected  to  continued  and  ad- 
ditional burdens  arising  from  theories  and  ideas  presented  by  some 
of  our  politicians  and  others  who  have  selfish  or  political  motives. 
Some  of  these  theories  indicate  that  government  ownership  would 
be  desirable  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  result 
wrould  be  a  calamity,  for  government  ownership  elsewhere  has 
proven  inefficient  and  uneconomical.  Today  Italy  is  striving  to 
devise  a  plan  for  returning  her  government  railways  to  private 
operation   in    some    form. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  who  is  fully  informed  and  under- 
stands the  problem  will  exert  his  influence  in  support  of  all  en- 
deavors to  insure  to  the  American  railroads  the  continuance  of 
private  ownership  under  reasonable  regulation.  With  the  assur- 
ance of  ample  revenue  and  credit,  further  railroad  development 
can  safly  be  predicted.  In  this  development,  electrification  will 
be    an   ever-increasing   and    important    factor. 

NOTE:  Mr.  Wynne's  address  was  accompanied  by  illustrated 
pictures  of   various  types  of  electrical   rolling  equipment. 

PRESIDENT:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  both  entertained 
and  edified  by  this  able  address.  The  subject  is  now  before  you 
for  general  discussion.  I  notice  Air.  Storer  in  the  audience.  Will 
lie   be   good   enough   to   say   something? 

MR.    X.    W.    STORER:    It   seems   to   me   there   is   not   much   left 
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for  an  electrical  man  to  say.  All  we  need  now  is  to  have  contract 
forms  brought  up  here  ready  for  signature  on  the  dotted  line. 
There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  audience  who  are  perfectly 
qualified  to  do  that  and  those  who  wish  their  locomotives  deliv- 
ered  promptly   should   get  their   order   in   at   once. 

The  subject  has  been  very  fully  covered.  The  review  of 
what  has  been  done  with  electric  locomotives  in  the  past  thirty 
years  has  been  presented,  1  think,  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be 
done,  better  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  before.  And  1  say  that 
not  simply  because  of  friendship  for  Mr.  Wynne,  but  because  I 
have  heard  many  people  undertake  the  same  job  and  have  tried 
it  myself  a  number  of  times. 

The  great  question  before  the  American  railroads  today  is: 
Where  is  electrification  going  to  pay?  As  I  see  it,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Wynne  has  pointed  it  out  pretty  clearly,  it  is  going  to  pay  where 
the  railroads  can  not  get  along  without  it.  In  the  first  place,  that 
is  in  tunnels  and  in  yards  and  in  terminals,  stubb  and  terminals, 
and  conditions  of  that  sort.  The  railroads  must  come  to  it.  It 
means  so  much  in  added  values  to  the  terminals  and  capacity  to 
the  tracks  that  those  are  the  places  where  it  naturally  must  come 
first. 

1  do  not  look  now,  as  I  did  once,  for  a  great  extension  or 
complete  electrification  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country.  It  will 
be  probably  many  years  after  all  of  us  have  passed  on  before  all 
the  railroads  will  be  electrified.  But  when  it  once  gets  down  to  a 
working  basis — we  have  only  been  working  around  the  edges  so 
far — I  think  it  will  come  pretty  rapidly  with  the  growing  demands 
of  the  railroads.  They  have  got  to  electrify  a  great  many  of  the 
lines  in  order  to  get  the  capacity  which  will  soon  be  necessary. 
You  must  remember  that  when  you  electrify,  the  question  of  mo- 
tive power  is  eliminated  from  your  calculation.  You  have  got 
what  you  may  consider  unlimited  motive  power.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  any  amount  of  power  which  can  be  utilized,  anything 
which  the  couplings  will  stand  and  the  bridges  will  carry.  When 
once  the  motive  power  is  electrified,  then  attention  must  be  turned 
to  improving  the  service  in  other  ways  before  any  limit  is 
reached. 

PRESIDENT :  We  also  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Yale  University,  from  whom  we  should 
like  to  hear. 
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DR.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT:  Mr.  Wynne  suggested  when  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him  before  the  meeting,  that  I  might 
repeat  what  I  remarked  to  him  not  long  ago.  It  was  this,  and  is 
simply  in  verification  of  a  statement  he  made.  Yale  University 
serves  not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the  physical.  We  have  a  sort 
of  extension  course  in  athletics  which  we  extend  to  the  general 
public,  and  they  come  to  our  great  events  to  share  the  benefits. 
We  fill  our  great  Bowl  with  80,000  people  who  all  come  at  once 
and  go  at  once.  Some  friends  were  to  come  up  from  New  York 
to  one  of  the  big  games  last  fall  and  telephone  me  on  arrival.  I 
went  to  the  information  stand  at  the  New  Haven  station  on  the 
evening  before  the  appointed  day  to  make  inquiry.  The  informa- 
tion man  drew  out  three  big  typewritten  sheets  with  one  line  for 
each  train.  They  began  at  8  o'clock  and  ran  on  a  10-minute 
schedule  from  Xew  York,  the  last  leaving  at  1 1  :20.  That  list  in 
that  form  impressed  me  more  than  even  Mr.  Wynne's  statement 
that  there  were  some  forty  trains  during  three  hours  and  a  half. 
There  they  were,  listed  one  by  one. 

1  heard  nothing  from  my  friends  and  the  next  day,  along 
about  12:30,  I  began  to  wonder  what  might  have  happened,  think- 
ing something  electrical  might  have  gone  wrong.  So  I  called  up 
the  information  man  at  the  station  and  asked  whether  the  foot- 
ball trains  were  coming  from  New  York  on  time.  He  said  "Yes, 
ahead  of  time."  There  was  a  10-minute  service  on  the  73-mile 
run   and   the    trains    were   coming   in   ahead   of   time. 

Mr.  Storer  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  thirty  years  in  the  electric  locomotive. 
The  steam  locomotive  has  had  ninety  years  in  its  development. 
In  the  New  York  Central  treminal  there  is  now  on  exhibition  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  historical  data,  pictures  of  early 
locomotives  of  the  various  types  from  100  years  ago  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  models  in  miniature  of  these  locomotives  with  the  wheels 
in  motion.  It  is  a  beautiful  exhibition,  instructive,  and  fine  in  me- 
chanical and  artistic  execution.  Those  different  forms  show  the 
development  of  a  century.  The  electric  locomotive  has  been 
put  in  competition  with  that  century  of  development  of  the  steam 
locomotive  and  in  these  few  years,  really  only  about  twenty  years 
of  real  development,  it  has  come  up  to  the  form  of  service  such 
as  Mr.  Wynne  has  pointed  out,  far  beyond  the  capacities  of  the 
steam  locomotive. 
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Air.    Wynne    referred    to    some    of    the    unexpected    things    that 
came   with  the  introduction  of  the  electric  locomotive.     We  usually 

get  down  to  a  very  narrow  and  small  comparison,  cost  per  ton- 
mile,  or  repairs  per  ton  mile  or  something  like  that.  Electricity 
enters  into  and  transforms  the  whole  system  of  operation.  It 
means  many  more  things.  That  was  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
electrified  transformation  of  a  dirty,  smoky,  noisy  New  York  City 
Terminal,  which  made  the  values  of  real  estate  in  that  region  of 
the  city  very  low,  into  one  of  the  handsome  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  fashionable  cluhs  and  apartment  houses  and  hotels  are 
finding  a  home,  some  of  them  right  over  the  tracks — another  in- 
stance  of   how   the   unexpected   happens    in   electrification. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  strike  on  the  New  Haven  road. 
The  men  in  the  power  station  had  been  very  dependable.  When 
the  morning  came,  however,  and  the  hour  neared  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  strike,  the  electrical  engineer  thought  it  might 
be  better  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  power  house,  so  he 
took  a  train  down  to  Cos  Cob,  some  forty  miles  away.  A  little 
later  a  telephone  message  came  in  saving  that  the  switchboard 
men  in  the  power  house  and  the  repairmen  were  going  out  and 
a>ked  whether  the}'  should  leave  the  machinery  running  or  shut 
it  down  before  they  left.  The  inquirer  was  informed  that  the  elec- 
trical engineer  was  on  his  way  down.  "All  right,"  he  told  the 
men.  "we'll  leave  her  running."  They  left  the  power  house  and 
passed  the  electrical  engineer  who  had  just  gotten  off  the  train 
and  was  coming  into  the  power  house.  The  electrical  engineer  and 
a  few  men  he  could  get  together  right  away  ran  the  power  house 
and  with  an  improvised  force  sleeping  in  cots  and  living  right  on 
the  job.  that  power  system  was  kept  running.  The  line  men  left, 
but  the  line  was  kept  in  repair.  The  electric  wires  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  wires  in  other  places  and  electricians  from  other 
companies  came  in  to  help  and  so  that  service  was  kept  up.  When 
a  steam  locomotive  goes  wrong  it  means  that  the  whole  locomo- 
tive must  be  taken  out  for  extensive  repairs,  covering  consider- 
able time,  by  a  type  of  expert  workmen,  boiler  makers  and  ihe 
like,  who  are  not  available  when  a  strike  is  on.  But  if  ihe  elec- 
tric locomotive  went  wrong,  the  defective  part,  whatever  it  was, 
could  be  unscrewed  and  taken  out  and  repaired  on  the  ground,  or 
taken  away  to  the  electric  shop  and  a  substitute  put  in  place,  so 
that   the   whole   locomotive,    with   the   replacement   of   a   small    part, 
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could  be  kept  available.  And  this  type  of  repairs  does  not  re- 
quire experts  such  as  boiler  makers,  but  rather  the  common  sort 
of   garden   variety   of   electrician. 

The  electrified  section  runs  up  to  New  Haven  and  then  the 
road  branches  off  into  many  branches.  It  is  the  neck  o.  the  bottle 
for  all  New  England.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  road 
that  it  was  recognized  by  the  officials  that  it  was  the  electrified 
section  that  really  saved  the  service  of  the  New  Haven  road  dur- 
ing the  strike. 

I  remember  in  my  college  days  an  oratorical  contest.  One  of 
my  friends  found  as  an  argument  for  some  profound  question  he 
was  discussing,  a  statement  by  an  English  statesman  that  the  un- 
expected effects  of  a  new  law  more  often  exceeded  the  anticipated 
results.  So  with  electrification.  If  we  look  for  results  in  the 
narrow,  simple  way  of  simply  a  change  of  motive  power,  I  think 
we  will  make  a  mistake.  And  we  may  find  that  the  unexpected 
advantages  of  electrification  exceed  those  which  were  anticipated. 

PRESIDENT:  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 
desire  to  ask  questions  or  enter  into  discussion  of  the  subject. 

MEMBER:  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.     What 
is    the    maximum    D.    C.    voltage    trolley    system? 

MR.   F.  E.  WYNNE:  A  small  line  in  Italy  uses  4,000  volts, 
but   the   maximum   widely   used   is   3,000  volts. 
MEMBER:   What   is  the   maximum  A.   C? 
MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  There  are  a  number  of  lines  at  16,50C 
volts.     The  highest  in  this  country  to  date  is  11,000  volts. 

MEMBER:  Is  it  true  that  the  Europeans  mostly  multiphase 
trolley  systems: 

MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  No,  that  is  confined  practically  to 
Italy.  Other  countries  of  Europe,  as  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway 
and  Switzerland,  use  single  phase.  England  (with  one  exception), 
France  and  one  road  in  Spain  use  direct  current,  either  low  or 
high   voltage. 

MEMBER:  Js  the  Italian  railway  system  as  developed  in 
multiphase  cr  art  they  running  single  phase  in  modern  installa- 
tions r 

MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  They  are  just  now  somewhat  unde- 
cided. They  have  a  large  three-phase  system  all  through  the 
north  of  Italy.  It  operates  at  16  2-3  cycles.  In  the  south  of 
Italy  all  the  power  supply  is  at  46  cycles.     They  are  experimenting 
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with  three  phase  at  4o  cycles  and  also  with  high  voltage  I).  C,  to 

determine   what   should   be  done  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

MEMBHR:  They  are  not  changing  from  three  to  single 
phase  : 

MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  No,    I   have  heard  nothing  of  that  yet. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON:  There  are  two  questions  that  occur 
to  me  on  this  illuminating  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
progress  in  the  use  of  electricity.  The  first  is  on  the  question  of 
the  comparison  between  the  reciprocating  torque  in  the  steam 
locomotive  with  the  different  angles  of  the  engines  on  each  side 
of  the  locomotive  which  gives  more  power  on  one  section  of  the 
revolution  than  it  does  on  the  whole  revolution,  the  comparison 
of  that  with  motor  direct  connected  where  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuous torque,  as  against  the  reciprocating  engine  which  twice  in 
each  revolution  goes  from  no  power  at  all  to  extreme  power.  I 
always  watch  a  locomotive  with  the  greatest  admiration  to  see 
how  quickly  the  steam  must  act  to  exert  the  great  power  it  does 
when  at  two  points  in  the  revolution  there  is  no  power  at  all,  from 
the  dead  centers  to  full  angular  power  off  the  revolution,  with  the 
almost    instantaneous    action    of    the    steam. 

In  the  pictures  of  the  electric  locomotives  as  developed  with 
the  connecting  up  by  rods  of  the  driving  wheels  with  the  jack 
shaft,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  is  getting  back  to  the  reciprocating 
motion   of  the  connecting  rods  on  the  steam  locomotive. 

The  next  question  is  whether  experience  has  shown  that 
there  has  been  developed  an  efficiency  greatly  beyond  where  the 
electric  power  can  be  operated  with  economy.  With  the  heavy 
weights  hauled  by  steam  locomotives  and  with  the  heavy  locomo- 
tives themselves,  where  we  have  the  great  weights  to  be  carried 
grades  must  be  kept  within  the  constitutional  requirement  we  hear 
so  much  talked  about  now  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  It  cannot 
exceed  one  per  cent  in  any  event  and  the  engineers  try  to  keep  it 
down  to  one-half  per  cent,  if  possible.  If  it  goes  byond  that  it 
increases  the  operating  expense.  The  speaker  described  how  these 
electric  locomotives  work  up  to  two  per  cent,  and  for  passenger 
service  it  runs  up,  as  I  understood  it,  in  the  Hudson  and  Manhat- 
tan Tunnels,  to  five  per  cent.  Is  there  a  margin  between  that  two 
per  cent  and  five  per  cent  of  load  and  powder  beyond  which  for 
freight  service  it  would  not  be  efficient  to  go,  even  though  we 
have   power   to   do   it   as   has   been   described  ? 
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MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  In  answer  to  your  question  about  the 
reciprocating  motion,  you  will  notice  that  the  moving  element  of 
the  electric  motor  has  a  uniform  turning  torque.  To  get  that  to 
the  wheels  it  may  be  direct  geared,  which  gives  a  uniform  torque 
through  the  pinion  and  the  gear  down  to  the  axle  and  wheel.  When 
the  jack  shaft  and  side  rods  are  introduced,  each  element  in  the 
drive  system  also  moves  in  a  circle.  However,  with  the  arrangement 
of  rods  which  you  saw,  there  is  a  shifting  of  driving  power  from 
one  side  of  the  locomotive  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  recipro- 
cating action  such  as  you  get  with   a  steam  locomotive. 

As  to  the  economic  limit  of  grade  with  electric  power,  I 
think  no  one  has  yet  analyzed  that  question  to  a  point  where  we 
can  say  what  it  is.  There  have  been  analyses  made  and  estimates 
indicating  that  you  can  afford  to  go  to  heavier  grades  with  electric 
power  than  with  steam.  In  one  or  two  instances  railroad  engi- 
neers have  estimated  for  new  lines  that  they  could  afford  to  put  in 
a  line  with  a  maximum  of,  perhaps,  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
heavier  grade  than  would  be  economical  with  steam.  They  also 
figured  that  by  using  heavier  grades  with  electric  locomotives  they 
could  save  enough  in  the  building  of  the  road  to  pay  for  the  elec- 
tric installation. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDING:  Following  the  last  question,  what  ad- 
vantage does  the  reciprocating  jack  have  over  the  motor  mounted 
directly  on  the  axle,   if  any? 

MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  Certain  types  of  motor  require  the 
minimum  number  of  motors  on  the  locomotive.  Where  you  want 
to  drive  from  just  a  few  motors,  you  may  use  two  with  rods  in- 
stead of  four  or  six  or  eight  with  individual  drive.  The  side  rod 
has  been  applied  principally  in  order  to  simplify  control  and  use 
the  minimum  number  of  motors.  Certain  advantages  go  along 
with  that.  As  ordinarily  built  so  far,  the  locomotive  which  has 
drivers  geared  together  may  not  slip  quite  as  easily  as  if  each 
driver  were  driven  separately.  But  there  are  certain  elements  of 
weight  transfer,  which  tips  trucks,  entering  that  are  capable  of 
being  overcome  with  axle  hung  motors  and  we  have  on  the  board 
at  the  present  time  a  design  of  locomotive  with  axle-hung  motors 
which  will  give  better  adhesion  conditions  and  less  of  this  weight 
transfer  than  is  developed  by  any  type  of  locomotive  yet  built. 
But  the  principal  excuse  for  the  side  rods  is  to  minimize  the 
number    of    motors. 
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PRESIDENT:  Is  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  room?  We  would  like- 
to  hear  from  him. 

MR.  1).  F.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Wynne's  paper  has  been 
particularly  interesting  and  particularly  instructive  to  me  because 
he  did  not  raise  the  question  that  has  been  raised  so  frequently  in 
discussions,  of  the  relative  merits  of  electric  and  steam  traction, 
that  is,  greatly  depreciating  the  value  of  the  steam  engine  and 
greatly  magnifying  the  value  of  the  electric  locomotive. 

It  so  happens  that  reference  has  been  made  tonight  to  the 
centennial  of  the  railroads  in  the  world.  I  had  the  pleasure  in  1922 
of  inspecting  the  locomotive  used  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railroad  when  it  started  in  September,  1825.  It  has  also  been 
my  fortune  or  misfortune  to  have  been  associated  with  the  motive 
power  on  railroads  of  this  country  from  1885  or  something  like 
that  and  also  to  have  followed  the  electric  development,  starting 
with  personal  inspection  and  riding  on  the  B.  &  O.  locomotive  referred 
to  the  year  it  was  installed.  All  he  has  said  bears  out  and  con- 
firms exactly  the  development  as  it  has  appeared  to  me.  I  have 
ridden  on  a  number  of  electric  locomotives  in  this  country;  also 
some  in  Switzerland  and  some  in  Italy.  The  thought  that  has 
been  expressed  here,  that  the  electric  problem  is  more  than  a  mo- 
tive power  problem,  is  one  that  has  appealed  to  me  from  my  first 
experience  with  electric  traction,  which  was  in  1895  and  about  the 
time  the  B.  &  O.  locomotives  were  installed,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  relative  fuel  economy,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
locomotive  repairs,  but  what  it  would  mean  to  the  entire  operating 
conditions.  There  is  no  question  that  electric  traction  will  come, 
and  it  is  going  to  say  very  plainly  where  it  is  going  to  come  first. 
It  is  already  evident  that  it  wants  to  be  used  first  in  such  places 
as  tunnels  and  terminals  where  the  advantage  will  not  be  a  question 
of  locomotives,  steam  or  electric,  but  what  can  be  gotten  out  of 
the  investment  made  in  track  and  other  terminal  facilities. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  riding  locomotives  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  increased  tractive  power  and 
speed,  which  is  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  electric  locomotive. 
As  Mr.  Wynne  has  pointed  out,  the  boiler  limits  the  steam  locomo- 
tive. But  when  you  can  put  any  number  of  boilers  on  the  ground 
and  transmit  the  power  over  a  wire  to  a  motor,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  increased  tractive  power.  The  experience  of  the 
Virginian   Railroad    with    very   excellent   steam   locomotives,    which 
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have  given  splendid  results,  which  led  them  to  look  to  their  aban- 
donment, and  the  introduction  of  electric  traction,  is  simply  a  reali- 
zation that  the  electric  motor  will  give  them  more  power  at  high 
speeds,   thus   reducing  the   necessity   for  additional   tracks. 

I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  paper  and  renewing  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  my  old  friends  that  were  shown  on  the 
screen. 

MR.  C.  (  >.  DAMBACH:  1  was  in  hopes  that  the  speaker, 
or  some  of  our  distinguished  guests  who  have  followed  him,  would 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  question  of  costs.  I  appreciate  that 
Mr.  Storer  has  bis  contracts  ready  to  be  signed  on  the  dotted 
line,  but  operating  officials  are  naturally  interested  in  a  comparison 
of  costs  as  between  steam  and  electrification.  There  is  no  dispute 
as  to  the  practicability  of  electrification.  There  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  practicability  of  electrification  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
reclamation  of  valuable  property  was  involved,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  electrification  is  also  justifiable  where  heavy  traffic  on 
severe  grades  is  an  issue,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  ton-mile  cost  of  an  average  road  would  compare  as  between 
electric   and    steam   power. 

MR.  F.  E.  WYNNE:  That  is  another  general  question  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  general  answer.  It  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  the  density  of  traffic.  You  can  work  out  comparative  costs 
of  operation  for  a  road  that  has  rather  thin  traffic,  like  some  of 
I  hose  which  have  been  electrified,  and  find  that,  perhaps,  the  elec- 
trification would  carry  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  nothing 
more.  You  might  go  to  a  road  that  had  very  dense  traffic,  such 
as  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  the  Virginian,  five  years  hence,  and 
possibly  some  day  even  to  the  Pennsylvania,  over  the  mountains 
and  get  quite  an  amazing  result  on  the  economies  in  actual  cost  of 
operation.  The  question  has  no  general  answer.  The  biggest  ele- 
ment in  making  it  pay  in  operating  co-ts  is  bow  dense  is  the  traffic. 
1  think  possibly  you  would  find  it  worth  the  investment  from  that 
standpoint  alone  where  you  are  handling  30,000  or  40.000  tons  of 
freight  daily  over  your  single  or  double  track  road.  With  such 
daily  tonnage  or  greater,  you  will  find  things  that  are  interesting  to 

you. 

MR    D.   T-  REDDING:  As  there  seems  to  be  no   further  dis- 
cussion   permit  me  to  say  that    I    feel   that   we  have  been  wonder- 
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full}  entertained  tonight  with  the  story  and  pictures  showing  de- 
velopment of  the  electric  locomotive  and  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  this  electrification  is  making  very  rapid  strides.  Possibly  the 
load  I  am  with  may  not  electrify  foi  many  years.  We  ^et  along 
very  will  with  steam  equipment,  and  are  able  to  show  very  L,roo<l 
figures,  low  cost  of  fuel  per  mile  and  fair  earnings  per  mile;  hut 
if  I  he  Pittsburgh  district  continues  to  grow,  we  may  reach  the 
limit  lor  steam  operation.  We  have  the  rivers  on  one  side  and 
hills  on  the  other,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  not  he  able  to  put 
down  all  the  tracks  needed  in  the  event  of  such  growth,  and  may 
reach  the  limit  for  steam  equipment  on  our  railroad,  however,  we 
have  not  reached  that  point  yet.  The  facts  as  brought  out  in  this 
paper,  that  so  many  steam  railroads  have  found  it  advisable  to 
invest  large  sums  of  money  in  electrification,  make  it  very  appar- 
ent that  there  is  a  well-defined  field  for  the  electric  locomotive,  and 
no  doubt  this  field  will  continue  to  broaden  as  time  goes  on. 

L  want  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wynne  for  his  very 
excellent  paper  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  pari  in  the 
discussion. 

(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising.) 

There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

(Owing  to  the  extensive  program  for  the  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent refrained  from  oral  presentation  of  the  following  paper). 

FREIGHT  RATES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By  GEORGE  D.  OGDEN 

Fellow    Members   of   the   Railway   Club  of   Pittsburgh: 

At  last  month's  meeting,  as  you  will  recall,  the  President'.- 
talk  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  freight  rate  struc- 
ture in  the  United  States.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  show  how 
this  structure  was  created,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  as 
a  result  of  competition  and  the  interplay  of  practically  all  the  so- 
cial and  economic   forces   which   have  gone  into  the  upbuilding  and 
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development  of  the  United  States.  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
it  might  he  of  interest  to  pursue  the  same  subject  a  little  further, 
though   from  a   somewhat   different   viewpoint. 

As  all  of  us  know,  freight  traffic  constitutes  the  financial 
backhone  of  our  American  railroads.  1  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  passenger  service.  We  all  realize  its  vital  necessity  to  the  coun- 
try, and  I  think  we  are  reaching  a  better  understanding  than  we 
had  in  former  years,  how  to  make  passenger  traffic  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  total  revenues.  However  that  may  be,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  gross  earnings  of  American  railroads  are  derived  from 
freight  service,  and  it  is  more  than  conservative  to  say  that  at 
least  that  proportion  of  their  net  return,  after  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses,  must  continue  to  come  from  the  same  source. 
Hence,  the  protection  of  the  freight  receipts  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  generally  adequate  level  of  freight  rates,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  measures  of  self-preservation  in  the  policies  of  our  railroad 
managements. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  matter  that  our  freight  rates 
should  be  the  center  of  attack  against  which  most  of  the  political 
or  radical  assaults  upon  the  railroads  are  delivered.  Since  Con- 
gress was  called  together  last  December,  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 200  bills  introduced  affecting  the  railroads.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  proposed  measures  are  aimed  at  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion of  railroad  revenues,  by  either  directly  or  indirectly  pulling 
down  the  levels  of  freight  rates. 

In  view  of  the  persistence  of  these  efforts,  and  the  serious  and 
deplorable  results  which  they  threaten,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  see  just  how  the  people 
of  this  country  are  faring  generally  in  respect  to  the  charges  for 
railroad  freight  service.  What  is  the  true  situation?  The  answer  in 
the   fewest  words  is  this : 

We  are  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
highest  standards  of  living  and  the  graetest  abundance  of  luxuries 
of  all  kinds.  We  are  the  freest  spenders  in  the  world  for  all  pur- 
poses, useful  or  otherwise.  Yet,  the  freight  rates  of  American 
railroads  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  lowest  charged  by  any 
railroads  in  either  hemisphere.  Why  should  we,  of  all  people, 
agitate  ourselves  feverishly  about  this,  the  cheapest  of  our  neces- 
sities. 
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The  average  rate  charged  for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  one 
mile  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
just  a  little  over  one  cent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  over-stating  the 
fact    in   the   slightest    degree   to   say   that    this    is   the   lowest   price 

quoted  anywhere  in  the  world  today  for  any  commodity  or  any 
service  of  whatever  description.  In  Europe,  where  the  people 
are  far  less  able  to  pay  high  prices  than  we  are,  freight  rates  are 
from  four  to  six  times  higher  than  on  our  American  railroad 
systems. 

I  think  it  may  he  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider 
for  a  moment  what  that  average  charge  of  a  trifle  over  a  cent  for 
moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  means  in  terms  of  human  labor. 
It  takes  a  fairly  strong  man  to  stand  up  under  a  50-pound  pack 
for  any  distance.  Most  of  us — I  don't  mean  athletes  or  trained 
soldiers,  but  just  the  ordinary  average  American — would  think  we 
were  doing  the  biggest  day's  work  of  our  life  if  we  staggered  along 
with  that  burden  for  10  miles.  At  that  rate,  it  would  require  four 
days  of  unaided  human  labor  to  perform  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation service  which  our  railroads  render  for  one  cent.  The 
average  man  in  the  average  physical  condition  could  not  do  it  in 
four  days'  time. 

At  the  current  scale  of  wages,  the  average  unskilled  worker 
can  buy  from  the  railroads  a  ton  mile  of  transportation  service 
with  about  one  and  a  half  minutes  of  his  own  labor.  The  average 
machinist  can  pay  for  the  service  with  about  forty  or  forty-five 
seconds  of  work,  while  men  in  the  higher-paid  classifications  of 
labor,  such  as  bricklayers,  plasterers  or  others  in  the  building 
trades  who  are  now  enjoying  top  wages,  can  pay  for  their  ton 
mile  of  railroad  service  with  eighteen  to  thirty  seconds  of  work. 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  effort  required  to  move 
a  ton  one  mile  by  unaided  human  labor,  offer  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  triumphs  of  our  civilization 
conserve  and  multiply  the  results  of  individual  effort. 

Instead  of  clamoring  for  lower  freight  rates  it  would  be  far 
more  in  order  for  those  who  are  elected  to  public  office,  as  servants 
of  the  people,  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  fact  that  our  freight 
rates  are  the  one  thing  in  this  country  today  which  are  -  conspic- 
uously low  in  price  as  compared  with  the  average  range  of  all 
other  prices.     It  is  true  that  our  rates  are  somewhat  higher  than 
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they  used  to  be,  but  so  are  all  other  prices,  and  the  present  level 
of  American  railroad  rates  shows  a  much  smaller  advance  over 
pre-war  levels  than  the  general  average.  For  instance,  the  level 
of  freight  rates  at  the  present  time  is  only  approximately  50  per 
cent  more  than  it  was  in  1914,  while  general  wholesale  prices  are 
still  some  60  per  cent  higher  than  in  that  year,  railroad  wages 
about   130  per  cent,  and  railroad  taxes   150  per  cent. 

Moreover,  in  1914,  the  general  level  of  prices  had  been  rising" 
for  about  15  years,  or  say  since  1899.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
lowest  general  average  for  commodity  prices  was  recorded  at  the 
close  of  the  more  than  thirty  years'  decline  which  followed  the 
Civil  War.  Railroad  rates  were  practically  the  one  and  only  ex- 
ception to  the  general  upward  tendency  which  began  in  1900.  They, 
too,  reached  their  low  ebb  in  1899,  but  instead  of  sharing  the  im- 
proving fortunes  of  commodity  prices,  which  set  in  then,  stood 
practically  at  panic  levels  not  merely  until  the  opening  of  the  World 
War,  but  until  our  country  actually  entered  it  as  a  belligerent  in 
1917. 

Therefore,  when  comparing  the  present  levels  of  railroad 
rates  and  commodity  prices  with  those  of  1914,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  commodity  prices  and  wages  had  already  risen  con- 
siderably in  1914  from  their  lowest  marks,  whereas  railroad  rates 
had  not.  This  still  further  accentuates  the  relative  cheapness  of 
American    freight    rates    at    the    present    time. 

It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  some  of  our  law-makers  must 
be  obsessed  with  the  strange  belief  that  the  great  need  of  the 
country  is  not  for  the  continued  improvement  and  extension  of  our 
railroads  and  betterment  of  their  service,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  greater  volume  of  commerce  and  additional  prosperity,  but 
merely  for  a  further  cheapening  of  rates,  heedless  of  the  stunting 
effect  upon  railroad  development  and  the  Nation's  progress. 

A  rather  amusing  light  was  thrown  the  other  day  upon  one 
phase  of  this  subject,  by  the  head  of  the  advertising  department 
of  one  of  our  largest  public  utilities  interests.  There  is  a  Senator 
in  Washington,  whom  1  think  most  of  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
recognizing,  who  has  been  a  conspicuous  leader  in  the  move  to  re- 
duce rates,  particularly  on  agricultural  products.  He  is  also  widely 
known  as  the  owner  of  an  extremely  profitable  string  of  farm  and 
agricultural  papers.  The  advertising  manager,  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  recently  wrote  to  all  of  the  Senator's  papers  for  quo- 
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lations  on  their  present  rate  for  advertising  space.  When  he  got  all 
ot  the  figures  together  he  found  that  their  present  average  charge 
for  advertising  had  been  advanced  165  per  cent  since  1914,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  advance  in  railroad  freight 
rates,  which  the  Senator  is  so  zealous  in  attacking. 

The  railroads  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  selfish  and  short- 
sighted politics  for  the  reason  which  was  exprescd  long  ago  in  the 
saying  that  "Death  loves  a  shining  mark."  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  notable  creations  ot  enterprise,  courage  and  foresight  of 
American  business.  Their  vastness  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  their 
immene  success,  hut  it  has  made  them  the  biggest  and  most  con- 
spicuous target  in  the  country.  When  politics  scores  a  hit  on  the 
railroads,  all  the  world  knows  it,  and  that  is  chiefly  what  politics 
oi  a  certain  kind  wants.  We,  who  are  in  the  transportation  service, 
OJ"  represent  the  transportation  interests  of  large  and  important  in- 
dustries, know  that  what  the  country  wants  and  needs  is  hetier 
and  more  railroad  facilities,  and  an  expanding  service  constantly 
able  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  growing  commerce.  It  is  the 
part  of  good  citizenship  for  us  to  preach  this  gospel  whenever 
the   chance  offers. 

There  are  few  more  striking  facts  in  the  commercial  history 
of  the  United  States  than  the  constant  growth  in  the  calls  and 
needs  for  railroad  service — a  growth  which  continues  from  year  10 
year  and  decade  to  decade  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  the  increase 
in  our  population.  Let  us  give  you  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  un- 
meaning. In  the  period  hetween  1890  and  1920  the  population  of 
the  country  increased  only  09  per  cent,  hut  the  volume  of  railroad 
freight  service  rendered,  measured  in  tons  carried  one  mile,  in- 
creased 443  per  cent.  This  means  that  in  three  decades  the  na- 
tion's requirement  for  the  transportation  of  freight  grew  six  and 
one-half   times   as    fast   as   the   population. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  in 
1890,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  the 
railroads  carried  one  ton  of  freight  a  little  over  1,000  miles,  and 
that  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  time.  By  1920,  our  living 
standards  and  production  and  consumption  per  capita  had  so  in- 
creased, that  the  railroads,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  country,  were  called  upon  to  carry  one  ton  approximately  4,000 
miles  for  each  head  of  population.  These  increased  demands  on 
the  railroads  become  all  the  more  impressive  when  we  consider  that 
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in  the  period  in  question  both  the  electric  railway  and  the  motor 
car  have  had  their  entire  rise,  adding  enormously  to  the  agencies 
of  transportation,  without  perceptibly  slowing  down  the  continu- 
ous increases  in  the  demands  for  steam  railroad  service.  Trans- 
portation is  in  truth  the  very  life  blood  of  the  age  in  which  we 
are  living,  and  railroads  are  still,  and  long  will  be,  our  most  im- 
portant agencies  of  transportation,  particularly  with  respect  to 
freight. 

So  much  for  the  lessons  of  the  past.  What  of  the  future?  A 
short  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  undertook  to  calculate  what  the  railroads  would 
have  to  spend  in  the  next  ten  years  on  new  facilities  to  meet  the 
expected  growth  of  traffic  in  that  period.  The  Committee  was  a 
group  of  sober-minded  business  men  and  handled  their  problem  in 
the  most  conservative  and  matter-of-fact  manner  possible.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  to  meet,  with  any  degree  of  adequacy,  the 
absolute  minimum  requirements  now  in  sight,  the  railroads  will 
have  to  raise  and  spend  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
new  capital  every  year  for  the  next  decade. 

Moreover,  this  amount  would  provide  only  for  the  bare  neces- 
sities required  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  traffic.  It  in- 
cludes no  allowance  whatever  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  increased  comfort,  convenience  and  safety,  for  greater  speed 
and  frequency  of  service,  or  for  such  matters  as  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  the  installation  of  automatic  protective  devices, 
the  extension  of  the  block  signal  system,  the  proposed  adoption  of 
automatic  train  control,  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of 
stations  and  many  other  features  which  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  railroad  service,  but  do  not  increase  traffic  handling  capacity  or 
add  to  railroad  earnings. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  demand  for  all  of  these  features  is 
very  strong  and  the  railroads  constantly  find  it  necessary  to  meet 
such  demands.  Making  allowance  for  this  trend  of  the  popular 
will,  with  its  accompanying  social  and  political  pressure,  it  would 
surely  be  extremely  conservative  to  say  that  if  they  are  to  meet 
all  these  requirements  with  anything  approaching  adequacy,  our 
railroads  will  have  to  raise  and  spend  at  least  a  full  billion  dol- 
lars a  vear  for  improvements  and  extensions,  not  only  for  the  next 
ten  vears,  but  as  long  as  the  country  keeps  on  growing  at  any- 
thing like  its  present  rate. 
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How  to  raise  these  immense  sums  is  purely  and  simply  a 
problem  oi  upbuilding  credit  and  making  the  railroads  once  more 
attractive  investments  for  those  who  have  savings  to  put  to  work. 
To  solve  this  problem  the  railroads  must  be  allowed  to  make  bet- 
ter net  returns  than  have  keen  permitted  to  them  for  many  years 
past,  because  the  private  investor's  dollar  must  he  persuaded  it 
cannot  be  commandeered.  In  the  last  10  years  not  once  have 
the  railroads  keen  permitted  to  earn  as  much  as  6  per  cent  on 
their  total  investment  in  road  and  equipment.  The  average  for 
that  period  has  been  less  than  4  per  cent.  At  present  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  experimenting'  with  the  theory  that  a 
return  of  5  3-4  per  cent  would  he  sufficient  to  attract  new  capi- 
tal, but  even  that  figure  has  not  yet  keen  realized.  Last  year, 
with  the  greatest  traffic  on  record  and  with  the  general  prosperity 
and  spending  power  of  the  nation  at  the  highest  point  ever  known, 
the  railroads  earned  just  about  an  even  5  per  cent  upon  the  invest- 
ment  in   the   properties   devoted   to   public   service. 

In  1917,  the  year  we  entered  the  World  War,  the  net  railway 
operating  income — that  is  the  sum  left  after  the  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses  and  taxes — for  all  Class  1  railroads  was  $934,000,- 
000.  In  1923  it  was  approximately  $970,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
three  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  improvements  and  extensions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  investment  of  that  immense  sum  of  new  capital  brought  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  net  operating  income  even  though,  as  I  stated 
a  moment  ago,  1923  was  the  year  of  high  record  traffic  and  the 
greatest  prosperity  and  spending  power  of  the  nation's  history. 

I  think  we  may  all  safely  agree  that  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  problem  to  keep  on  constantly  rais- 
ing billions  of  newr  capital  unless  the  railroads  are  permitted  to 
show  more  attractive  and  higher  rates  of  earning  than  those  just 
cited.  It  would  certainly  be  an  impossible  problem  in  any  line  of 
individual  enterprise,  and  the  railroads,  despite  their  size,  and  the 
public  character  of  their  service,  are  subject  to  just  the  same 
principles  of  business  management  and  necessity  as  any  other 
forms  of  enterprise. 

In  1923  not  only  did  the  railroads,  by  stupendous  effort,  ren- 
der the  greatest  service  to  the  country  in  their  history — and  render 
it  well  and  efficiently,  too — but  they  also  assumed  the  greatest  new 
obligations    ever   recorded      in   any   year      for   improvements.      The 
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total  for  the  1923  program  of  improvements  and  extensions  was 
SI.  100.000,000.  Practically  all  of  this  great  sum  was  raised  in  the 
form  of  borrowed  capital  secured  by  further  mortgages  and 
pledges  upon  the  property.  Practically  none  of  it  was  raised  in 
the  form  of  capital  stock.  We  cannot  go  on  mortgaging  a  business 
forever  to  make  its  facilities  grow.  That  is  no  more  possible  in 
railroading  than  it  is  in  manufacturing  or  merchandising.  To  bring 
about  a  healthy  condition  in  railroad  financing,  we  must  make  it 
again  possible  to  raise  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  new  re- 
quirements in  the  form  of  capital  stock,  so  that  the  total  mort- 
gages upon  the  properties  shall  never  greatly  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  the  entire  investment.  Every  well-informed  man  knows  that  when 
we  materially  pass  that  mark,  we  are  venturing  into  the  unsound. 

The  reason  why  the  railroads  generally  could  not  finance  a 
substantial  proportion  of  their  needs  last  year,  or  indeed  for  a 
decade  or  more  in  the  past,  by  issuance  of  new  capital  stock,  wa^ 
that  the  public  did  not  feel  satisfactory  assurance  that  fair  divi- 
dends could  be  safely  earned  upon  the  additional  stock.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  glance  at  the  course  of 
dividends  in  the  last  ten  years  and  compare  the  dividend  pay- 
ments with  the  tax  burdens  which  have  been  increasingly  levied 
upon  the  railroad  companies.  In  1913  the  tax  bill  of  the  Class  1 
railroads  was  $1 18, 000,000.  In  that  year  the  companies  were 
able,  after  meeting  all  other  bills,  to  pay  their  stockholders  $322,- 
OOO.oOO  in  dividends.  In  1922  the  railroad  tax  bill  had  increased 
to  $320,000,000,  while  dividends  had  declined  to  $272,000,000.  In 
other  words,  in  ten  years  the  burden  of  railroad  taxes  increased 
150  per  cent,  while  the  returns  to  stockholders  decreased  18  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  an  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  service 
tendered  and  the  billions  of  new  capital  put  into  additional  fa- 
cilities   necessary   to    render   that   service. 

In  1923  railroad  taxes  rose  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $336,- 
000,000,  or  practically  a  million  dollars  for  every  working  day  of 
the  year.  In  1924  there  is  every  indication  that  they  will  reach,  or 
exceed,  $366,000,000,  which  is  over  a  million  dollars  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  discussing 
this  subject  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  said  : 

"The  excessive  taxes  now  borne  by  our  railroads  are,  of 
course,  only  one  phase,  though  a  very  important  one,  of  a  nation- 
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wide  condition.  They  afford  a  startling  reflection  of  the  extrava- 
gance in  the  conduct  of  our  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  affairs, 
and  the  stupendous  cost  of  carrying  on  government  and  govern- 
mental projects   in  this  country." 

That  is  a  view  with  which  all  citizens  can  thoroughly  sympa- 
thize. 

To  provide  a  broader  basis  for  railroad  credit,  which  is  es- 
sential to  continued  growth  and  progress  of  the  railroad  industry 
we  must,  as  1  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  have  a  more  liberal 
basis  of  net  earning  power.  The  answer  will  be  found  in  patience 
and  caution  in  dealing  with  the  rate  structure  and  particularly  with 
freight  rates,  in  mitigating  the  tax  burden,  and  in  the  sane  and 
sensible  handling  of  railroad  wage  and  labor  questions.  These  all 
gravitate  finally  into  the  need  for  more  constructive  and  helpful 
policies  of  railroad  regulation  and  railroad  law-making. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  railroads,  or  who  represent  the 
transportation  interests  of  the  industries,  must  make  ourselves 
missionaries  in  this  cause.  We  have  on  our  hands  a  tremendous 
job  of  salesmanship.  We  must  "sell"  to  the  country  and  to  its 
law-makers  and  regulative  commissions  the  truth  that  the  great 
need  of  the  United  States  is  not  for  a  ruinous  lowering  of  trans- 
portation rates,  but  for  more  and  better  railroads,  for  a  constant- 
ly improving  railroad  plant  and  continually  advancing  standards 
of  courtesy,  promptness  and  dependability  of  service.  We  must 
'sell"  these  truths,  also,  to  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow- workers 
in  the  railroads. 

The  reputation  of  American  railroads  is  in  the  hands  of  their 
employes.  Ultimately,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  public  or  who  perform  the  labor  upon  which  the 
safety,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  depend.  One  care- 
less shop-man  may  cause  an  engine  failure  which  may  delay  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  meeting  important  engagements.  When  he 
does  that  he  makes  hundreds  of  enemies  for  his  company  and  for 
the  railroads  in  general,  and  their  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  will 
be  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than  to  create.  One  discourteous 
conductor  can  make  an  entire  train  load  of  passengers  bristle  with 
resentment.  One  negligent  car  inspector  can  allow  a  hot  journal  to 
delay  a  limited  train  with  the  result  that  many  people  who  have 
paid  an  extra  fare  for  high  speed  and  superior  service  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  promises  made  to  them.     One  careless  trucker  on  a 
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station  platform  may  damage  fragile  and  valuable  shipments,  and 
cause  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  in  claims,  besides  losing  the 
goodwill  and   confidence  of   shippers. 

We  must  'sell"  the  public  on  the  magnitude  and  importance 
oi  the  railroad  industry,  not  only  as  the  servant  of  all  other  indus- 
tries, but  in  its  capacity  as  a  vast  buyer  of  the  nation's  product 
and  an  immense  employer  of  labor.  Last  year  the  expenditures  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  exceeded  six  billions  of  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  three  billion  dollars  went  into  wages  of  railroad 
employes,  two  billion  dollars  into  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  sup- 
plies for  current  consumption,  and  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
into  improvements  and  extensions.  Think  what  these  expenditures 
mean  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  and  to  its  wage  earners.  Is 
it  not  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  vast  spending 
] lower — all  of  it  directed  into  useful  and  beneficial  channels — 
should  not  be  selfishly  or  narrowly  curtailed,  hampered  or  re- 
stricted ? 

In  normal  years  the  railroads  use  one-fourth  of  all  the  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States;  one-fourth  of  all  the  lumber;  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  and  iron  and  one-half  of  all  the 
fuel  oil.  In  the  case  of  man)-  other  basic  commodities  they  stand 
at,  or  close  to,  the  top  as  buying  factors.  These  are  facts  which 
we  should  not  only  know  ourselves,  but  which  we  should  never 
lose  an  opportunity  to  bring  home  to  others.  The  industries  of 
America  cannot  afford  to  cripple  their  best  and  greatest  customers. 

This  max  all  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  railroad 
rates,  and  especially  the  rates  charged  for  freight  service,  must  be 
sustained  at  adequate  levels  and  protected  from  selfish  and  unwise 
attacks,  until  railroad  credit  is  fully  restored  and  railroad  pros- 
perity  permanently   assured. 

Good  transportation  is  worth  to  the  country,  and  to  even' 
manufacturer,  business  man,  farmer,  or  other  citizen,  all  that  it 
costs,  including  a  fair  return  to  those  whose  savings  have  built 
the  railroads,  and  a  reasonable  margin  over  all  expenses  to  assure 
the  attraction  of  new  capital  when  needed.  Poor  transportation 
service  is  never  cheap  at  any  price,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
done  with  rates.  The  cheapest  transportation  service  is  that 
which  moves  the  traffic  promptly,  certainly  and  swiftly  when  de- 
sired. The  dearest  transportation  service  is  that  which   fails  in  the 
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hour  oi  need,  no  matter  at  what  levels  the  rates  may  be  nominally 
quoted.  This  country  needs  the  best  and  most  progressive  serv- 
ice,  and   can   never  afford   to  be  content    with  less. 

J.    I).   COX  WAY, 

Secretary. 
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A.    R.    A.    Standard   Type   "D"   Couplers 

I'iu   Couplers,       Penn   Couplers 
Eor  Cars  and  Locomotives 

I'iu    Pivoted    and    A.    R.    A.    Type    "D"    Couplers 
for   Passenger   Equipment    Cars. 

Steel    Castings   for  Railroad   Use. 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th   St.   &   A.  V.  Ry.,  Arsenal  Station, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand   Fired   Engines 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For    Locomotive    Tenders 

6649    of    Our    Stokers 

In  Service  On  80  Railroads 


(5420  of  this  number  are  DUPLEXES) 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50    Church    Street  Munsey    Bldg.  Railway     Exchange 

Neu<    York  Washington,    D.    C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

FLECTRIC  OR  GAS 


ES 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 

METALLIC  /2N  PACKINGS 


for  Locomotive     (r(  |MK)        SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,    Valve  Vwjyiy  /     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  andAir  Pumps  V^X      STEAM-TIGHT 
The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 


JOHNS^MANVIUE  RAILROAD  SUPPIIES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.  82  Moulded  Packing  Cup- 
Asbestos  Packings  Locomotive  Spiral  and  Expander  Rings  f"> 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Pipe  Covering  Power  Reverse  Gear  Cylinders 
Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 
Ebony  &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood  Orangeburg Underfloor  Duct  Systen 
Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    o 

Cylinders  j^r^"*"v  service. 
High  Temperature   Cements  ,^Bf%\  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 
Industrial  Flooring  /    PHSjS-  \  Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 
Locomotive  Lagging  I      j'j™,1  If    I  Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   V    vUffltt^  /  Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.      Throttle,      Valve  Stem,     X,.?^^/  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock^  Gaskets,   etc.  the coNTiNitJfV  ing  and  Siding. 


uJSTcw^'JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.    NEWCITYvORK 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO,   ST.    LOUIS,   ST.   PAUL,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

The  HUNTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 

For  that  reason,  whenever  the  best  is  desired,  specify 
HUNTOON    ECONOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 

REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


QgC  ROLLER  .!,,„ 

pto  LeA»'NRpvTv.--; ? 


:-.-  ■■-. 


Q  &->  C  Roller  Side  Bearing 

Unlimited  travel  type 

THE  Q&C  Roller  Side  Bearing  has  an  unlimited  travel  for  all 
cuives  no  matter  how  sharp  they  may  be. 

All    wearing    parts    are    made    of    high-carbon     material, 
specially  heat  treated  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  for  all  classes  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  as  well  as  for 
locomotive  tenders,  whether  old  or  new. 

SEND  FOR   OUR  LATEST  LITERATURE 

tieQ&C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

f  General  Offices  ■  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  (  BUTLER,  PA. 

OFFICES  \  NEW  YORK  :     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

[CHICAGOs     Fisher  Building  (.  HAMMOND,  IND 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from  our  Standard  Designs, 
or    according    to    Specifications    of    Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  gggSSB 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 
Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  ^'.dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  M5t.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,   Canada,   65    Dalhousie    St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  GflR  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

CASTINGS  FORGINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York         Pittsburgh  Chicago         St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sal 


Establ^hed    1832  Incorporated   1900 

M.  B.  SU  YDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES    &    JAPANS 

Teltphone  General    Office* 

Island  and  Preble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  3148  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Space  for  SaJe. 


CARNEGIE  UBHABY 


l!,'M  Ifi  ]§2i 
OF  PITTSBt/hfeH.  Pff, 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

OHUINAL    AND     SOLE     M  A  N  U  W  A  C  T  U  B  B  R     OF 

CYPRUS  BROXZ1-:   HKARING   METAL 

(Adopted   by    the    U.    S.    R.    A.    during   the    W*r,   and  by    the 

American    Railway   Association    as   "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920 

USED  TODAY  WHEREVER  RAILROADS  ARE  OPERATING 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS-JOURNAL  BEARINGS-MOTOR  BEARINGS 

Ccnrnl    Office   I  Wifki,   ««Et    CITY,  N.  J. 


THE  SUPER 


COMPANY 


Proplri  C.j*  Ruildinft 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

— ■ — =  'Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  ===== 

FORGINGS 


FOR    SALE 


Martin  J.   O'Brien  Company,  Inc. 

RED   DEVIL   RIVET   CUTTERS 

JACKSON   ELECTRIC   TIE   TAMPERS 

PETERSON    PATENTED    TRACK    SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH     INTERCHANGEABLE  TOOLS 

Court  0850     Pittsburgh     Union  Bank  Bldg. 


HERE'S  A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION— The  skilled  men  you  send  out  to  conduct  in- 
spection are  valuable  to  you  at  home.  Why  not  keep  them  there  to  help  you  op- 
erate? Our  inspectors  are  skilled  in  materials  and  manufacture,  and  they  have 
a    wide   knowledge    of    shop  conditions. 

Let  us  inspect  your  new  equipment  :  it  will  mean  ECONOMY,  BETTER  MA- 
TERIALS, BETTER  EQUIPMENT.  Our  bulletins  Nos.  20  and  23  show  how  it 
is  done — send   for  them. 

PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 

Inspection   Engineers   and  Chemists  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Branches   in   all   Principal   Cities 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,   F*A. 
i,     ■,  MANUFACTURERS  r%r  ..  ,  . 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Gold  Punched  G.  &T.  Nuts 
Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  furnace  and  a  fuel  for  every  railway  application 
COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


Lift    out    the    glasses 
one      at      a      time     to 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector, 
improved  to  give  liberal  three-vision  opening 
and    easy    removal    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate, 
water    gauge    protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double 
observation  glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch 
plate  glass,  Babcock  outlet  for  steam,  hot 
water  and  broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts, 
and  new  lighting  feature  increasing  ef- 
ficiency    100%. 

In     use     by     leading     railroads     everywhere. 

Write    today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and 


Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW    CASTLE,    PA. 


DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAMS 

Solid  Truss  and  Built-Up  Types 

For  All   Classes  of  Freight  and   Passenger  Equipment. 


Davis  "Solid  Truss"   Passenger  Beam 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO., 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Sales    Office:    1602    Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


lyi  <»'W>i«ii  i— i  w. 
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THE 


GDULD  5  MPIFY5Y5TEM 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD  COUPLER  CO. 


NEW   YORK 

I  CHICAGO,  ILL.  DEPEW,  N.  Y. 

V      *0*X0U0*l  l»l»  ^^^»  %^»<WN^M^^  ■!  *0*i0m0*0**\**0*0l0***0*0*0*0*0*0*l***0>&*0*0^*0»0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*tt  *^* 


This  Space  For  Sale 


STUCKB 

Side  Bearings 

A.  STUCKI  CO. 

Oliver  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,     -     -     Pa. 


NATIONAL  JZ&.  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

"STAR  SPECIAL" 


Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 

WORKS:  General   Offices: 

^    .  ^T  .  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Rochester,   N.    Y.        Pittsburgh,    Pa.  New    York    Office: 

Sayre,    Pa.  Cleveland    O.  2040    Gra"d.,  Ce"*Ial    Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 
New   York    City,    N.    Y.  301     LIBERTY     BUILDING 


DIAMOND     PERFECTO     and     IMPROVED     PERFECTO 

type    reinforced    DRIVER    BRAKE    SHOES    and    DIAMOND 

"S"     types     of     reinforced     Engine     Truck,     Tender     and     Car 

BRAKE   SHOES 

Are    made   and    sold   under 

U.   S.   Patents  and   Registered   Trade   Marks 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
332    So.    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


A.  R.  A.  STANDARD  "D"  COUPLERS 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

National  Malleable  and  Steel  Castings  Co. 

SUCCESSOR    TO 

THE   NATIONAL   MALLEABLE   CASTINGS   CO. 

GENERAL     OFFICE— CLEVELAND,     OHIO 

Sales    Offices:      Cleveland,    Chicago,    Indianapolis,    Toledo,    East    St.    Louis, 

111.,    Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrose    Park,    111.,    New    York, 

Philadelphia,    Washing-ton,     San     Francisco,     St.    Louis,     Detroit. 

Works:       Cleveland,    Chicago,    Indianapolis,    Toledo,    East    St.     Louis,    III., 

Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrose    Park,    111. 


s 

ervice    Our 

"The  Packing  That  Packs 

Mo 

tt 

o 

Metallic   Packing  for  Locomotive   Piston   Rods,   Valve 

Air   Pumps 

Stems 

and 

THE 

PAXTON-MITCHELL    CO.,    OMAHA,    NEB., 

U.    S 

.    A. 

R 

W.    S.   Murrian   Co.,   Southeastern   Sa 
Doms   8   and   9    Cal   Johnson    Building, 

les  Agent 
Knoxville, 

s, 
Tenn 

ESTABLISHED     1884 


[JAPANOIl] 

kcS^'J/    "STRENGTHENS,    DRIES,   AND   WATERPROOFS; 


SIPE'S   JAPAN  OIL 


UftGH.P^. 


Add     Sipe's     Japan     Oil     and     Improve     the     Paint." 
IN   DAILY   USE   BY   ALL    LEADING   RAILROADS   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 
Manufactured     Only     By 


Chicago  ill.  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &.  CO.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Send  for  our  new  booklet — the  most  thor- 
NQ'^'W'ID  ough  discussion  of  rust  prevention  ever  pub- 
IRON+VAZV=RUST    lisnecl-     NO-OX-ID  has  a  wide  range  of  uses 

-™~-  - —  in    Railway    Service. 

Trip  Original  Rust  Prevenf '  ve 

Samples  Gladly   Furnished. 

DEARBORN    CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Works,   Chicago. 

J.    A.    CRENNER,    District    Manager. 

Pittsburgh.    Office,    710    Farmers    Bank    Bldg. 

Telephone,    Grant    3437. 


r'arlow  Draft  Attachments 
Wrought  Steel  Side  Frames 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE    T.   H.   SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New     York       Chicago       Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


BALL'S 

VARNISH  REMOVER 


OXOLIN 


REGISTERED 

the  ideal  paintoil 


8.   C. 
SPIRITS 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO  Office. 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Patented   April   23,   1918 

SchaeferTruek  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,   Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from 
one    piece    open    hearth    Steel;    Jaws    drop    forged; 

no  welds. 
They  are  built   to   stand   the   strain  of  long,   hard 

service. 

They  afford  economy  in  maintenance  and  reduce 

replacements  by  one-half. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
OLIVER   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


ALCO  REVERSE  GEARS 

In  successful  operation  in  all  classes  of  service  for  four  years 
without  change  in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Heavy  Driving  Wheel  Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than 
any  previous  model  and  is 
especially  designed  for  high 
production.  Takes  wheels 
on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maxi- 
mum diameter  on  tread  74- 
inch  and  84-inch. 
Ask    for   special    catalogue. 


J= 


Machine   Tools 

FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tool  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and    steam     hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be  furnished. 
Catalogues  on  request 

General  Offices: 


111    Broadway 
New  York  City 

Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


vii 


TYPE 


N 

weswqmsz 

FRICTION  DRAFT  GEAR6 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


WESHNGHOUSE  JVIR  BRAKE  CO. 

^/ilmerdin#,  Pa, 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They  save   their   cost   in   three  months'  time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel    Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.]     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Go. 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Selecting  The  Right 
Power  For  Fast 
Passenger  Traffic 


The  big  problem  in  passenger  train  operation  is  to  keep  the  traffic 
moving  according  toschedule.  To  design  and  build  locomotives  capable 
of  hauling  fast  trains  weighing  800  to  1000  tons,  requires  wide  experi- 
ence, a  high  type  of  engineering  skill  and  complete  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Whether  to  use  a  Pacific  or  a  Mountain  type  locomotive  for  your 
work  ;  how  to  equip  the  new  power,  and  the  solution  of  the  many 
difficult  transportation  problems  which  arise,  are  questions  which  are 
most  satisfactorily  solved  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company    and    the    locomotive    builder. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.    E.     Hale,    375     Union    Trust    Building. 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  10  percent,  in  coal,  no  matterwhat 

other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 

have  or  apply  on  your  locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 


^ 


Chicago 


Little 
Giant 


Close  Quarters  Air  Drill 


DRILLING  holes  near  end 
walls,  in  corners  or  in  limit- 
ed spaces  offer  no  annoying  prob- 
lem if  you  have  Little  Giant 
Close  Quarters  Air  Drills  in  your 
tool  equipment. 


LittleGiantClost-Qu 


The}'  go  into  almost  inaccessible 
places.  Holes  up  to  2"  are  drilled 
at  a  time  and  money  saving 
speed. 

In  other  words,  their  versa- 
tility and  power  at  effective  drill- 
ing speeds  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
drilling,  reaming  and  tapping 
holes  in  cramped  spaces. 

Let  them  help  place  your  pro- 
duction on  an  economy  basis. 


>ilene   Oils  and  Cr, 


erlally  reduce  tlieirdeprt 


*■     Completely  describe, 
tin  598     (i'nl,  /or  your  copy 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Christiana      Helsingfors      London  'Montevideo    'RiodeJ. 

Dai  r  en  Honolulu  Manila  'Montreal  Rmterd; 

Durban  Johannesburg  Milan  Osaka  Santiago 

Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  manufacturers  o(  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  in  Canada 

of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  in  Enalar.d 


ins     Richmond        *St  Louis 
Sa't  Lake  City     Tulsa 

Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd.,  London, 


The  World's 


GMMT 

Standard  Air  Drill 


FLANNERY 
GREASE  CUPS 

arc   the   solution    of  your    Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

blanncry    Greascups    should  be    installed    on    your    locoino- 
-    todav.      Write    us    about   yuir    requirements. 
Wc   also   manufacture    ':.    13.  C.    Welded    Flexible    Stay- 
bolts,    Tate    Threaded     Flcxihle    Staybolts,    Water    Space 
and     Radial     Stays. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company 

Flannery    Building,    3528    Forbes    Street. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


HUIMT-SPILLER  IRON 


HAS    THE 


STRENGTH  AMD  WEARING  QUALITIES 


THAT    ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 


PRICES    MODERATE 


RESULTS    CREAT 


Manufactured    Only    By 


Hunt-Spiller  Manfg.  Corporation 

W.   B.   LEACH,   President   and   General   Manager 

OFFICE    AND    WORKS:  T       Q       PLATT 

383     DORCHESTER     AVENUE  .J"         "  ,    „    ,   '      ,, 

so     boston,    mass  Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The  installation  of  Galena  Oils  and  Galena 
Service  marks  the  elimination  of  lubrication 
difficulties. 

More  than  a  thousand  Steam  and  Electric 
railroads  are  now  using  Galena  Lubrication 
Service,  which  is  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company, 

New  York  Franklin.  Pa.  Chicago 

and  offices  in  principal  cities  » 


FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

OF  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

FOR  THE  RAILROAD  AND 

CAR  COMPANY  TRADE 


FEATURES 


Superior 
Quality 


Expeditious 
Delivery 


Consisted 
Price 
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ITS  APPLICATION 


^li 


No  Dragging  Shoes 

Uniform  Shoe  Wear 

Reduced  Train  Resistance 

Eliminates  Wear 
At  Toes 
At  Hangers 
At  Lugs 

PREVENTS  DERAILMENTS 


THE  RESULT 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 


Railway     Exchani 


C  hie  ago 


RE? 


Onion  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  G.  B 
Journal  Boxes  Made. 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK         -  -       50  Church  Street 

CHICAGO          -          -  -          Fisher    Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.          -  -       Mutual  Building 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.         -  -     42  Todd  Building 

BALTIMORE,  MD.         -  -       Munsey  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       -  City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 


Organized    October    18,     1901. 

Published    monthly,    except    June,   July    and    August,    by    The    Railway    Club   of 

Pittsburgh,    J.   D.    Conway,    Secretary,    515    Grandview    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entered   as   Second    Class    Matter    February   6,    1915,    at   the    Postoffice    at    Pittsburgh, 

under     the     Act     of    March     3,     1879. 

vo'-xxni— pilTsburgh;  Pa^May  2271 924"^  ^  Spy 

OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 

President 

GEORGE    D.    OGDEN, 

Traffic     Manager,     Pennsylvania     System, 

Philadelphia,     Pa. 

First     Vice     President  Second    Vice    President 

A.      STUCKI, 

Engineer, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.     D.     CONWAY.  F.    H.  STARK, 

Se<  'v-Treas..    Rv.    Supply   Mfrs.   Ass'n.,     Traveling  Car    Inspector,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.  H.   TURNER.    Special   Rep.    to   V.   P.,   P.    &    L.   E.   R.   R.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS,    General   Supt.,    Union    Railroad    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL,    Sec'y.,    Assn.    of   Transp'n.    Officers,    Penna.    Sys.,    Phila.,    Pa. 

F.  M.     McNULTY,     Rosslyn    Farms,     Carnegie,     Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE,    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern    Railroad,    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 
D.    M.    HOWE,     Railway     Supplies,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN,    Asst.    to    General    Supt.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.    H.    MAXFIELD,    Supt.    Motive    Power.    Pennsylvania    System,    Wilmington,    Del. 
FRANK   J.    LANAHAN,    President,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SAMUEL  LYNN.    Master    Car    Builder,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.   R..    McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,   Vice   Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Fa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.    SATTLEY,    Vice    President,    Champion    Sales    Company,    Pittsburgh.     Pa. 
C.    O.    DAMBACH,     Gen.     Supt.,    P.    &    W.    Va.,    Ry.     Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON.    General    Sales    Mgr.,    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.    J.    SEARLES,    Schaefer    Equipment    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDIN,    General    Mgr.,    Westinghouse    Air    Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.   A.   RALSTON,   Mechanical    Engineer,    Union    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H    E.    CHILCOAT,    Manager    Clark   Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.   D.   CHITTENDEN,    Supt.    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS.    General    Supt.,    B.    R.   &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 

HARRY    B.    KELLY.    Gen.    Road    Fore,    of    Engines.    P.     &    L.    E.    R.     R.,    McKees 
Rocks,    Pa. 

F.  G.   MINNICK,    Asst.   General   Mgr.,   P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Entertainment     Committee 

E.  EMERY,    Railway    Supplies,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILG,    Sales    Mgr..    Penn    Iron    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.   H.    KUMMER,    Supt.   of  Orders,    Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.   FRESHWATER,   Sales  Agent,   Pressed   Steel  Car   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER.    JR..    Sales   Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    E.   HAYNES,   Master   Mechanic,    Standard   Steel   Spring   Co.,    Coraopolis,   Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH,    General    Foreman.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Youngstown,    Ohio. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Purchasing   Agt.,    Locomotive   Stoker    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H.    M.   WOLF,    Road   Fore,    of   Engines,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,   Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.    LENT,    Traffic    Counsel,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  B.   DEVILBISS,    Master  Mechanic,    Pennsylvania    System,    Canton,    Ohio. 
\VM.    J.    KNOX,    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry.,    DuBois,    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD,   Traffic   Dept.,    Carnegie  Steel  Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

JOHN   B.   WRIGHT,    Asst.   to    V.    P.,   Westinghouse   Air    Brake    Co.,    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J.     H.     McCONNELL October,       1901,  to  October,  1903 

L.     H.     TURNER November,   1903,  to  October,  1905 

F.  H.    STARK    November,   1905,  to  October,  1907 

*H.     W.     WATTS November,   1907,  to  April,  1908 

D.      J.     REDDING November.   1008,  to  October,  1910 

F.    R.    McFEATTERS November,   1910,  to  October,  1912 

A.     G.     MITCHELL November,   1912,  to  October,  1914 

F.    M.    McNULTY November,   1914.  to  October,  1916 

J.     G.     CODE November,   1916,  to  October,  1917 

D.    M.    HOWE November,   1917,  to  October,  1918 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN November,   1918,  to  October.  1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,   1919,  to  October,  1920 

FRANK    J.     LANAHAN November,   1920,  to  October,  1921 

SAMUEL    LYNN    November,    1921,  to  October,  1921 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,   1922,  to  October,  1923 

Z — Deceased. 

Meetings    held     fourth     Thursday     of     each     month     except    June,     July     and    August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 


MAY  22,  1924 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Vice  President  A.  Stucki 
m    the   chair. 

The    following:    gentlemen    registered : 


MEMBERS 

Adams,    L. 
Adams,   W.   A. 
Anderson,  A.  E. 
Anderson,  J.  W. 
Austin,  F.  S. 
Barrett,    R.    L. 
Bartholomew,  \V.  S. 
Berghane,  A.  L. 
Borg,   J.    E. 
Boyer,    ]ay   D. 
Briggs,  Z.   M. 
Brower,    |.   K. 
Burel,    W.    C. 
Caldwell,   C.    R. 
Caldwell,   S.    S. 
Campbell,   J.   T. 
Carlsson,  John 
Crenner,    Jos. 
Cunningham,  Howard  1,. 

I  Jambach,    C.    O. 
Davis,    Charles    S. 
Dierker,   R.    H.   L. 
Edwards,    Clifton 
Freshwater,  F.   H. 
Fults,    J.    H. 
Glenn,    J.     H. 
Goda,   P.   H. 
Greene,    W.    F. 
Hansen,   W.   C. 
Harris,     J.     P. 
Hasper,    W.    C. 
Haynes,    J.    E. 
Hoover,    J.    W. 
Hoover,    R.    C. 
Hornbeck,  W.  E. 
Howe,    D.    M; 
Howe,    D.    M.,    Jr. 

I I  uber,   H.  G. 
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Hulick,  E.  G. 
Hyde,    W.    B. 
Johnston,   W.   A. 
Jungbluth,    Adolph 
Kelly,     Leo    J. 
Kummer,    Jos.    H. 
Laughner,    C.    L. 
Laurent,    G.    F. 
Lee,    L.    A. 
Lehr,    H.   W. 
Leonard,    P.     I. 
Lobez,    P.    L.  " 
Long,    R.    M. 
Luddy,    W.     E. 
Ludwig,    C.    F. 
Lynn,     Samuel 
Maliphant,  C.  W. 
Matchett,     H.     K. 
Meeker,   H.  B. 
Meschter,  E.   F. 
Milliken,    J. 
Mitchell,   W.  J. 
Moore,   D.  O.' 
Moyer,  Oscar  G.  A. 
Mckirahan,    J.    R. 
McNulty,   F/M. 
Neff,    Tohn    P. 
North,  D.   P. 
O'Brien,    M.    T. 
O'Connor,  M.'j. 
Orchard,    Chas. 
Painter,    Joseph 
Parke,    F.    H. 
Parker,    W.    G. 
Patterson,    J.    E. 
Peoples,    T-    S. 
Perkins,    H.    E. 
Posteraro,    S.    F. 


Rabold,   VV.   E. 
Redding.  D.  J. 
Renshaw,  W.  B. 
Ritts,    W.    II. 

Roberts,    J.    E. 
Robinson,    1\.    L. 
St.   Clair,   Chas.    B. 
Saltic,    Thos. 
Sattley,    E.    C. 
Schramm,   R.   L. 

Scott,    I.   c. 

Shellenbarger.    II.   \\  . 
Sheridan,  T.  F. 
Sparks,    Hynes 

Young,    F.    C. 


Stanian,    II.   /.,    |r 
Stark,     F.     Jl. 
Steigerwald,    H. 
Stuck i,    A. 
Sutherland,    Iv. 
Taiclet,    J.    A. 
Tipton,    G.    M. 
Thompson,    E.    D. 
Tucker,    John  L. 
Walther,  G.  C. 
Williams,    W.    G. 
Winell,    K.    (). 
Wirth.    F.   A. 
Wright,    John    B. 


VISITORS 


Aldinger.     W.     F. 
Biggam,    F.    C. 
Bridge,    Jas.    W. 
Brose,     J.    A. 
Gulp,     M. 
Dickey.   Geo.,   Jr. 
Hamner,    E.    ]. 
lex.     W.     F. 
Johnson,   R.   W. 
Jungbluth.    H.    A. 
King,    W.    R. 
Klug.    H.    T. 


Kraft,    W.    A. 
Mahan,    W.    C. 
Menoher,    C.    K. 
Meschter,     E.     F. 
Obermeier,     L.     J. 
Rhodes,    K.    T. 
St.  Clair,   V.  C. 
Schmitt,    W.    F. 
Smith,    Sion    B, 
Terrill,    E.    F. 
Yollmer,    K. 
Yant,    William 


The   call   <  f   the   nil    was   dispensed    with,   the    record   of   at- 
tendance  being   obtained    through    the    registration    cards. 

The    reading   of   the    minutes    of    the    last   meeting    was    dis- 
pensed   with    as    they   are   to   appear    in    printed    form. 

The    Secretary     read    the    following    list    of    applicants     for 
membership  : 

Godfrey,  C.  H.,  Dist.  Service  Engr.,  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Co.,  1(512  Clifton  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  ().  Recommended  by 
R.   M.   Long. 

Matchneer,  William  \\'..  Sales  Dept.,  The  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings Co..  So.  Pat-soils  Ave.,  Columbus,  O.  Recommended 
by  J.   A.  Ralston. 
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O'Connor,  C.  I)..  Asst.  Supt.,  Aliquippa  &  Southern  R.  R., 
Woodlawn,    Pa.     Recommended   by    \\  .   F.  Ambrose. 

Wallace  W.  E..  Asst.  Supervisor,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R..  452 
Motheral  Ave.,  Monessen.  Pa.  Recommended  by  Sam  A. 
Damore. 

Whitridge,  J.  C,  Nice  l'res.,  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co., 
S".  I 'arsons  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Recommended  by 
J.  A.   Ralston. 

Wirth,  F.  A..  Gen.  Sale^  Mgr.,  Carbo  Oxygen  Co..  223  Fourth 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Recommended  by  J.   E.    llaynes. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  As  soon  as  these  applications  have 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will 
became  members  upon  payment  of  the  years  dues. 

Announcment  was  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Thurlby, 
Road  Foreman  of  Engines,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co.,  who  died 
February    l(i.   1924. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Appropriate  memorial  will  appear  in 
the  Official    Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
paper  of  the  evening  by  Mr.  William  1'.  Yant,  Assistant  Gas 
Chemist,  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station.  United  States  Bureau 
of   Alines,   who   will   talk   upon    the    subject   "Gas." 

(The  paper  was  preceded  by  a  very  interesting  moving 
picture,  entitled  "The  Story  of  Gasoline,"  illustrating-  the  manu- 
facture,   etc..    of   gasoline.) 

"GAS" 

By   William   P.   Yant 

For  tiie  little  talk  which  1  will  give  you  this  evening,  1  will 
discuss  three  things  which  1  think  you  might  be  interested  in — 
things  which  pertain  more  or  less  to  your  every-day  life.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  gases  we  rind  in  mines,  the  second  the  pois- 
onous gas  from  gas  stOA  es,  and  the  third,  automobile  exhaust  gas 
and    how   to  get   rid   of   it   in   tunnels   and   garages. 

Normal  air,  as  you  know,  contains  about  21  per  cent  oxygen, 
the    constituent    we    need    to    support    life,    and    the    balance    for    all 
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practical  purposes  we  ma)  call  nitrogen.  Although  this  is  the 
air  with  which  mines  are  ventilated,  nevertheless  certain  contami- 
nations of  this  arise  from  several  sources.  In  case  of  a  fire  in 
the  mine,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  the  tire  con- 
sumes  some  of  the  oxygen,  lowering  its  content  in  the  air  and  in 
turn  liberates  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  to1 
gether  with  a  few  oilier  gases  of  a  hydrocarbon  type.  In  other 
cases,  the  air  may  be  merely  contaminated  with  methane  or  fire- 
damp, which  though  not  poisonous  itself,  may  increase  until  it 
excludes  the  oxygen  below  that  which  will  support  life  or  with 
a  less  amount  it  may  form  an  explosive  mixture  about  which  I 
>hall  say  more  later.  Another  cause  of  lowered  oxygen  is  the 
absorption  of  it  by  the  coal  or  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which    again   lowers   the   oxygen   similar   to   methane. 

The  most  vital  contamination  of  mine  air  comes  as  a  result 
of  an  explosion,  of  which  we  have  two  types;  one  from  a  gas 
accumulation  and  the  other  from  dust  and  the  latter  usually  being 
ignited   by  a   small   gas   explosion. 

A  pure  gas  explosion  arises  from  an  escape  into  the  mine  of 
methane  or  fire  damp,  which  is  in  a  large  measure,  similar  to 
natural  gas.  When  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  a  concentration 
of  approximately  five  and  one-half  per  cent  accumulates  it  forms 
an  inflammable  mixture  which  can  be  ignited  by  any  open  tiame 
as  carbide  lamps,  match,  etc.  When  this  burns  or  explodes  it 
forms  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  water  lowering  the 
oxygen  in  so  doing.  In  this  type  of  explosion,  which  usually  is 
not  of  comparatively  great  extent,  some  men  are  killed  by  vio- 
lence, but  most  of  the  victims  are  a  result  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
formed  during  the  burning  of  the  gas. 

The  other  type  of  an  explosion  is  that  which  comes  from 
an  ignition  of  the  coal  dust.  Any  combustible  matter,  that  is, 
matter  which  will  burn,  will,  if  in  fine  enough  particles  and  mixed 
with  air,  form  an  explosive  atmosphere.  This  is  the  cause  of 
starch  mills  blowing  up.  With  gas  explosions  the  area  affected 
is  more  or  less  confined  to  that  wherein  the  accumulation  of  gas 
occurred,  whereas  with  dust  explosions  there  is  nearly  always 
sufficinet  dust  present  in  all  the  ribs  and  along  the  tracks  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture  and  this  kind  of  an  explosion  which  usually 
starts  by  a  small  gas  explosion  stirring  up  and  igniting  the  dust, 
after  which  it  progressively  stirs  up  more  dust  until  there  is  a  self- 
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propagating  explosion  which  may  go  to  almost  every  section  of 
the  mine.  The  products  of  contamination  of  this  type  are  similar 
to  those  from  gas,  and  again  the  most  victims  are  from  gas  pois- 
oning, although  violence  is  an  increased  factor.  An  explosion  of 
this  type  was  the  kind  that  recently  occurerd  at  Benwood,  West 
Virginia,  in  which  115  to  120  lost  their  lives. 

Since  carbon  monoxide  is  the  gas  that  does  the  most  damage 
in  mine  explosions  as  well  as  in  the  gases  from  stoves  and  also  in 
automobile  exhaust,  it  might  he  well  for  me  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The  power  in  your  limbs,  your 
thinking,  and  in  fact  all  your  energy  comes  from  burning  food  or 
fuel  in  the  body  much  the  same,  but  slower,  as  a  boiler  burns 
coal.  In  this  process  there  is  a  constant  need  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissues  and  in  order  to  get  it  there  the  oxygen  of  the  air  enters 
the  lungs,  diffuses  through  the  thin  lining  separating  it  from  the 
blood,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  hauls  it  to  the  tissues  by  way  of 
the  blood  stream.  Its  medium  of  travel  is  the  little  red  blood 
cells,  or  more  specifically  the  hemoglobin  or  red  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood.  We  can  liken  each  little  blood  cell  to  a  vehicle 
which  comes  to  the  lungs,  gets  a  load  of  oxygen,  hauls  it  to  the 
tissues  and  returns  for  another  load,  this  being  the  endless  pro- 
cess  for  the  supplying  of  oxygen  to  the   tissues,   brain,   etc. 

When  we  have  carbon  monoxide  present  the  story  is  a  different 
one.  So  to  speak,  carbon  monoxide  likes  hemoglobin  or  these 
little  vehicles  three  hundred  times  as  well  as  oxygen,  or  in  other 
words,  the  competing  power  of  carbon  monoxide  for  a  ride  is 
approximately  -'ion  times  that  of  oxygen.  Thus,  but  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  is  able  to  steal  a  large  number  of 
rides.  I  kit  that  is  not  all,  when  the  blood  cell  has  hauled  its 
load  of  carbon  monoxide  to  the  tissue,  the  tissue  has  no  use  for  it 
and  the  carbon  monoxide  literally  refuses  to  get  off  and  the  little 
cell  hauls  it  round  and  round,  and  thus  becomes  incapacitated  for 
hauling  any  oxygen.  In  truth,  some  of  the  cells  unload  their  car- 
bon monoxide  when  they  get  back  to  the  lungs,  but  during  ex- 
posure a  larger  amount  practically  always  loads  up  with  it.  Soon 
there  are  so  many  of  the  vehicles  hauling  carbon  monoxide  that 
the  victim  hasn't  enough  hauling  oxygen  to  supply  him  with  the 
amount  of  the  latter  that  he  must  have.  This  amount  that  he  must 
have  is  further  influenced  by  the  amount  of  energy  he  needs  at 
that  time.     If  he  is  exercising  he  will  need  three  or  nine  times  as 
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much  as  he  would  if  he  were  sitting  still  and  consequently  with 
exercise  he  would  be  a  great  deal  sooner  arreted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  blood-hauling  carbon  monoxide  when  exercising  than 
when  resting. 

If  the  exposure  is  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 

in  the  air  so  that  its  competing  power  exceeds  to  a  certain  de- 
cree that  of  the  oxygen  and  this  exposure  continues  a  condition 
will  result  under  which  more  and  more  of  these  cells  will  be 
carrying  carbon  monoxide  and  the  victim  will  begin  to  get  weak, 
followed  l>y  collapse  and  unconsciousness,  as  the  brain  is  quickly 
affected  bv  lack  of  oxygen.  When  the  point  is  reached  when  20 
per  cent  is  hauling  carbon  monoxide  and  80  per  cent  oxygen  there 
will  be  an  oxygen  deficiency  sufficient  to  cause  headaches,  when 
the  proportion  is  40  carbon  monoxide  and  60  oxygen,  an  average 
victim  gets  dizzy  and  nauseated.  At  50  per  cent  of  each  uncon- 
sciousness may  ensue  and  when  70  per  cent  is  combined  with 
carbon  monoxide,  death  may  occur.  The  30  per  cent  of  cells 
hauling  oxygen  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  alive  and  he  dies  from 
the  want  of  oxygen,  similar  in  a  large  measure  to  the  condition 
if  he  had   been   strangled   or  choked. 

The  redeeming  feature  about  this  type  of  poiosoning  is  that  if 
a  victim  is  brougbht  out  into  the  fresh  air  he  will,  if  breathing, 
begin  immediately  to  eliminate  or  throw  off  carbon  monoxide,  the 
cells  unloading  their  gas  at  the  lungs,  and  there  being  none  in  the 
air  breathed,  not  all  those  cells  will  become  loaded  up  again  and 
in  approximately  ten  hours  the  blood  will  be  practically  free  to 
again  haul  oxygen.  This  happens  to  a  certain  extent  with  air 
which  is  approximately  21  per  cent  oxygen,  but  to  a  greater  de- 
gree if  a  treatment  of  pure  oxygen  (99.5  per  cent).  This  increases 
five  times  the  possibility  of  oxygen  getting  into  combination  with 
hemoglobin  or  the  red  cells  and  decreases  the  time  necessary  to 
clean   the   blood    of    carbon   monoxide. 

This  is  an  important  factor  because  the  most  damage  in  car- 
bon monoxide  is  done  to  the  brain,  due  to  oxygen  deficiency.  If 
this  continues  for  a  long  enough  period,  there  will  be  tissue  dam- 
age and  semi,  if  not  permanent  effects.  If  the  oxygen  is  given 
immediately  so  that  the  victim  is  not  laboring  but  a  short  time 
under  this  oxygen  deficiency,  recovery  will  probably  be  immediate. 
but   if   the   unconsciousness   has   extended   over   several    hours,   ?s   is 
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often  the  case,  sufficient  damage  may  be  done  that  it   will  require 
weeks    for    recover}',    if    at    all. 

fust  what  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  in  air  will  he  required 
ui  produce  these  effects  depends  on  the  duration  of  exposure  and 
the  extent  of  exercise.  Neglecting  the  last  factor  and  assuming 
conditions  rest  for  all,  as  little  as  0.04  per  cent  carbon  monoxide 
in  air  will  produce  disagreeable  effects,  but  not  unconsciousness 
after  several  hours  of  exposure;  0.10  per  cent  in  air  may  in  time 
cause  unconsciousness;  0.15  to  0.25  per  cent  generally  causes  the 
most  severe  cases  of  poisoning,  requiring  a  long  time  for  recover}', 
as  the}'  will  keep  a  victim  in  an  unconscious  state  for  hours,  thus 
allowing  the  effects  of  oxygen  deficiency  to  accumulate.  Amounts 
somewhat  lower  than  this  do  not  cause  such  a  profound  asphyxia, 
while    with    those    higher   the    victim    is    usually   dead. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  causes  of  poisoning  from  gas  stoves, 
the  contributing  factor  i^  the  same  as  before,  namely,  carbon 
monoxide.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  gas  is  at  least  in  the 
mains  feeding  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Building,  pure  natural  gas  of 
some  85  to  90  per  cent  methane  and  the  balance  (with  exception 
of  about  1  per  cent  nitrogen  ethane.  To  completely  burn  this 
it  requires  the  oxygen  from  approximately  ten  volumes  of  air, 
or  in  other  words,  one  cubic  foot  of  Pittsburgh  natural  gas  re- 
quires approximately  ten  volumes  of  air  to  burn  it  completely  to 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  (remember  this  is  not  carbon  monox- 
ide). (Carbon  dioxide  is  relatively  harmless,  there  being  about 
five  per  cent  normally  in  the  lungs).  Suppose  the  amount  of 
air  that  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  can  get  is  less  than  ten?  What 
happens  is  that  some  of  the  carbon  of  the  natural  gas  only  gets 
half  of  the  oxygen  it  needs  for  complete  burning,  and  as  a  result, 
some  of  it  is  given  off  as  carbon  monoxide  along  with  the  other, 
which  gets  all  the  oxygen  it  wants  and  comes  off  as  the  relatively 
harmless    carbon    dioxide     (C02). 

The  proper  introduction  of  this  required  amount  of  air  to  the 
flame  at  the  proper  place  during  combustion  is  virtually  the  secret 
of  all  gas-heating  appliances,  without  it  not  only  is  considerable 
heat  lost,  due  to  incomplete  combustion,  but  also,  as  has  been 
stated,  carbon  monoxide  is  liberated.  One  type  of  stove  with 
which  all  are  familiar  is  the  yellow-flame  type,  in  which  the  gas 
issues  from  small  holes  and  burns  in  small  tongue-like  flames,  de- 
pending   for    its    oxygen    or    air    on    the    free   access    of    the    latter 
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around  the  individual  flames.  This  type  of  stove,  is  among  the 
safest  types  so  long  as  the  flames  burn  free  and  do  not  impigne 
On  a  metal  or  other  surface  which  will  cool  them  or  prevent  oxygen 
horn  being  accessible  at  side  or  part,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  re- 
quired amount  of  oxygen  at  a  point  where  it  is  still  hot  enough  to 
burn.  The  other  type  of  stove  of  which  the  radiant  is  now  the 
popular  one,  depends  on  its  supply  of  oxygen  from  (1)  by  in 
jeering  a  certain  amount  in  the  burner  before  the  gas  is  burned 
£-.nd  (2)  by  infiltration  through  the  openings  in  the  radiant  after 
the  flame  starts  to  burn. 

The  space  necessary  to  burn  gas  in  a  stove  of  this  type  will 
depend  on  how  far  the  flame  travels  before  it  gets  its  10  parts 
of  air.  If  a  small  amount  is  introduced  by  the  injector  a  larger 
amount  will  be  depended  on  from  the  infiltration  and  the  flame 
must  go  farther  to  get  it,  in  some  cases  being  cooled,  below  a 
burning  temperature  before  it  gets  it  and  CO  results,  while,  if 
practically  all  10  volumes  are  injected  into  the  burner  combustion 
is  rapid  and  complete,  but  a  short  distance  above  the  burner 
openings.  Now  all  manufacturers  make  practically  the  same  size 
stove  and  they  have  more  or  less  the  same  ratings  in  cubic  feet 
per  hour  at  a  given  pressure.  Certain  stove  manufacturers  design 
their  burners  to  inject  nearly  all  of  the  required  10  volumes  and 
consequently  do  not  have  to  depend  on  infiltration  of  air  through 
the  radiants.  In  these  stoves  there  is  rapid  combustion  near  the 
burner  port  (the  place  from  which  the  gas  issues  into  the  bottom 
of  the  radiant),  and  the  flame  does  not  travel  very  far  before 
combustion  is  complete.  These  stoves  constitute  the  safest  kind 
of  this  type  and  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  their  use 
excepting  where  the  oriface  or  hole  where  the  gas  issus  from  the 
gas  line  into  the  burner  has  been  too  large,  thus  permitting  a  gas 
rate  when  wide  open,  that  the  stove  is  unable  to  burn — just  a 
plain    case    of    over-loading   the    appliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  stoves  on  the  market, 
which  inject  into  the  burner  but  four  or  five  volumes  of  air  and 
have  to  depend  on  the  other  five  or  six  to  mix  with  the  gas  while 
it  burns.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  flame  must  extend  upwards 
until  it  gets  that  air  and  with  high  rates  it  may  not  have  its  full 
10  volumes  even  when  it  reaches  the  top,  the  result  of  which  the 
flames  burn  out  the  top  of  the  radiants.  This  burning  out  the 
top   is   a   dangerous   condition,   as   almost   always   some   of   the   ga. 
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slips    away   hut      partly   burned,    or    in      other    words,      as    carbon 

monoxide  and  soon  the  air  of  the  room  is  contaminated.     In  mn 
cases  this  contamination  is  onl/   sufficient   to  cause  headache  and 

nausea,  but  quite  often  it  is  great  enough  to  cause  death,  espe- 
cially to  those  sleeping  and  who  do  not  experience  the  warning 
symptoms,  as  headache  and  nausea,  but  pass  on  into  the  stage  o. 
unconsciousness. 

Although  certain  stoves  are  apparently  safe  from  the  stand- 
point of  liberating  carbon  monoxide,  to  burn  any  stove  in  a  room 
without  ventilation  by  hue,  a  parti}-  open  window  or  other  means 
of  getting  in  fresh  air,  and  to  take  the  Combustion  products  out, 
is  had  practice.  Even  though  the  stove  does  not  give  off  carbon 
monoxide  it  uses  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  gives  off  water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which,  although  not  immedi- 
ately poisonous  in  the  amounts  that  would  present  nevertheless 
they  would  contaminate  the  air  in  a  room  to  the  point  of  uncom- 
fortability  and  unhealthiness. 

Of  the  topics  1  outlined  to  discuss  there  yet  remains  that  of 
automobile  exhaust  gas  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  exhaus! 
gas  coming  direct  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  automobile  en- 
gine, on  the  average,  contains  seven  to  seven  and  one-half  pei 
cent  of  carbon  monoxide.  Some  may  be  down  to  three  per  cen\ 
and  others  nine  or  ten,  but  the  average  will  be  somewhere  arouno 
seven.  This  is  exceedingly  dangerous  concentration  in  the  light 
that  0.2  per  cent  will  cause  unconsciousness  after  an  exposure  oi 
30  to  45  minutes  and  death  several  hours  later;  0.5  per  cent  will 
kill  in  around  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  or  in  other  words,  the  average 
automobile  exhaust,  is  on  the  average,  II  times  strong  enough  to 
render  a  man  unconscious  in  10  minutes.  It  is  this  problem  that 
confronts  the  designing  engineers  when  they  began  to  make  plans 
for  vehicular   tunnels. 

The  engineer  must  make  a  count  or  estimation  of  the  traffic 
that  will  use  the  tunnel,  making  allowance  for  future  increase.  He 
must  then  calculate  the  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  that  will  be 
liberated  into  the  tunnel  by  that  number  of  automobiles.  The  speed 
through  the  tunnel  and  how  long  a  person  driving  through  would 
be  exposed.  From  this  he  set-*  a  limit  for  the  concentration  that 
will  be  allowed  and  then  designs  the  tunnel  ventilation  system  t<> 
deliver  sufficient  air  into  the  tunnel  to  dilute  the  concentration  to 
the  allowable  limit. 
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The  next  problem  that  confronts  the  engineer  is  the  manner  in 

which  he  will  introduce  this  air.  so  as  to  accomplish  this  dilution 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner.  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  vehicular  tunnels  that  are  now  under  construction  this 
air  is  carried  in  ducts  underneath  the  roadway  and  comes  out 
through  openings  along  the  sides  passing  laterally  up  across  the 
tunnel  and  out,  opening  into  an  exit  duct  above  the  roof  of  the 
1  oadway. 

With  the  Liberty  Tunnels  at  Pittsburgh,  the  ventilating 
.system  is  of  longitudinal  type.  The  air  for  the  first  half  of  each 
tube  enters  with  the  cars,  travels  to  the  midpoint  and  is  there 
exhausted  up  a  stack".  For  the  remaining  half  of  the  distance 
the  air  is  forced  down  a  shaft  and  out  into  the  tunnel  through 
a  skirt-like  nozzle  pointed  in  the  direction  the  cars  are  moving, 
and  leaves  with  the  cars  at  the  exit.  Although  this  is  the 
system  designed  for  the  Liberty  tubes  and  the  construction  is 
Hearing  completion,  the  present  operation  of  the  tubes  is  with- 
out  mechanical    means. 

The  present  system  is  entirely  dependent  on  natural  air  mo- 
tion, together  with  the  more  positive  and  influencing  factor  of  the 
air  velocity  set  up  by  the  car  motion.  Every  automobile"  that  goes 
through  creates  a  pressure  on  the  air,  some  slips  by  as  is  noted  to 
the  car  occupants,  but  the  net  result  is  (unless  there  is  a  greater 
opposing  natural  velocity)  to  cause  the  air  to  move  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  car.  Lmder  favorable  conditions,  every  car  through 
at  20  miles  per  hour  will  drag  in  enough  air  to  dilute  its  exhaust 
gases  to  a  value  below  0.04,  or  within  the  allowable  concentration 
for  a  one-hour  exposure. 

However,  conditions  are  not  always  favorable  for  ventilation  of 
this  type,  for  the  opposing  natural  velocity  may  equal  that  set  up 
by  the  cars  (this  having  occurred  a  few  times  for  short  periods)  or 
the  traffic  may  become  blocked,  thus  losing  the  source  of  the  air 
motion  and  since  the  cars  will  continue  to  give  off  exhaust 
gases,   a   dangerous   condition   will   result. 

This  latter  is  exactly  the  case  on  May  12.  Due  to  the  street 
car  strike,  the  traffic  on  the  Brownsville  road  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  the  Smithfield  street  bridge,  and  it  became  blocked  curb  to  curb 
past  the  tunnel  exit,  virtually  closing  the  exit  of  the  incoming  tubes 
and  leaving  it  full  of  automobiles  unable  to  move.  The  air  motion 
soon  decreased  to  an  insufficient  amount  and  the  tunnel  filled   with 
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gas.  The  ultimate  condition  was  not  as  serious  as  it  might  have 
Wren  had  not  men  been  present  to  aid  in  clearing  the  congestion  and 
helping  people  out.  A  few  among  those  helping  to  clear  the  tunnel 
had  some  gas,  but  soon  recovered  after  treatment.  A  lot  of  people 
were  slightly  gassed  but  in  the  main,  most  were  more  scared  than 
hurt. 

An  accident  of  this  kind  certainly  bears  out  the  necessity  of  ar. 
adequate  ventilation  system. 

In  your  own  private  garage,  you  have  this  same  hazard  of  gas 
poisoning,  only  in  a  more  acute  and  dangerous  degree.  If  you  run 
your  engine  in  a  private  garage  of  ordinary  dimensions  there  will 
be  enough  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  in  ten  minutes  to  render  an 
occupant  unconscious.  That  means  that  if  you  have  the  door  closed 
and  start  your  engine,  the  chances  that  you  will  be  unconscious  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  and  dead  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  are 
t  xceedingly  good.  Although  you  may  not  be  entirely  unconscious 
at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  you  may  be  in  a  condition  that  will  render 
you  unable  to  stop  the  engine  and  get  out.  Should  you  be  working 
around  the  exhaust  pipe  where  the  gas  is  more  concentrated,  the 
above  condition  will  result  in  less  time.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  short  time  requ.cd  to  produce  an  extremelv  dangerous  atmos- 
phere and  the  in:  idious  action  of  the  gas,  there  is  no  allowable  time 
for  running  an  engine  in  a  closed  private  garag  \ 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  This  has  been  a  most  interesting  talk. 
The  subject  is  timely  and  it  has  been  treated  in  a  very  instructive 
w  ay.     The  paper  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

AIR.  C.  O.  DAMBACH:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  little  further  in 
regard  to  the  system  in  the  Liberty  Tunnel. 

AIR.  YYM.  P.  YANT  :  I  am  not  much  of  an  engineer,  but  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  The  Liberty  tubes  are  two  twin  parallel  tubes,  one 
and  one-tenth  miles  long.  The  designed  ventilation  system  is  to 
have  a  fan  house  on  the  hill  above  the  tubes  (see  sketch)  and  draw 
the  air  in  the  entrance  longitudinally  through  one-half  of  the  tunnel 
and  then  up  and  out  the  stacks.  Air  for  the  remaining  half  will  be 
forced  down  a  shaft  and  into  the  tunnel  through  a  skirt-like  opening 
and  out  the  exit. 

MR.  C.  (  ).  DAMBACH:  If  you  have  to  use  one  tube  for 
traffic  one  way.  how  would  you  take  care  of  that? 
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MR.  VVM.  P.  YANT:  1  have  not  clone  any  work  on  this  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  and  cannot  make  full  comment.  Further,  there 
are  no  tunnels  in  existence  that  are  directly  comparable. 

MR.  W.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW:  With  the  movement  of  ve- 
hicles to  caarrv  or  assist  the  air  movement,  would  it  make  any 
difference   which   way  the  draft  would  go? 

AIR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  They  are  considering  on  the  movement 
of  the  air  by  vehicles  in  the  adoption  of  the  longitudinal  system,  but 
also  have  considered  a  big  safety  factor  in  their  fan  capacity  to  take 
care  of  emergencies.  The  air  motion  set  up  by  the  machines  is  no 
negligible  factor,  as  a  300-lineal-foot-per-minute  natural  wind  ve- 
locitv  in  the  tunnels,  with  no  traffic,  can  he  entirely  reversed  by  a 
few  machines  going  in   the  opposite  direction. 

MR.  C.  O.  DAMBACH:  I  know  of  a  railroad  tunnel  4,716 
feet  long  with  an  air  shaft  in  the  center.  The  shaft  was  taken  out 
and  it  is  working  better  than  it  did  with  the  shaft  in.  With  two 
>hafts  it   would  be  better,  of  course. 

MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  In  the  design  of  ventilation  for  the  ve- 
hicular tunnels  with  their  dimensions  and  magnitude  of  traffic,  there 
were  no  precedents  and  the  system  had  to  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
perimentation together  with  allied  engineering  principles.  I  believe 
they  have  done  a  good  job  with  the  Liberty  tubes  and  the  citizens 
of  Allegheny  count}'  have  something  to  be  proud  of,  as  it  is  the 
first   tunnel   of   its  size   for  automobiles   in  the  country. 

AIR.  W.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW:  If  a  person  were  overcome 
by  the  combustion  gases  in  a  private  garage  in  the  ten-minute 
period  and  were  recovered  in  time  to  save  his  life,  would  there 
be  any  permanent  injury? 

MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  No,  I  don't  think  ten  minutes  is  long 
enough  to  cause  serious  breakdown  of  tissues.  It  would  take  thirty, 
forty   minutes  or  an   hour  to  do  that. 

When  an  accident  occurs  there  is  seldom  any  chance  to  get 
samples  of  gas  or  scientific  information,  since  everyone  is  busy  help- 
ing out  and  forget  these  other  matters,  there  being  no  time  for  it. 
I  Inwever,  we  know  in  working  with  a  dog  we  can  render  them  un- 
conscious in  say  20  to  30  minutes  and  bring  them  back  in  good 
condition  in  25  minutes  with  inhalation^  of  oxygen. 
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MR.  SAMUEL  LYNN:  As  a  resident  of  the  South  Hills  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  tunnel  that  Saturday  morning 
about  forty  or  forty-five  minutes.  I  did  not  feel  any  effect  of  the 
C<  >.  but  to  tell  the  truth.  I  was  rather  anxious  to  get  out  of  that 
tunnel  and  finally,  when  a  policeman  came  to  me  and  instructed 
me  to  turn  around  and  get  out  of  the  other  end,  J  did  not  waste 
any  time.  There  were  hundreds  of  people  in  that  tunnel  that 
morning,  the  cars  were  packed  three  abreast,  some  owners  deserting 
their  cars,  and  when  1  got  out  I  heard  that  a  number  of  people 
had  been  overcome  with  CO.  The  only  trouble  I  had  was  a  head- 
ache, after  I  got  out  of  the  tunnel,  which  1  thought  was  due  to  the 
excitement.  What  T  would  like  to  know  is  this — does  the  carbon- 
monoxide  affect  different  people  differently,  or  will  the  same  per- 
centage of  gas  get  any  of  us  in  the  same  length  of  time? 

M  i\.  WM.  I'.  YANT  :  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  men  and 
also  in  what  they  are  doing.  If  you  hurry,  you  breathe  more  than 
the  fellow  who  walks  slowly.  For  example,  a  man  breathes  a 
certain  amount  of  air  when  sitting  still,  twice  that  amount  if  he 
doc-s  mild  work  and  three  to  five  times  that  amount  if  he  does 
vigorous  work. 

Also,  there  are  differences  to  be  found  in  men.  In  some  of 
our  work  we  have  had  men  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  same 
gas  mixture  for  like  periods  and  some  would  fall  unconscious 
where  others  would  walk  around.  This  might,  in  some  cases,  he 
due  to  differences  in  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  of  different 
individuals.  The  anaemic  person  or  the  one  having  less  hemoglobin 
in  all  probability  would  be  effected  sooner  because  he  was  already 
deficient   in   hemoglobin   and   would   be   more   susceptible. 

MR.  W.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW:  Isn't  it  also  possible  that 
the  analvsis  of  the  air  in  different  portions  of  the  tunnel  would 
vary? 

MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  When  the  machines  stopped  the  drivers 
allowed  their  engines  to  run.  Men  went  through  and  asked  them 
lo  -hut  them  down,  but  they  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  or  heed 
the  warning  and  soon  a  concentrated  gas-air  mixture  built  up 
around    them. 

MR.   W.    S.    BARTHOLOMEW:     Were    any   samples    taken? 
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MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  Yes.  Of  course  you  have  the  same 
condition  there.  You  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  it  represented 
the  average  condition  of  the  tunnel.  But  there  was  sufficient 
there  to  make  it  dangerous  in   time. 

MR.  SAMUEL  LYNN:  I  notice  going  through  the  tubes 
every  here  and  there  is  a  small  opening  or  door  for  some  pur- 
pose. Were  they  put  in  with  the  thought  of  protecting  the  tubes 
in  case  the  ventilating  system  should  fail,  to  open  them  up  to 
get  air  through? 

MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  No,  those  break  throughs  are  just  for 
passageways.  I  believe  they  are  for  the  convenience  of  tunnel 
custodians  and  also  in  case  of  need  for  any  one  to  go  from  one 
tunnel  to  the  other  without  having  to  walk  the  entire  length  of 
the  tubes.  There  are  11  of  these  and  if  the  people  had  stopped 
their  engines  and  gone  through  to  the  other  tunnel  they  would 
have   been   all   right. 

MR.  W.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW:  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  weight  of  air  and  CO?  1  understood  those  who  were  over- 
come were  the  people  who  got  out  of  the  machines  and  attempted 
to  walk  through.  Was  that  because  the  gas  was  concentrated  in 
the  lower  levels? 

MR.  WM.  P.  YANT:  1  would  rather  think  that  was  due  to 
exercise  and  excitement  resulting  in  excessive  breathing.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  weight  of  carbon  monoxide  and  air,  al- 
though due  to  being  warmer  the  exhaust  gases  would  go  up. 

MR.  A.  E.  ANDERSON  :  As  I  understand  the  theory  of  tin- 
speaker,  the  real  effect  of  the  CO  is  to  displace  oxygen  in  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  the  little  wagons,  as  he 
describes  it.  In  the  old  days  in  temperance  arguments  there  was 
a  theory  as  to  why  whiskey  makes  a  man  drunk,  that  it  was  be- 
cause alcohol  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  when  you  took 
alcohol  into  the  circulation  it  commenced  to  take  the  oxygen  from 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  deprived  them  of  their  oxygen  carry- 
ing capacity,  just  exactly  as  the  speaker  has  described.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  near  that  comparison  is. 

The  in  the  pictures  it  showed  that  there  is  residuum  of 
coke  in  oil  distillation  which  we  can  call  oil  coke.  What  is  the 
comparison  between  the  content  of  the  oil  coke  and  coal  coke  and 
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has  it  an)  bearing  on  the  theory  of  oil  being  of  vegetable  origin, 
because  it-  products  will  coke  rather  than  an  animal  origin  which 
is  credited  sometimes  with  the  origin  of  oil. 

MR.  WM.  P.  YAXT:  Oil  cuke  has  considerable  hydrocarbon 
from  the  oil  in  it  and  is  not  so  nearly  pure  carbon  as  coal  coke. 

As  to  your  theory  of  alcohol.  I  cannot  say  much  because  I 
have  not  investigated  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  carbon  monoxide 
—that  is  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
effects  and  symptoms  are  somewhat  the  same  only  with  alcohol 
yon  do  not  get  your  headache  $0  soon.  The  other  symptom-, 
dizziness,  weakness  and  nausea,  are  somewhat  the  same  with  each. 
1  can  hardly  agree  that  combination  with  the  hemo.-globin  takes 
place.     At  least  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  combination-. 

As  a  matter  of  explanation,  carbon  monoxide  is  not  a  true 
poison  from  the  street  toxicalogical  standpoint.  It  is  an  asphyxiant 
and  simply  shuts  out  the  oxygen  from  the  tissues. 

MR.  \V.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW:  It  has  no  tendence  to  cause 
anameia  of  the  blood? 

MR.  WM.  P.  YAXT:  If  a  person  is  exposed  continuously  day 
after  day  the  body  will  try  to  compensate  for  the  effect  of  the 
poison  by  an  increase  in  hemoglobin  but  in  time  there  may  be  a 
break  in  the  compensation  and  a  weakened,  run  down  condition 
will  result. 

MR.  A.  E.  AXDERSON:  If  the  tunnels  operate  to  capacity 
during  rush   hours   and  a  break  occurs,  how  do  the}'  care    for   it:' 

MR.  \YM.  P.  YAXT:  The  tunnels  have  large  safety  factors 
and  the  fans  can  be  speeded  up  to  meet  an  emergency,  thus  forc- 
ing air  through  whether  cars  are   in  motion  or  not. 

MR.  A.  E.  AXDERSOX":    I  mean  if  the  fans  cease  operating. 

MR.  WM.  P.  YAXT:  A  bad  condition  will  be  possible  only 
in  the  one  in-tance  that  the  fans  break  down  at  the  same  time 
traffic  is  blocked,  this  being  a  very  remote  possibility. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDIXG:  In  the  event  of  the  tunnel  breaking 
down  and  the  cars  becoming  blocked,  what  is  the  safest  place,  on 
top  of  the  machine  or  down  at  the  bottom? 
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MR.  WM.  P.  VAXT:  On  top  of  the  car.  The  greatest  con- 
centration will  be  near  the  floor.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  shut 
down  your  motor  and  go  through  into  the  other  tunnel. 

MR.  C.  O.  DAMBACH:  Those  man  ways  will  be  open,  will 
they? 

MR.  WM.  P.   VAXT:    They  are  now.    I  think  they  will  he. 

VICE-PRESIDENT :  It  is  getting  late  and  lunch  is  ready 
as  usual.     Is  there  anything  further? 

COL.  J.  MILLIKEN  :  We  have  heard  a  very  interesting  and 
exceedingly  instructive  talk  by  Air.  Yant  and  in  order  that  he- 
may  know  .that  we  appreciate  it.  I  would  move  that  we  give  him 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

i  The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  by  all  members  rising.  | 

There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

(Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President  upon  this  evening, 
the  following  paper  wa<  not  orally  presented.  ) 


A  FEW  CURRENT  OBSERVATIONS  ANENT  TRANS- 
PORTATION VIA  RAIL". 

By   President,   George  D.  Ogden. 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh: 

The  railway  situation  at  the  present  time  presents  many 
aspects  of  unusual  interest.  From  the  viewpoint  of  traffic  move- 
ment a  sharp  change  has  taken  place  in  recent  months.  During 
the  late  summer  and  fall  of  last  year  we  were  breaking  one  record 
alter  another  for  volume  of  transportation  service  rendered.  For 
months  at  a  time  the  average  number  of  freight  cars  loaded  weekly 
on  American  railroads  exceeded  1,000,000.  During  the  busiest  por- 
tion of  the  year  the  average  was  around  1,100, (XX)  a  week  and 
at  times  rose  materially  higher. 

The  average  held  well  above  the  million  car  a  week  level  over 
the  close  of  the  year  and  into  tin-  opening  of  1924.  More  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  quite  a  little  slowing  up,  and  in  the  last 
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few    weeks   the   car   loadings    have   been   generally    running   under 

VOO,(XX)  cars  a  week,  which  is  a  very  material  decline  from  the 
peak  traffic  of  last  fall. 

In  the  busiest  months  of   1923  it  required   the  best  efforts  oi 

all  the  railroad  managements  and  their  working  forces,  hacked 
by  the  most  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  ever  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  shipping  public,  to  make  the  supply  of  freight  cars  go 
around.  We  succeeded  in  maintaining'  a  slight  margin  over  the 
daily  requisitions,  but  heroic  efforts  were  required  to  do  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  entire  railroad  plant  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1923  was  used  absolutely  to  maximum  capacity, 
and,  indeed,  beyond  what  would  have  been  considered  maximum 
capacity,  judging  by  standards  of  performance  which  would  have 
been  considered  the  best  possible  a  few  years  since. 

Today  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  situation  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  over  300,000  idle 
freight  cars  in  the  country  stored  in  good  order,  for  lack  of  work- 
to  do.  Besides  that,  at  least  5,000  locomotives  have  similarly  been 
put  away  for  the  time  being,  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  traffic 
movement.  Now  these  cars  and  locomotves  together  may  be  con- 
servatively regarded  as  representing  an  investment  of  a  full  billion 
dollars.  They,  doubtless,  cost  the  companies  which  own  them  con- 
siderably more  than  that  sum,  and  certainly  could  not  be  replaced 
at  the  present  time  for  the  figure  named. 

They  are  at  present  earning  nothii  g.  but  are  -  a  ting  up  interest 
every  day  they  are  idle  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $50,000,000  a  year. 
We  should  have  to  much  more  than  double  that  figure  to  get  the 
total  interest  loss  on  all  idle  facilities,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  freight  cars  are  idle  we  also  have  idle  capacity  in  tracks, 
yards,  terminals,  engine  houses,  shops  and  indeed  practically  every 
facility  on  the  road.  Moreover,  passenger  traffic  is  suffering  a 
decline  as  well  as  freight. 

Altogether,  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  idle  railroad  facilities. 
as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  are  running  up  an  interest  bill 
of  probably  from  a  third  to  a  half  million  dollars  a  day — an  over- 
head charge  against  which  nothing  is  being  earned. 

I  am  citing  these  figures  not  because  I  think  they  are  neces- 
sarily alarming,  as  they  represent  a  condition  which  we  all  hope 
will  be  merely  temporary,  but  because  they  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  railroad  management  labor-. 
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The  country  as  a  whole  is  going  through  a  moderate  recession  in 
business.  The  cause,  at  least  in  the  belief  of  many  well  informed 
persons,  lies  largely  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to  interpret  the 
nation-wide  demand  for  a  reduction  in  taxation,  and  a  general  all- 
around  lowering  of  the  costs  of  government,  governmental  activ- 
ities and  governmental  projects. 

All  forms  of  business  are  feeling  the  decline  of  activity,  com- 
mon with  the  railroads.  But  the  railroads  are  less  able  to  cope 
with  the  situation  than  commercial,  manufacturing,  mining  or  other 
enterprises  of  a  more  individualistic  nature. 

When  the  business  of  a  factory  falls  off.  it  is  possible  to 
operate  on  a  five  or  four  or  three  day  a  week  schedule,  or  on  part 
time  for  some  or  all  days,  or  to  close  certain  departments  entirely, 
i  ir  even  shut  down  the  whole  plant  for  a  period,  or  resort  to  many 
other  ways  which  are  open,  to  control  expenditures  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  proper  bounds  with   reference  to  earnings. 

A  railroad  cannot  do  this.  Tt  must  operate  continuous! v 
whether  business  is  heavy  or  light.  If  the  patronage  of  a  given 
train  drops  off,  let  us  say  from  .">(>(>  to  150  passengers,  which  means 
a  50  per  cent  loss  for  that  particular  train,  there  is  no  means  by 
which  anything  approaching  a  proportionate  saving  in  the  expense 
of  operating  that  train  can  be  effected.  The  train  cannot  be  dis- 
continued. If  any  reduction  in  the  crew  could  be  made,  it  would 
probably  save  the  wages  of  only  one  man.  Perhaps  the  wear  and 
tear  on  a  coach  or  two  may  be  saved,  by  cutting  down  the  length 
of  the  train.  A  trilling  saving  might  be  effected  through  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  amount  of  coal  would  be  required  to  pull  the  less- 
ened weight,  but  this  would  be  more  theoretical  than  real.  Prac- 
tically it  would  cost  the  railroad  as  much  to  pull  a  train  of  ISO 
passengers  as  it  would  one  carrying  300  passengers.  Generally 
similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  freight  service,  although,  of  course, 
not  always  in  exactly  the  same  degree. 

The  net  result  is  that  it  is  more  difficult  in  railroading  than 
in  any  other  business  to  meet  a  temporary  decline  in  patronage  with 
a  proportionate  cut  in  expenses.  Almost  invariably  when  railroad 
traffic  declines,  expenses  arc  much  slower  in  coming  down,  the 
operating  ratio  rises  sharply  and  the  net  revenue  moves  towards 
the  vanishing  point. 

The  difficulties  of  management  under  these  circumstances  are 
necessarily  increased  by  the  fact    that    the    government  completely 
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controls  the  prices  charged  for  service — in  other  words,  rates — and 
largely  controls  wages,  the  principal  source  of  expense.  We  can- 
not effect  a  price  adjustment  very  readily  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  unit  of  cost  of  rendering  service.  Nor  car,  we  put  into 
effect  reduced  wage  scales  to  compensate  for  lessened  demand  for 
service. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  of  regulation  for  many  years  has  been 
to  hold  the  net  returns  of  railroads  down  to  minimum  figures  even 
in  good  times.  For  instance,  last  year,  with  the  highest  traffic  on 
record,  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  earn  barely  5  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  their  property.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  they  carry  over 
no  surplus  from  the  good  year  of  1923  into  the  period  of  lessened 
activity  which  has  thus  far  characterized  1924.  The}-  have  been 
permitted  to  save  no  margin  from  a  year  of  magnificent  general 
prosperity  to  tide  them  over  lean  times  and  even  matters  up. 

The  lesson  from  this,  of  course,  is  that  railroads  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  much  larger  return.--  in  boom  years,  so  that  thev 
could  store  up  a  surplus  on  which  to  draw  when  traffic  declines 
and  their  equipment  and  other  facilities  stand  partly  idle.  All  other 
forms  of  business  are  allowed  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  unfor- 
tunately our  laws,  up  to  the  present  time,  make  no  provision  for 
such  a  policy  in  the  case  ot  the  railroads.  On  the  contrary,  as  you 
are  all  aware,  the  recapture  provisions  of  the  present  laws  would 
lake  away  all  earnings  over  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  physical 
properties  in  good  years,  without  allowing  any  compensation  when 
earnings  fall  far  below  6  per  cent  in  poorer  years. 

Another  lesson  is  that  with  the  handicaps  under  which  rail- 
road managements  unavoidably  labor,  by  reason  of  their  difficulty 
in  controlling  expenses  when  confronted  with  periods  of  decline 
in  business,  it  becomes  doubly  essential  that  government  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  should  refrain  from  imposing  upon  the  rail- 
roads needless  forms  of  expenditure,  and  from  interfering  with 
the  mature  judgment  of  railroad  managements  as  to  the  proper 
channels  into  wdiich  expenditures  for  betterments  and  improvements 
are  to  be  directed.  A  most  interesting  object  lesson  is  now  in 
progress  over  the  proposal  to  force  upon  the  railroads  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  train  control  devices.  In  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  impugn  the  motives 
or  conscientious  desires  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
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do  what  is  right,  but  I  merely  wish  to  set  before  you  the  facts 
as  they  arc  seen  by  the  railroad  managements. 

The  commission  has  practically  committed  itself  to  the  policy 
of  requiring  the  railroads  to  install,  within  specified  periods,  elec- 
trical and  other  equipment  applied  to  their  tracks  and  engines,  in- 
tended to  obviate  the  possibility  of  collisions  by  bringing  trains  auto- 
matically to  a  stop  when  they  approach  each  other  within  spec- 
ified distances  on  the  same  track.  This  sounds  like  a  splendid 
thing,  and  naturally  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  public.  But, 
let  us  analyze  the  situation  a  little. 

Where  is  the  great  loss  of  life  on  railroads  today?  Is  it  in 
train  collisions?  For  answer  to  questions  of  this  kind  we  must 
turn  to  the  statistics  which  show  what  actually  happens.  The 
answer  of  statistics,  as  to  train  collisions,  is  emphatically,  no !  The 
great  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  railroad  operation  occurs  at 
grade  crossings,  and  the  fatalities  and  accidents  of  this  kind  are 
increasing  at  an  appalling  rate,  whereas  loss  of  life  through  col- 
lisions has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  years,  despite  the  increased 
volume  of  travel.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  increased  amount 
of  double  track,  and  the  more  and  more  extended  use  of  auto- 
matic and  other  highly  developed  signal  devices. 

Here  are  some  very  important  and  significant  figures.  In  1914. 
2S7  persons  were  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in 
train  collisions.  In  the  same  year  1,147  persons  were  killed  at 
grade  crossings.  That  means  that  even  10  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  automobiles  in  use  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  those 
in  operation  at  the  present  time,  four  persons  were  killed  at  grade 
crossings  for  every  one  losing  his  life  in  a  train  collision. 

In  1923  only  126  persons  were  killed  in  the  entire  United 
States  in  train  collisions,  but  2,268  persons  were  killed  at  railroad 
grade  crossings.  Although  the  volume  of  railroad  travel  had 
greatly  increased  in  the  decade,  the  number  of  deaths  in  train 
collisions  was  more  than  cut  in  half,  but  the  number  of  deaths 
at  grade  crossings  was  doubled. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  increased  use  of  the  automo- 
bile and  the  decreased  risk  in  railroad  travel,  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  in  1923  for  every  one  person  killed  in  a  train  col- 
lision, 18  persons  were  killed  in  grade  crossing  accidents. 

Now  if  wc  really  want  to  spend  money  on  railroad  safety 
devices  where  the  maximum  saving  of  life  will  result,  where  shall 
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we  spend  ii  ?  Shall  it  be  in  preventing  train  collisions  or  in  pre- 
venting grade  crossing  accidents?  There  can  be  only  one  answer, 
and  thai  is  that  expenditures  for  improved  conditions  at  grade 
crossings  will  be  18  times  as  effective  in  the  saving  of  life  as  the 
expenditures  designed  to  prevent  train  collisions. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  it  would  he  wise  tor  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  adopt  this  view  also  and  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  practical  railroad  operating  officers,  hacked  up  by  the 
indisputable  verdict  of  statistics,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
hetter  protection  at  grade  crossings  is  of  vastly  greater  practical 
utility  and  effectiveness  in  saving  human  life  than  the  adoption 
of  train  control  devices  to  prevent  collisions?  And  this  verdict 
of  practical  experience  holds  even  assuming  that  these  train  con- 
trol devices  really  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them — a  conclusion 
which  railroad   managers  are  by  no  means   ready  to  accept  as  yet. 

C  >n  highly  developed  railroad  systems,  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  go  through  an  entire  year 
without  a  single  passenger  being  killed  in  a  train  accident  of  any 
kind,  collision  or  otherwise.  In  1921  twTo  passengers  were  killed 
in  train  accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines.  In  1922  six 
were  killed,  five  of  them  in  one  accident,  on  a  portion  of  road 
recently  taken  over,  which  at  that  time  had  no  block  signal  system. 
Last  year  not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  a  train  accident. 

This  makes  a  total  of  eight  passengers  lives  lost  in  three  years 
m  train  accidents  of  every  kind  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
-iot  all  of  these  accidents  were  collisions.  What  was  the  record  of 
fatalities  in  the  same  period  at  grade  crossings?  I  regret  to  say- 
that  it  reached  the  appalling  total  of  711  persons  killed  at  high- 
way crossings  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  alone.  Where  would 
humanity  and  common  sense  dictate  that  we  should  spend  such 
sums  as  we  are  able  to  spend  to  promote  public  safety?  Should  it 
be  on  train  control  systems,  the  effectiveness  of  which  vet  remains 
to  be  demonstrated,  or  on  the  better  protection  of  grade  crossings, 
and  the  total  elimination  of  the  most  dangerous  of  them?  Tt  seems 
to  me  the  answer  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  find. 

I  did  not  mean  to  make  this  talk  a  discussion  of  automobile 
accidents  or  the  grade  crossing  situation,  but  have  merely  cited 
these  facts  and  figures  to  illustrate  how  at  the  present  time  a 
powerful    governmental    agency   doubtless    with    the   best    of    inten- 
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tions,  is  endeavoring  to  force  the  railroads  into  vast  expenditures 
of  new  capital  in  directions  which  railroad  management  not  merely 
believes  but  knows  will  be  very  far  from  producing  the  best  results 
which  can  be  obtained  with  such  great  sums. 

The  answer  is  this,  of  course,  that  in  attempting  to  dictate  the 
exact  methods  of  expenditures  of  this  kind,  our  regulative  bodies 
are  going  too  far.  They  are  going  outside  of  the  scope  of  regula- 
tion and  into  that  of  management,  and  they  are  undertaking  to  over- 
rule the  expert  judgment  and  opinion  of  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  practical  operation  of  railroads,  and  the  study,  at  first 
hand,  of  railroad  problems  and  difficulties.  The  cure  for  this  con- 
dition is  for  regulation  to  withdraw  into  its  proper  field  and  refrain 
from  dictation  in  the  field  of  administration,  which  is  the  function 
of  management  and  not  of  regulation. 

In  addition  there  must  be  a  greater  spirit  of  fairness  on  the 
part  of  government  and  governmetal  bodies  in  imposing  expend- 
itures upon  the  railroads.  As  I  have  been  speaking  of  grade  cross- 
ings, perhaps  [  may  use  them  for  a  further  illustration  of  what 
1  have  in  mind.  You  will  recall  that  at  our  last  meeting  (see  pro- 
ceedings of  April  meeting)  I  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  taxation,  showing  how  it  has  been  mounting  for  a 
number  of  years  at  a  tremendously  rapid  rate,  reaching  the  point 
where  today  taxes  much  exceed  the  dividends  which  the  railroads 
are  able  to  pav  and  constitute  a  serious  burden  upon  the  entire 
transportation  industry.  This,  of  course,  was  in  reference  only  to 
the  direct  taxation  of  the  railroads.  Like  all  other  forms  of  enter- 
prise, the  railroads  pay  taxes  indirectly  in  countless  ways.  If  we 
could  get  at  all  of  these,  the  totality  of  the  tax  burden  upon  trans- 
portation would  doubtless  be  staggering. 

Some  of  the  secondary  or  indirect  effects  of  taxation  upon 
the  railroads  are  extremely  interesting,  although  they  are  probably 
very  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  people,  and  only  in  rare 
cases  are  we  able  to  see  distinctly  just  what  has  happened.  The 
grade  crossing  removal  situation,  however,  gives  us  some  interest- 
ing light  upon  the  subject.  Let  us  consider  just  what  is  taking 
place  in  this  respect. 

To  begin  with,  the  railroads  are  subject  to  direct  taxation 
to  construct  and  build  the  public  highways.  These  highways  then 
take  traffic  from  the  railroads.  Next,  the  highways  themselves  be- 
come  crowded,    and   the    railroads   are    subject   to   what    practically 
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amounts  to  a  secondary  form  of  tax  to  make  the  highways  saie, 
b\  being  called  upon  to  pay  all,  or  !>y  far  the  greater  ]>art .  oi  the 
enormous  expense  of  grade  crossing  elimination. 

In  some  states  practicall)  the  entire  burden  of  grade  crossing 
removal  is  laid  by  law  upon  the  railroads,  and  this  not  only  places 
an  unfair  and  unjust  burden  upon  the  transportation  companies, 
but  earns  the  fruits  of  injustice  by  seriously  impeding  the  work 
of  grade  crossing  elimination,  which  could  proceed  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rale  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  division  of  the  cost  were  every- 
where encouraged  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  com- 
munities and   territories  to  he  benefited. 

Returning  to  our  original  subject — the  decided  slackening  in 
traffic  which  the  railroads  are  experiencing — the  question  naturally 
presents  itself  whether  this  condition  is  likely  to  be  of  prolonged 
duration.  The  experience  of  the  past,  even  if  we  had  no  other 
guide,  would  make  that  seem  improbable.  History  shows  that  rail- 
road traffic  tends  to  double  pretty  regularly  over  intervals  ranging 
between  10  and  15  years  each.  The  evenness  of  the  upward  trend 
i>  quite  marked.  Even  after  very  severe  business  depressii  »ns,  such 
as  have  followed  the  great  panics  of  the  past,  the  Mow  of  rail- 
road traffic  has  more  than  regained  its  former  volume  in  a  period 
which  has  always  proved  surprising,  for  its  comparative  brevity. 
t"  our  economists  and  students  of  business  developments. 

At  present  we  are  not  having  anything  like  a  panic,  but  merely 
a  moderate  let-down  in  business.  There  seems  excellent  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  present  unsound  political 
movements  have  reached,  or  are  very  close  to,  their  height.  Even- 
test  of  public  sentiment  in  recent  months  has  shown  that  the  vast 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  solidly  behind  President  Cool- 
idge,  Secretary  Mellon  and  all  the  other  sound  and  sane  thinking 
men  of  both  parties,  who  realize  that  the  staggering  expenses  of 
government  must  be  reduced,  that  taxes  must  be  lessened  and  that 
the  burden  of  living  costs  must  be  brought  down.  As  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  progresses  this  will  doubtless  come  more  unmis- 
takably into  view  and  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  marked 
revival  of  business  activitv  and  prosperity. 

In  my  work  on  the  railroad  I  am  giving  some  time  to  service 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  regional  advisory  boards,  which  have 
been  set  up  between  the  railroad  companies  and  shippers  in  various 
territories  to  bring  about  a  better  co-ordination  in  the   use   of  our 
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transportation  facilities.  1  am  not  revealing  any  secrets  when  J 
say  that  in  these  conferences  recently  there  has  been  a  marked 
note  of  optimism,  and  we  who  represent  the  railroads,  in  sounding 
out  our  fellow  members  who  represent  the  industries,  have  been 
surprised  at  the  unanimity  of  feeling-  which  prevails  to  the  effect 
that  this  coming  fall  will  witness  again  a  marked  revival  of  com- 
mercial activity  and  a  very  heavy  volume  of  railroad  traffic. 

While  we  may  not  surpass  the  records  of  1923,  and  perhaps 
not  fully  equal  them,  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  before  the 
present  year  is  over  we  shall  again  be  in,  or  very  close  to,  a  max- 
imum traffic  movement.  We  cannot  expect  to  go  on  handling 
great  traffic,  and  moving  far  more  freight  and  passengers  than 
would  have  been  thought  at  all  possible  a  few  years  ago,  without 
materially  enlarging  our  facilities.  That  is  really  the  problem  for 
all  of  us  today  who  are  in  the  railroads  or  concerned  with  trans- 
portation matters.  Our  railroads  must  keep  on  growing.  They 
cannot  stop,  because  if  they  do  the  growth  of  business  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  a  stop  also.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  at  the  last 
meeting,  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what 
we  should  spend  upon  new  railroad  facilities  if  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  are  to  be  promoted  and  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
production  properly  accommodated. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  permit  any  let-down  in  that  fine  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  prevailed  last  year  between  the  shippers  and 
the  railroads,  and  which  proved  such  a  wonderful  backing  in  assist- 
ing us  to  handle  record  breaking  traffic.  If  the  expectations  of 
great  business  activity  for  the  forthcoming  fall  and  winter  are  real- 
ized, it  is  just  as  essential  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago  that  we  organ- 
ize ''ship  early"  campaigns  and  endeavor  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
crops  and  other  seasonal  freight,  by  moving  everything  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  summer  that  doesn't  have  to  be  deferred 
to  a  later  date. 

With  the  same  spirit  on  both  sides  that  prevailed  a  year  ago 
we  should  duplicate  the  successes  of  1923  and  add  another  fine 
chapter  to  the  splendid  record  of  American  railroad  transportation 
achievements. 

|.   D.   CONWAY,   Secretary. 
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A.   R.  THURLBY 
Died  February  16,  1924. 


A.    R.    A.    Standard    Type    "D"    Couplers 

Pitt    Couplers,        Penn    Couplers 
for  Cars  and  Locomotives 

Pitt    Pivoted    and    A.    R.    A.    Type    "D"    Couplers 
for   Passenger   Equipment   Cars. 

Steel   Castings   for  Railroad   Use. 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company 

48th   St.   &   A.   V.   Ry.,  Arsenal   Station, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


This  Space  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand   Fired   Engines 

Mechanical  Coal  Pushers 

For    Locomotive    Tenders 

6649    of    Our    Stokers 

In   Service   On   80   Railroads 


(5420  of  this  number  are  DUPLEXES) 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50    Church    Street  Munsey    Bldg.  Raihvay     Exchange 

Neiv    York  Washington,    D.    C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

FLECTRIC  OR  GAS 


£D 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York     Chicago     St.  Louis     Boston     Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Montreal 


KING 

METALLIC  /S\  PACKINGS 

for  Locomotive]   jf(  m[|)   )     SIMPLE 
Piston    Rods,   Valve  VmEF/     SUBSTANTIAL 
Stems  andAir  Pumps  VS^7      STEAM-TIGHT 
The  U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA., 


JOHNS  rMANVTUE  RAILROAD  SUPPUES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No-     82     Moulded     Packing     Cup* 

Asbestos  Packings  Locomotive  Spiral  and        Expander        Rings        for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal              Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse  Gear  Cylinder*. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood  Orangeburg- Underfloor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    ol 

Cylinders                                                   J^Li^N.  service. 
High   Temperature   Cements                 /^fmLSK\  Refr'gerator  Car  Insulation 
Industrial  Flooring                                     /    flvH^fT    I  '     "'' '"    '  "     Ra^iatoi    Trap 
Locomotive  Lagging                                  I      I    'jl'lji    #  st6e'  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   V     vUttp^  /  Tra  nsite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Pump.      Throttle,      Valve  Stem,     N^.J^Tj-/  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
Cab  Cock.  Gaskets,   etc.                        ™r contin?nt>  ing  and  Siding-. 


Lrrc'm.,S6JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.    ~EVyott" 


RAILWAY    STEEL-SPRING    COMPANY, 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

BRANCH   OFFICES— CHICAGO.   ST.    LOUIS,   ST.   PAUL,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

The  HUXTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  would  still 
be  an  economical  appliance.  The  lack  of  annoyance  ac- 
complished by  the  reversible  strut  allows  for  distinct  economy. 
Its  exceptional  design  warrants  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
brake  beam. 


For     that     reason,      whenever     the     best     is 
HUXTOOX    ECONOMY    BRAKE    BEAM. 


desired,     specify 


REPUBLIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co. 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


Open   Type 

Q&C  Roller  Side  Bearing 

Unlimited  travel  type 

WHEN  the  roller  is  in  the  central  position,  it  rotates  on  the 
periphery;  when  forced  to  either  end  of  the  housing,  it  re- 
volves  on    the    trunnions,    thus    producing    the    unlimited 
travel  action. 

All  wearing  parts  are   made    of  high-carbon   material,  specially 
heat  treated  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  for  all  classes  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  as  well  as  for 
locomotive  tenders,  whether  old  or  new. 

SEND  FOR   OUR   LATEST  LITERATURE 

We  Q  &  C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

f  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  f  BUTLER,  PA. 

OFFICES  \  NEW  YORK  :     170  Broadway  WORKS  \  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

(.CHICAGO:     Fisher  Building  (HAMMOND,  IND. 

STEEL   AND    COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from  our  Standard  Designs, 
or    according   to    Specifications    of   Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum  IolFcitId 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers,  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR   HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  3!dg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  N^t.  Bank      San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada,  65   Dalhousie   St. 


PRESSED  STEEL  GflR  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

^CARS^ 

CASTINGS  FORGINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIRING  CARS 

OFFICES 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


This  Space  For  Sak 


E«tabl»hed    1632  Incorporated  1900 

M.  B.  SUYDAM  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Complete  Line  Of 
PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES    &    JAPANS 

Telephone  General    Offices 

Itland  and  Prtble  Avenues 
Cedar  -  S14«  North    Side,    Pittsburgh 


This  Spare  For  Sale. 


cam****  uwW 


,,f  piTTSBUBSH.  ** 


FOR  SALE 


BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ORIGINAL    AND    SOLE   MANUFACTURER    OF 

CYPRUS     BRONZE     BEARING     METAL 

(Adapted   by   the  U.   S.  R.    A.    during   the   War,    and   by   the 

American    Railway    Association    as    "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920) 

USED     TODAY     WHEREVER    RAILROADS    ARE    OPERATING 

Locomotive  Castings — Journal  Bearings — Motor  Bearings 

5  General    Office    and    Works,    JERSEY    CITY,    N.    J. 


"3\0  FflCIAL         P   PROCEEDINGS  j£\i 
#RePerYear      >f^    25*  Per  G 


SEPTEMBER  25,  1924. 


SOME  INTERESTING  PROBLEMS  IN  TRAIN 
OPERATION" 

By  Prof.  Louis  E.   Endsley,   Consulting  Engineer. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

PITTSBURGH,   PENNSYLVANIA 

FORGINGS 


Dieter   Lock  and   Holding   Nuts 

STANDARD  SAFETY  NUT 
CORPORATION 


30  CHURCH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Martin    J.    O'Brien    Company,    Inc. 

RED   DEVIL  RIVET  CUTTERS 

JACKSON   ELECTRIC   TIE  TAMPERS 

PETERSON  PATENTED  TRACK   SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH  INTERCHANGEABLE  TOOLS 

Court  0850      Pittsburgh      Union  Bank  Bldg. 


VY/E  OFFER  to  the  purchasers  of  locomotives  and  cars  an  unusually  efficient  in- 
"       spection     service. 

Our  men  are  located  permanently  in  practically  every  produc'njr  renter — eve-y  one 
skilled  in  material  and  manufacturing  methods — their  work  is  absolutely  dependable. 
An  opportunity  to  confer  with  you  is  solicited.  If  you  are  interested  write  for 
bulletins. 

PITTSBURGH  TESTING  LABORATORY 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  CO. 


PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Cold  Punched  C.  &  T. 
Nuts,  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc. 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  Furnace  and  a  Fuel  for  Every  Railway  Application 

COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


Lift  out  the  glasses 
one  at  a  time  to 
clean. 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector,  improved 
to  give  liberal  thnee-vision  opening  and  easy  re- 
moval   of    glasses    for    cleaning. 

The  only  safe,  yet  absolutely  accurate,  water 
gauge     protector    ever    designed. 

Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double  ob- 
servation glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch  plate 
glass,  Babejck  outlet  for  steam,  hot  water  and 
broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts,  and  new  lighting 
feature     increasing     efficiency    100%. 

In     use    by     leading    railroads     everywhere. 

Write   today    for    descriptive   pamphlet    and    prices. 

Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW     CASTLE,     PA. 


BRAKE  BEAMS  "s"ss" 

AND  Built-Up    Types 

Brake  Beam  Supports 


DAVIS  "SOLID  TRUSS"  PASSENGER   BEAM 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Sales   Office:    1602   Oliver    Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


THE 


IBM 

E  WJtffimH 

OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD    COUPLER   CO. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,   ILL.  DEPEW,   N.  Y. 


Q  &>  C  Roller  Side  Bearing 

Unlimited  travel  type 

THE  Q  &  C  Roller  Side  Bearing  has  an  unlimited  travel  for  all 
curves  no  matter  how  sharp  they  may  be. 

All    wearing    parts    are    made    of    high-carbon     material, 
specially  heat  treated  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  for  all  classes  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  as  well  as  for 
locomotive  tenders,  whether  old  or  new. 

SEND  FOR   OUR  LATEST  LITERATURE 

^ieQ&C  Company,  90  West  St.,   New  York 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.    STUCKI    COMPANY 
OLIVER  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


NATIONAL  CAR  WHEEL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


a 


STAR  SPECIAL" 

Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 


WORKS: 

Rochester,    N.    Y.        Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Sayre,    Pa.        Cleveland,    O. 

New    York   City,    N.    Y. 


General     Offices: 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

New    York    Office: 

2040    Grand    Central    Terminal 

Phila.     Office: 

301     LIBERTY    BUILDING 


DIAMOND      PERFECTO      and      IMPROVED      PERFECTO 

type     reinforced     DRIVER     BRAKE     SHOES     and 

DIAMOND  "S"  types  of  reinforced  Engine 

Truck,  Tender  and  Car 

BRAKE  SHOES 

Are  made  and  sold  under 

U.   S.  Patents  and  Registered  Trade  Marks 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

30  CHURCH   STREET,  NEW  YORK 
332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 


'aWffflals 


m 


Used  by  the  Officers  of  all  Railroads  on 

The  North  Jlmerican  Continent 

Issued  Quarterly 

Subscription    Price,    $5.00    per   annum 

Single  Copies,  $2.00 

Advertising  rates  on  application 


THE    OFFICIAL    RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT    REGISTER 

ISSUED    MONTHLY 

Descriptive  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  of  the  Railways  and 

Private  Car  Companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Subscription  Price,  $15.00  per  annum.  Single  Copies,  $2.00. 


THE  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  PUBLICATION  CO. 

J.  ALEXANDER  BKOWN,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
424  West  33rd  Street  New  York 


A.  R.  A.  STANDARD  "D"  COUPLERS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

National  Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Co. 

SUCCESSOR    TO 

THE   NATIONAL   MALLEABLE   CASTINGS   CO. 

GENERAL    OFFICE— CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

Sales    Offices:      Cleveland,    Chicago,    Indianapolis,    Tofedo.    East    St.     Louis,    111. 

Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrose    Park,    111.,    New    York,    Philadelphia, 

Washington,    San    Francisco.    St.    Louis,    Detroit. 

Works:        Cleveland,      Chicago     Indianapolis,     Toledo,      East      St.      Louis,      111. 

Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrcsc    Park,    111. 


SERVICE  OUR   MOTTO 

"THE    PACKING  THAT   PACKS" 

METALLIC      PACKING      FOR      LOCOMOTIVE      PISTON 
RODS,  VALVE   STEMS  AND   AIR   PUMPS. 

The    Paxton-Mitchell    Co.,    Omaha,    Neb.,    U.    S.    A. 

W.  S.  Murrian  Co.,  Southeastern  Sales  Agents, 
Rooms  8  and  9  Cal  Johnson  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED    1884 

SIPE'S  JAPAN  OIL 

"Strengthens,     Dries     and     Waterproofs; 

Add    Sipe's    Japan    Oil    and    Improve    the    Paint." 

IN     DAILY    USE     BY    ALL     LEADING     RAILROADS    IN    THE     UNITED     STATES 
Manufactured    Only    By 

I.  JAMES  B.SIPE&  CO.  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ltfO.^VV/".  |"T\  Send  for  our  new  booklet — the  most  thor- 

I  mJC~  ough  discussion  of  rust  prevention  ever  pub- 

IR0N+M-f->=PUST        lished.      NO-OX-ID    has    a    wide    range    of 
lie  Original  Bust  Preventive        uses  in  Railway  Service. 

Samples  Gladly  Furnished. 

DEARBORN    CHEMICAL    COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Laboratory  and  Works,  Chicago. 

J.  A.  CRENNER,  District  Manager. 

Pittsburgh  Office,  710  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone,  Grant  3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 

Pressed  Steel  Side  Frames! 
Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes 

THE   T.   H.   SYMINGTON 

COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago        Baltimore 

Boston  Rochester 


Ball's  OXOLIN 

Varnish  Remover 


REGISTERED 
THE    IDEAL    PAINT    OIL 


B.C. 
Spirits 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO   Office, 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street.  Fulton  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Patented  April  23,  1918 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For   Freight,    Passenger  and   Engine   Tender   Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from  one 

piece  open  hearth  Steel;    Jaws  drop 

forged;   no  welds. 

They  are  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  long,  hard  service. 

They     afford     economy     in     maintenance     and     reduce 
replacements  by  one-half. 

WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE   LITERATURE 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
OLIVER    BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


ALCO   REVERSE   GEARS 

In   successful  operation   in  all  classes   of   service   for  four  years 
without  change   in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


sa 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO 

30  CHURCH  ST.,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


*HfHjH$* 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 

Machine  Tools 


Heavy    Driving    Wheel    Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than  any 
previous  model  and  is  especially  de- 
signed for  high  production.  Takes 
wheels  on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maximum  di- 
amea^r  on  tread  74-inch  and  84- 
inch. 

Ask     for      special     catalogue. 


FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD      REPAIR      SHOPS. 

AIho  complete  machine  to  ,1  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and    steam    hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
aid  Gauges  can  also 
be    furnished. 

Catalogues  on  re- 
quest. 

General    Offices: 

111  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Frick    Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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wesimiodse: 

FRTCHOAL  DRAFT  GEAR6 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


WESTIKGHOUSE  ASt  BRAKE  £0. 

"Vilmerdiru?,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They   save   their   cost    in   three   months'    time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel    Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com; any 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


What  Our  Experience  In 
Building  56,000 
Locomotives  Means 
To  Railroads 

The  modern  locomotive  can  aptly  be  described  as  a  self-propelled 
power  plant,  equipped  with  a  variety  of  auxiliary  apparatus  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  economy.  Before  deciding'  upon  a  design  cf  loco- 
motive to  meet  any  specified  service  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study  to  all  conditions  which 
must    be   met    and    to    the    use    of    all    auxiliary    equipment. 

We  have  built  56,000  locomotives,  representing  all  types,  and  our 
experience    so    obtained    is    invaluable    to    railway    companies. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh    Representative,    C.    E.    Hale,    375    Union    Trust    Building. 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  1  0  per  cent,  in  coal,  no  matter  what 
other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 
have     or     apply     on     your     locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 


Good  Practice  Depends  Upon  Good  Equipment 


GOOD  shop  practice  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  the  use  of  good  equipment.  C  P 
products  have  been  recognized  as  such  im- 
portant factors  in  obtaining  good  practice  and 
increasing  efficiency  that  many  shops  have 
accepted  them  as  a  necessary  standard. 


Confidence  in  your  shop  equipment  is  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  your  shop  morale. 
CP  products  instill  this  confidence  by  enabling 
your  shop  forces  to  do  more  and  earn  more. 
Delays  and  interruptions  to  their  work  are 
minimized  if  CP  products  are  your  standard. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  *SerciC4  Branches  all  over  the  World 
I         fie*  York        SaftLafceCItir     Tuba         Brussels  Havana  London  Montreal  Ro 

"Los  Angela*    *Philad«lenia    *San  Fnnctsco      Baals        *6uenosAir«*     Hetuntfon        Manila  Osaka  Saj 

Scant*  Berlin         Christian*        Honolulu  Milan  Paris  "Sao  Paulo       Tokyo 

•Sl  Loda  Bombay     Dairea  Jo*annes£u*a  "Montevideo    "Rio  da  Janeiro    Seoul  Toronto 

rjif..^i,n  Pneumatic  Tool  Compter,  Montreal,  maoaCaetmrera  of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  1a  Canada. 


BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS  •■■•Lfm.E  GIANT --PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  AIR  COMPRESSORS  ••VACUtFMPyMPS'-PNED'MATIC  HOISTS. 
GIANT   OIL  AND  GAS   ENGINES ?~**?ET'2&-l  ROCK  DRILLS'? **  COAL  DRILLS 


Depend  upon 


that  Name 


FLANNERY 
GREASE   CUPS 

are   the   solution   of   your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery   Grease   Cups   should   be   installed   on   your   locomo- 
tives  today.     Write   us   about   your   requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible,  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and   Radial   Stays. 

Flannery   Bolt   Company 

FLANNERY   BUILDING,   3528   FORBES   STREET, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HUNT-SPILLER   IRON 

HAS    THE 

Strength  and  Wearing  Qualities 

THAT   ARE    ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE  RESULTS    GREAT 

Manufactured    Only    By 

Hunt-Spiller   Manfg.   Corporation 

W.   B.   LEACH,   President  and   General   Manager 

OFFICE     AND     WORKS:  ,     r      „   ATT 

383     DORCHESTER     AVENUE  J-    U-    ^LA1^ 

so.    boston,   MASS.  Vice    President    and    Sales    Manager 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The   installation   of   Galena    Oils  and   Galena   Service   marks   the 
elimination  of  lubrication  difficulties. 

More   than   a   thousand    Steam   and    Electric    railroads   are   now 

using    Galena    Lubrication    Service,    which    is    giving 

daily    demonstrations    of    its    efficiency 

and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company, 

NewYor,k  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

•  and  offices  in  principal  cities  - 


MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS 

"Certified" 

Trade    Mark 


Of    Quality 


Specializing   in    the    Manufacture    of   Railroad   and    Car    Castings. 

Guaranteed   minimum    50,000   pounds    Tensile    Strength  and    10% 

Elongation.     Your    inquiries    solicited. 

FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Uniform  Shoe  Wear 

Reduced  Train  Resistance 

Eliminates  Wear 
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At  Hangers 


At  Lues 


PREVENTS  DERAILMENTS 


THE  RESULT 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

Railway     Exchange     ::     Chicago 


[RE? 


nion  Spring 
anuf  acturing  Co 
RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 
STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B. 
Journal  Boxes  Made 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH   OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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50  Church  Street 

Fisher  Building 

Mutual  Building 

42  Todd  Building 

Munsey  Building 

City  Centre  Building 
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Traffic   Manager.    Pennsylvania    System, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
First    Vice    President  Second   Vice    President 

A.     STUCKI, 
Engineer, 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.    D.    CONWAY.  F.    H.    STARK, 

Sec'y-Treas.,     Ry.     Supply    Mfrs.    Ass'n.,  Coraopolis,     Pa. 

Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Executive    Committee 
L.    H.    TURNER,    Special   Rep.   to   V.   P..    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pitt  burgh.    Pa. 
F.    R.    McFEATTERS.     General     Sup'..,     Union    Railroad     C:...     East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
A.    G.    MITCHELL.    Woodbury,   N.    J. 

F.  M.   McNULTY.    Rosslyn    Farms,    Carnegie,    Pa. 

J.    G.    CODE.    General    Mgr.,    Jefferson    Southwestern   Railroad.    Mt.    Vernon,    111. 

D.    M.    HOWE.    Railway    Supplies,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANX,    Assfc   to   General    Supt.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

H.    H.    MAXFIELD.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System,    Wilmington.    Del. 

FRANK    J.    LANAHAN,    President,    Fort    Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

SAMUEL    LYNN.    Master    Car    Builder,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,    Vicrt    Pres.,    Locomotive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Finance    Committee 

E.  C.   SATTLEY.    V'ce   President.    Champion    Sales    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

C.  O.   DAMBACH,    Gen.    Supt..    P.    &    W.    Va..    By.    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON.    General    Sales    Mgr..    Duff    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.     J.     SEARLES,     Schaefer    Equipment    Co..     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDLN,    General    Mgr..    Westinghouse    Air    Brake    Co..    Wilmerding.    Pa. 

Membership    Committee 
J.    A.    RALSTON.    Mechanical    Engineer,    LTnion    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
H.    E.    CHILCOAT.    Manager    Clark    Car    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.    D.    niTTKNDEN.    Supt.,    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM.    Supt..    Motive    Power.    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.  J.    DEYANS.    General    Supt..    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry..    DuBois.    Pa. 

HARRY   B.    KELLY.   Gen.   R  ad   Fore,  of   Engines,   P.   &    L.   E.    R.    R..  McKe-es   Rocks,   Pa 

F.  G.    MINNICK,    A?st.    General    Mgr.,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Entertainment    Committee 

E.  EMERY,    Railway    Supplies,     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

HENRY    F.    GILO,    Seks    Mgr..    Pern    I--on    &    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER,    Supt.    of    Orders.    Fort    Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reception     Committee 

F.  H.    FRESHWATER,    S*>s    Agent,    Pressed    Steel    Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLFR,    JR..    Sales    Rep.,    Davis    Brake    Beam    C?.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

J.    E.    HAYNES.    Master    Mechanic,    Standard    Steel    Spring    Co.,    Coraopolis,    Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pittsburgh    &    West   Virginia    Ry. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN,    Pu-chnsing    Agt.,    I^eomotive    Sfoker    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.    M.   WOLF,    Road  Fore,    of   Engines.    P.    &    L.    E.   R.    R.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN    F.     LENT.    Traffic    Mgr.,     Canton     R.     R.     Co.,     Baltimore,     Md. 

E.  B.    DEVILBISS.    Supt.    M.    P.,    Penna,    R.    R.     System.    William-port,    Pa. 
WM.    J.    KNOX.    Mechanical    Engineer,    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry..    DuBois.    Pa. 
CHAS.     ORCHARD.    Traffic    Dept.,    Carnegie    S'eel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

JOHN    B.    WRIGHT,  Asst.   to   V.   P.,   We.'.tinghouse   Air  Brake   Co.,  Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past    Presidents 

*J      H.     Me^ONNELL October,         1901,  to  October,   1903 

L.     H.     TURNER _ November.   1B03,  to  October,  1905 

F      H      STARK November,   1905,  to  October,  1907 

*H      W     WA.TTS         November,   1907,  to  April,       1908 

D.  J.     REDDING November,   1908,  ti   October,   1910 

F.  r!     McFEATTERS         November,  1910,  to  October,   1912 

A.      G.      MITCHELL... _ November,  1912.  to  October,   1914 

F     M      McNULTY  November,  1914.  to  October,   1916 

J      G      CODE  - November,  191(5.  to  October.  1917 

D      M      HOWE     November,  1917,  to  October,  1918 

J.     A       SPIFLMA.NN     November,  1918,  to  October,  1919 

H.     H.     MAXFIELD November,  1919,  to   October,   1920 

FRANK     J.     LANAHAN - November,  1920.  to  October,  1921 

SAMUEL      LYNN November,  1921,  to  October,  1922 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,  1922,  to  October,   1923 

* — Deceased. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING 
SEPTEMBER  25,  1924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  Geo.  D.  Ogden  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered  : 


MEMBERS 


Abel,   A.    \Y. 
Ainsworth,    J.    H. 
Allderdice,   Norman 
Anger,   C.   E. 
Ashcraft,  E.    J. 
Babcock,  F.   H. 
Balzer,  C.  E. 
Barclay,  J.  G. 
Barrett,    R.    L. 
Berghane,  A.  L- 
Bonhoff,    E.   L. 
Brandt,  W.  L. 
B rower,  J.  E. 
Burel,    W.    C. 
Buzzard,   ].  P. 
Caldwell,   C.   R. 
Campbell,    C.    W. 
Carson,    John 
Cherry,   J.   T. 
Conwav,    [.    D. 
Croke,   Thos.    F. 
Cronin,    M.    F. 
Crowley,    A.    J. 
Cunningham,   R.   I. 
Dambach,  C.  O. 
Davis,    Chas.    S. 
Donovan,   J.    J. 
Dunbar,    H.    F. 
Edmunds,  C.  H. 
Ellis,    A.    R. 
Emery,    E. 
Endsley,    Louis    E. 
Fendner,  W.  J. 
Fike,  James   W. 
Fowler,   W.  E.,  Jr. 
Freshwater,  F.   II. 
Furch,  George  J. 
Geisler,  Jos.  J. 
Gilg,  Henry  F. 
Glenn,  J.  H. 
Goda,   P.   H. 


Greene,  W.  P. 
Grieve,  Robert  E. 
Guay,  John  W. 
Guignon,  W.  E. 
Gwinn,  L.    [. 
Hale,  Chas.  E. 
Hansen,  Wm.   C. 
Hayes,  Geo.  W. 
Haynes,  J.  E. 
Holmes,  E.   H. 
Hoover,    J.    W. 
Hoover,  R.  C. 
Howe,  D.  M. 
Huber,  H.  G. 
Hulick,  E.  G. 
Hussong,  Albert.  Jr. 
Jordan,  J.  M. 
[ungbluth,   Adolph 
Kegel,  A.  E. 
Kellv,   H.   B. 
Kelly,  L.   J. 
Kerby,  F. 
Kessler,   H. 
Ketchpel,  Paul  A. 
King,   J.   W.,  Jr. 
Kummer,  Jos.  H. 
Laird,  G.  R. 
Lanahan,  Frank  J. 
Lanahan,  J.  S. 
Laughlin,  R.  J. 
Laughner,  C.  L. 
Laurent,   Jos.   A. 
Lawson,  A.  F. 
Lee,  L.  A. 
Lehr,  Harry  W. 
Lewis,   Herbert 
Lobez,  P.  L. 
Lohr,  Allen  W. 
Long,  R.   M. 
Luddy,  W.  E. 
Ludgate,  B.  A. 
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J  aid  wig,   C.    F, 
Lynch,  Chas.  A. 
Lynde,  L.  E. 
Lynn,    Samuel 
MacKenzie,  J.  B. 
Maliphant,  C.  \\ . 
Manning,   R.   E. 
Matchett,  H.  K. 
Miller,   John 
Milliken,    J. 
Mitchell,   F.   K. 
Moir,   W.  B. 
Moyer,  Oscar  G.  A. 
McCornish,  W.   I. 
McConnell,    John    }.   P. 
McConnell,  P.  L. 
McGeorge,  D.  \Y. 
McGregor,   D.   C. 
McLaughlin.   H.   B. 
McNeill,  J.  Edward 
O'Connor,   M.  J. 
Ogden,   G.   D. 
Orchard,  Chas. 
Osbourne,    Alfred    S. 
Painter,   Joseph 
Parke,   F.    H. 
Perkins,   H.  E. 
Posteraro,  S.  F. 
Prouty,  E. 
Rauschart,  E-  A. 
Redding,  D.  J- 

VISITORS 

Bednar,  Jos.   J. 
Beltz,  L,  F. 
Burns,  H.  H. 
Clark,  A.  E. 
Cramphill,    L. 
Cruikshank,  J.  C. 
Deigreid,  J. 
Gloekler,   Karl   J. 
Graham,  J.  A. 
Grieve,  C.  X. 
Harshberger,   P.   L- 
Hedrick,  G.  H. 
Higginbottom,  W.  C. 
Hildenbrand.   L.   B. 
Hill,   Wm. 
Hoyles.   X.  C. 
Johnson,   Nelson  E. 

Ward.  W.  J. 

20(1 


Redding,   1.   11. 

Redding,   R.  D. 
Reed,   Frederick  \Y. 
Reeve.  Gen. 
Reynolds,  V.  E. 
Robinson,   R.   E. 
Sattley,  E.  C. 
Sawyer,  R.  W. 
Sener,   H.  H. 
Severn,    A.    I!. 
Shannon,   David  E- 
Shellenbarger,    H.    M. 
Sheridan,   T.   F« 
Smith,  fohn  L- 
Smith,  M.  A. 
Smith,  R.  H. 
Snyder,  J.  \\". 
Stewart,  L.  S. 
Stuck i.  A. 
Sutherland,   L- 
Timme,  W.  P. 
Tucker,  J.   E. 
Turner,  E-  A. 
Ufer,  C.  E. 
Van  Yranken,   S.  E, 
AValther,  G,  C. 
Weissert,   W.  J. 
Wilson,  D.  L. 
Wilson.  W.  J. 
Winslow,  S.  H. 
Wright,  John   B. 


Jones,  D.  G. 
Jungbluth,  Herbert  A. 
King,   Wm,   K. 
Koence,  Geo.   W. 
Eaughlin,    Harry 
Lewis,  L-  H. 
Loch,  Leo 
Ligenfelter,  C.   F. 
Marrison,  R.  C. 
Miles,  C.  B. 
Muir,  R.  Y, 
McGirk,  J.  D. 
Obermeier,  L.   T- 
Palmer,  G.  H. " 
Plank.  L.  G. 
Tea.  C.  A. 
Timme,    A.    E. 


The  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed   with,  the  record  of  attend- 
ance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed   form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership : 

Bednar,  Joseph  J.,  Machinist,  P.  &  L-  E.  R.  R.,  116  Churchill  St., 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  E.  Balzer. 

Beltz,  L.  F.,  Gen.  Fore.  Bridges  and  Bldgs,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry.,  421 
Ridge  Ave.,  Carnegie,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  L-  Barrett. 

Crowley,  A.  J,  Salesman,  Bradford,  Corp'n.,  25  West  Forty-third 
St.,  New  York  City.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 

Cruikshank,  J.  C,  Div.  Engr.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry.,  441  Wabash 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  L.  Barrett. 

Gigandet,  H.  V.,  Dist.  Mgr.,  Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co.,  30  East 
Forty-second  St.,  New  York  City.  Recommended  by  W.  J. 
Murphy. 

Hawkins,  C.  M.,  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co.,  609  C.  of  C.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  D.  M.  Howe. 

Higginbottom,  W.  C,  Supt.,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  1013  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  Geo.  D.  Ogden. 

Hoyles,  N.  C,  Sales  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  P.  O. 
Box   1115,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.  Recommended  by  J.   Milliken. 

Johnson,  Nelson  E.,  Machinist.  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  68  Dunn  St., 
McKees    Rocks,    Pa.      Recommended   by   C.    E.   Balzer. 

Kennedy,  M.  C,  Draftsman,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  1135  Penna. 
Station,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  D.  M.  Howe. 

Laughlin,  Harry,  Foreman,  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  117  First  St.,  Aspin- 
wall.   Pa.     Recommended  by  R.   V.   Headington. 

Miller,  Ara  J.,  Dist.  Sales  Agt.,  International  Tag  Co.,  609  C.  of 
C.   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  D.  M.  Howe. 

Morgan,  A.  L.,  Supt.  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  24  Maple  Ave.,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.     Recommended  by  D.  M.  Howe. 

Muir,  Robt.  Y,  Car  Fore.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry.,  212  Mansfield  Ave., 
Greentree,   Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  L.   Barrett. 
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McGirk,  John  I).,  Engineer.  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory.  P.  O. 
Box  1115,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.     Recommended  by  J.  Milliken. 

Root.  Jos.  P..  Signal  Fore..  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry..  764  Loretta  St.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  R.  L.  Barrett. 

Stark,  James  L..  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.,  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing 
Co..  3710  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mended by  J.  D.  Conway. 

YanBlarcom,  Warren  C.  Asst.  Supt..  Aliquippa  &  Southern  R. 
R..  Woodlawn.  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  D.  O'Connor. 

Weston,  A.  P..  Dist.  Salesman,  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory.  P. 
O.   Box   1115,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.   Milliken. 

Wilkinson.  F.  C.  Special  Rep..  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  326  E.  Bean 
St..  Washington.  Pa.     Recommended  by  D.  M.  Howe. 

PRESIDENT :  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

At  this  meeting  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee to  place  in  nomination  a  list  of  officers  for  the  year  1924- 
1925.      I    therefore    appoint    as    such    committee    Messrs.    D.    M. 

Howe.   Joseph  J.    Geisler  and .    The    Committee    will 

please  be  prepared  to  make  their  report  after  the   reading  of  the 
paper  of  the  evening. 

In  vacation  time,  especially,  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  Pro- 
gram Committee  to  find  eminent  speakers  for  our  meetings  without 
interfering  with  their  vacation  plans.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  apology  at  all.  T  think  it  is  only  fair  to  our  speaker 
of  this  evening  to  say  that  due  to  absence  from  the  city  our 
Committee  was  only  able  to  inform  him  of  his  selection  for  this 
evening  a  few  davs  ago.  The  time  has  been  very  brief,  there- 
fore, for  him  to  prepare  an  address.  I  make  this  remark  more 
in  justice  to  him  than  through  any  feeling  that  it  is  necessary, 
for  I  am  certain  that  we  will  very  greatly  enjoy  his  talk.  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Prof.  Louis  E.  Endsley.  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  who  will  address  you  upon  the 
subject,  "Some  Interesting  Problems  in  Train  Operation." 
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"SOME  INTERESTING  PROBLEMS  IN  TRAIN 
OPERATION" 

By  Prof.  Louis  E.  Endsley,  Consulting  Engineer. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Railway  Club  of 
Pittsburgh :  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you.  And  I  hope  you 
enjoy  a  little  of  what  I  may  have  to  say.  The  subject 
is  a  broad  one,  train  operation,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  very  simple  parts,  starting  a  train,  running  it  and  stopping  it. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  more  important  and  difficult,  with- 
out damage,  is  the  stopping  of  it.  Like  the  man  who  jumped 
from  the  tenth  story  of  a  building,  he  had  no  interference  when 
he  started,  nothing  to  hurt  him  while  he  was  falling,  but  it  was 
the  stopping  that  caused  the  trouble. 

We  will  start  with  a  little  information  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  practical  operation  of  trains  in  the  United  States  today.  In 
the  New  York  Subway  they  operate  more  trains  over  a  track 
in  an  hour  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  They  can  operate 
33  ten-car  trains  over  a  single  piece  of  track  per  hour.  That 
means  330  cars  per  hour.  The  old  Subway  was  built  in  New 
York,  consisting  of  four  tracks,  two  high  speed  express  and 
two  low  speed  local.  It  was  estimated  that  they  would  haul  over 
those  tracks  500,000  passengers  per  day.  Before  the  Subway  was 
finished  600,000  wanted  to  ride  on  it,  and  all  wanted  to  ride  on 
it  at  once,  evening  and  morning.  That  is  a  real  problem,  when 
six  people  want  to  get  into  where  five  people  can  go.  If  you 
have  been  in  the  New  York  Subway  you  know  that  some  times 
there  is  not  room  for  the  proverbial  one  more.  These  trains 
first  stopped  in  a  distance  of  1320  feet  and  it  took  them  39  to  40 
seconds  to  make  a  stop.  That  meant  that  trains  would  have  to 
be  at  least  that  distance  apart,  and  something  more,  to  see  a 
signal.  The  blocks  were  actually  1600  feet  apart.  That  meant  that 
only  so  many  trains  could  pass  in  a  given  time,  actually  only  half 
as  many  as  are  passing  today.  Today,  by  a  better  means  of  stop- 
ping these  trains,  they  are  able  to  put  two  trains  over  where  only 
one  train  had  been  put  over  before,  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before.  They  did  that  by  a  method  of 
applying  the  air  brakes  by  electric  equipment  and  stopping  in  13 
seconds  instead  of  39.  Not  in  one-third  the  distance,  because 
that  does  not  work  out  in  direct  ratio.  It  is  worth  while  to  state 
that  a  Pittsburgh  man,  Walter  Turner   (working  for  a  well-known 
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linn  in  this  district,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company),  was 
able  to  make  this  improvement  for  the  New  York  Subway.  When 
the  new  braking  system  was  applied  they  were  able  to  shorten 
the  distance  between  blocks. 

This  method  of  stopping  trains  was  put  into  effect  and  they 
found  that  they  could  increase  its  efficiency  still  more  by  having 
a  light  and  load  brake,  by  which  if  five  people  weighing  200 
pounds  each  get  on  a  car  while  the  doors  are  open  it  will  set  the 
brakes  heavier  for  the  next  stop.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  engineers  whether  the  train  is  light  or  heavy,  he  can  stop 
the  train  in  the  same  distance.  If  he  did  not  have  this  light  and 
load  brake  he  would  always  have  to  set  the  brakes  at  a  distance 
where  he  knew  he  could  stop  a  heavily  loaded  train  and  feel  his 
way  in  with  the  train. 

This  has  solved  some  wonderful  problems  in  the  operation 
of  that  system.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Subway  was 
built,  there  were  not  so  many  people  in  New  York.  At  first  they 
operated  five  car  units.  With  this  new  system  of  operation  they 
found  they  could  operate  10  car  units,  and  they  are  now  planning 
to  operate  16  cars  in  a  train,  two  units  of  eight  each,  in  rush  hours. 

The  new  subway  has  motors  under  each  end  of  each  car,  of 
190  h.  p.  That  means  that  wdth  a  10  car  train  there  are  3,800  h.  p. 
Those  motors  are  made  this  large,  clue  to  the  fact  that  they  want 
to  get  away  from  stations  just  as  quickly  as  they  can.  The  new 
Subway  picks  up  at  a  speed  of  two-thirds  as  fast  as  they  stop. 
That  is  an  increase  in  speed  in  miles  per  hour  of  2.1  per  second,  or 
in  10  seconds  after  a  motorman  starts  his  train  he  is  going  21  miles 
an  hour.  The  draw  bar  pull  necessary  to  get  that  train  to  pick 
up  that  fast  when  loaded  is  115,000  pounds.  That  would  be 
equal  to  three  ordinary  Pacific  type  locomotives.  Another  thing 
of  interest  is  that  those  motors  are  not  operated  by  a  controller 
with  notches  to  pick  up  speed  such  as  the  average  street  car. 
That  is  all  done  automatically.  As  a  matter  of  safety  the  motor- 
man  is  not  allowed  to  start  his  train  until  every  door  is  closed. 
There  are  14  closing  points  on  each  car,  counting  both  sides  of 
the  car.  That  means  that  on  a  10-car  train  there  are  70  connec- 
tions, if  all  the  doors  are  open,  that  must  be  closed  before  he 
can  start  his  train.  What  he  really  does  is  to  throw  his  lever 
into  the  starting  position  as  soon  as  the  train  is  stopped  and 
the  doors  open.  He  has  three  positions  in  which  he  can  place 
his  lever.  One  picks  up  at  a  slow  speed,  one  at  a  medium  speed 
and  one  gives  all  the  torque  they  can  get  between  the  wheel  and 
the   rail,   short  of  the   slipping  point.     If   he   comes   into   a  station 
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and  knows  there  is  a  train  ahead  of  him  he  will  not  leave  at 
maximum  speed.  He  does  not  want  to  throw  on  his  brakes  or 
have  them  automatically  applied  for  him.  But  if  he  comes  in 
and  knows  there  is  a  clear  track  ahead  he  throws  his  lever  to 
the  maximum  position  and  the  moment  the  last  door  closes  it 
starts  the  train  automatically. 

Some  other  safety  devices  may  be  of  interest.  The  subject 
of  train  control  in  the  New  York  Subway.  There  they  have  an 
ideal  condition.  No  rain,  no  snow,  no  water  on  the  track  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  signals  are  all  arranged  with  double 
blocks,  that  is  they  lap  half  way.  The  blocks  are  1600  feet,  but  the 
middle  of  each  block  is  the  end  of  two  other  blocks,  so  the 
engineer  will  always  know  two  blocks  back  where  the  train  in 
front  of  him  is.  If  he  passes  a  red  block  his  train  is  automatically 
stopped  in  520  feet  without  any  control  whatever  by  him.  A  ramp 
comes  up  along  the  side  of  the  track  and  applies  the  air.  He 
cannot  start  the  train  again  until  some  one  on  his  train  gets  out 
and  holds  a  switch  that  must  be  held  until  his  train  has  passed 
this  ramp. 

Some  record  as  to  the  work  of  the  air  brake  in  stopping 
trains  may  be  of  interest.  The  New  York  Subway  trains  have 
carried  over  4,800,000,000  passengers  without  losing  the  life  of 
a  single  passenger  due  to  air  brake   failure. 

Another  thing  of  interest  is  the  record  of  signal  operation. 
A  motor  driver  in  the  New  York  Subway  today  will  only  meet 
a  false  signal  every  680,000  that  he  passes,  and  that  will  19  times 
out  of  20  be  a  danger  signal  when  it  is  really  clear,  due  to  the 
fact  that  if  anything  happens  to  the  mechanism  the  signal  goes 
to  danger.  He  will  not  pass  a  false  signal  that  would  mean  any 
real  danger  to  him  more  than  once  in  24,000,000  signals.  That 
means  that  the  perfection  of  the  signal  is  wonderful.  One  of  the 
things  which  we  have  not  yet  perfected  is  the  absent  mindedness 
of  all  of  us.  How  many  of  you  have  looked  at  your  watch  to 
see  what  time  it  was  and  put  it  back  in  your  pocket  and  did  not 
know  then  what  time  the  watch  indicates.  That  is  what  an  engineer 
does  once  in  a  while.  So  the  New  York  Subway  is  running  under 
a  perfection  of  signals  which  probably  will  not  be  excelled,  but 
can  be  equalled,  on  steam  roads.  The  necessity  for  it  is  not 
here.  When  will  the  time  come  when  space  will  be  so  valuable 
that  a  trans-continental  line  will  have  to  put  30  trains  an  hour 
over  a  given  track?  Not  in  my  lifetime,  I  hope.  When  that 
time  comes  there  will  be  too  much  of  a  scramble  to  live  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  amount  of  energy  in  the  average  train  today  is  incon- 
ceivable.  The  energy  in  a  10  Pullman  car  train  and  a  Pacific  type 
locomotive  running  60  miles  an  hour  is  enough  to  throw  a  Ford 
automobile  20  miles  in  the  air  and  take  a  couple  of  you  along 
with  it,  if  you  wanted  to  go.  If  the  entire  energy  of  that  train 
could  he  put  under  this  huilding  without  loss  we  would  all  go  up 
about   four   feet  suddenly. 

In  the  new  Subway  in  Xew  York  they  have  been  careful  and 
painstaking  to  get  seats  for  76  people.  They  have  seats  in  the 
end  of  the  car  and  some  running  zig  zag  along  the  sides.  They 
finally  figured  out  a  method  of  getting  seats  for  76  people.  Only 
224  more  can  stand  up.  Another  thing  which  is  of  very  great 
interest  is  the  speed  at  which  people  get  on  and  off  the  cars.  At 
a  stop  on  the  Interborough  some  time  ago  in  the  car  I  was  in 
17  people  got  out,  36  people  got  in,  and  the  train  was  standing 
.still  11  Yi  seconds  by  a  stop  watch  in  my  hands.  Assuming  that 
two  trains  are  coming  into  a  station,  one  on  an  express  track  and 
one  on  a  local.  The  local  stops  11^  seconds  and  the  one  on  the 
express  track  does  not  stop.  If  I  should  tell  you  that  the  through 
train  going  40  miles  an  hour  would  only  be  four  blocks  of  500 
feet  each  ahead  of  the  local  when  the  local  was  under  full  speed 
again,  you  would  think  that  inconceivable.  But  that  is  what 
actually  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  them  stand  only  six  seconds, 
but  then  not  so  many  people  get  on  and  off  the  car.  That  is 
surely  operating  trains. 

Some  other  safety  features  are  interesting.  If  a  person  falls 
off  the  platform  an  attendant  can  push  a  button  on  the  platform 
and  stop  all  trains  entering  that  track,  and  if  the  next  train  was 
over  520  feet  away  that  man  will  not  be  hurt  unless  he  falls 
across  the  third  rail  and  then  they  do  not  need  to  stop  the  trains 
on  his  account. 

Something  more  as  to  this  light  and  load  brake.  These 
cars  are  checked  very  often  to  keep  the  brakes  regulated 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  in  the  car.  That  is  a  point 
to  which  I  do  want  to  direct  your  attention.  Repairs  in  the 
average  freight  yard  would  be  materially  reduced  if  all  our  freight 
cars  had  a  light  and  load  brake  on  them.  Xow  we  have  under 
a  light  car  a  70  per  cent  braking  power.  That  is  the  pressure  on 
the  brake  car  shoes  has  an  amount  of  force  equal  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  weight  on  the  wheels  of  the  light  car.  With  a  loaded  car 
that  may  drop  to  IS  per  cent.  If  there  are  loads  and  empties 
in  the  same  train  that  do  not  receive  the  same  per  cent  of  brake 
power  on  them,   you   can   appreciate  that   the   light   ones   will    stop 
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very  much  quicker  than  the  heavy  ones,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  quite  often  pulls  trains  apart  in  operating  them, 
especially  in  some  sections  of  the  country  that  are  a  little  rolling, 
and  it  so  happens  that  this  country  is  not  entirely  level. 

Just  a  word  from  my  standpoint  as  to  what  slack  in  a  train 
may  really  do.  It  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  have  slack  in  a 
train  if  you  only  wanted  to  stop  it  or  run  it.  You  need  no  move- 
ment between  cars  after  they  are  once  started,  except  a  swivel 
going  around  a  curve.  But  if  in  starting  that  train  it  would  require 
quite  a  locomotive  to  start  the  entire  train  all  at  once.  Of  course 
in  the  New  York  Subway  they  have  plenty  of  tractive  power 
under  each  car.  They  could  rivet  them  together  and  start.  But 
there  each  car  also  does  its  own  work  and  has  its  own  braking 
power.  If  locomotives  were  put  in  front  of  the  train  with 
the  same  tractive  power  you  could  do  the  same  thing,  but  it 
would  not  be  as  pleasant  for  the  passengers.  In  stopping  a  train 
you  do  not  need  any  slack.  All  you  locomotive  engineers  know 
that  in  stopping  it  is  best  to  get  your  slack  in  before  you  bring 
the  train  to  a  full  stop,  otherwise  the  front  end  might  stop  first 
and  the  rear  end  will  run  in  and  cause  a  shock. 

But  I  want  to  differentiate  between  slack  between  cars  and 
draft  gear  troubles.  I  can  conceive  of  a  train  that  only  had  draft 
gear  travel  in  it,  with  no  slack,  but  1  have  seen  very  few.  I  had 
the  pleasure  at  one  time  of  riding  120  ton  cars,  brand  new,  no 
slack,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  kind  of  ride.  But  when  we  get  a 
train  of  cars  with  two  or  three  inches  of  slack  on  each  car, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  shock  in  a  100  car  train.  Gentlemen,  I 
believe  it  would  pay  the  railroads  to  spend  a  little  money — and 
get  it  back — in  repairing  and  keeping  up  the  draft  gears  and 
attachments  so  there  will  be  less  damage  to  lading  and  cars.  The 
saving  will  come  at  the  other  end.  I  am  firmly  of  that  belief.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Draft  Gear  Committee  for  nine  years 
and  have  made  some  study  of  the  draft  gear  situation  and  I 
believe  that  all  railroads  should  buy  a  draft  gear  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take  care  of  a  reasonable  speed  of  switching.  My 
opinion  is  that  while  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  out  on  the 
line,  it  is  started  in  the  first  place  by  a  hard  bump  in  the  yard 
that  nobody  checked  up  until  the  train  got  out  of  the  yard  and 
it  pulled  in  two.  All  they  say  is  that  something  failed  when  that 
damage  may  have  been  done,  and  I  believe  quite  often  was  done, 
back  in  the  yard  in  switching.  And  then  after  buying  a  good 
draft  gear,  do  not  expect  it  to  last  the  life  of  the  car.  I  know 
some  draft  gear  people  will  tell  you  they  will,  but  how  many  of 
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you  would  buy  a  brake  shoe  that  the  fellow  told  you  would  last 
tlie  life  of  the  car?  If  they  did,  the  very  next  time  you  started 
to  stop  the  car  you  would  not  stop  it.  There  would  be  no 
coefficient  of  friction  between  the  brake  and  the  wheel  if  it  did 
not  wear  away  some. 

So  in  operating  trains  the  big  problem  is  to  get  out  the  energy 
which  has  been  put  in  by  the  locomotive.  And  that  energy  is  taken 
out  in  two  ways,  by  the  brake  shoes  and  by  the  draft  gear.  And 
only  in  those  ways,  unless  it  hits  something  that  is  not  supposed 
to  be  in  the  operation  of  that  train. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  my  little  talk.  I  have  said  more  than 
1  expected  to,  because  I  did  not  follow  my  notes.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  attention. 

PRESIDENT:  We  have  all  enjoyed  Professor  Endsley's 
talk  and  if  there  are  any  present  who  would  like  to  ask  any 
questions  I  know  he  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

QUESTION:  How  fast  were  those  trains  running  when  they 
started  to  make  that  13-second  stop? 

ANSWER:  Forty  miles  an  hour  is  the  maximum  speed  on 
the  level.  Once  in  a  while  down  grade  they  do  pick  up  a  little 
more  than  that. 

Q.  Is  that  brake  automatically  applied  or  is  it  applied  by  the 
motorman  in  coming  to  a  stop? 

A.    It  is  only  automatically  applied  when  the   motorman  passes 
a  red  block.     At  other  times  he  has  full  control  of  his  train. 

O.     Has  he  a  certain  point  at  which  to  apply  the  brakes? 

A.  There  is  a  light  which  tells  the  motorman  how  far  he 
is  from  the  station  and  after  a  stop  or  two  he  finds  out  just  Row 
the  brake  shoes  are  working.  They  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely 
accurate.  Friction  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things  there  is. 
You  who  drive  automobiles  know  that.  After  the  motorman  has 
made  a  few  stops  he  knows  how  far  it  takes  to  make  a  stop 
without  an  extra  second  stop.  He  does  make  two  applica- 
tions but  if  you  will  watch,  the  last  air  applied  is  less  than  a 
move  of  20  feet. 

Q.    I  understand  they  move  a  million  people  a  day. 

A.  The  old  subway  moved  1,300,000  before  any  of  the  new 
subway  was  built.  They  are  carrying  today  2,000,000  people 
every  day. 
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Q.  Does  the  engineer  leave  his  air  applied  until  he  reaches 
a  full  stop  or  does  he  release  a  portion  of  the  air  when  the  train 
is  just  coming  to  a  stop? 

A.     He   can    do   either,    increase   or   decrease. 

Q.     I   would   like   to   bring   out   this   point    for   the   benefit   of 
those  who  may  not  understand.     The  brake  is  electrically  operated? 
A.     Entirely.     The  air  is  operated  by  electricity. 

Q.  That  means  that  when  he  goes  to  apply  the  brakes  it  is 
a  simultaneous  application  and  when  he  releases  the  brakes  it  is 
a  simultaneous  application? 

Q.  I  just  wonder  if  the  Professor  can  tell  us  if  anything  has 
been  accomplished  toward  utilizing  the  friction  of  the  passengers 
that  are  standing  up,  who  hate  stoppages  of  the  car? 

A.  The  friction  is  usually  between  the  fellow  who  has  just 
got  in  and  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to.  Sometimes  he  does  not 
get  in.     vSo  it  is  not  dependable. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  with  the  drag  on  certain 
brake  shoes  greater  than  on  other  brake  shoes,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  wear,  there  is  any  tendency  to  flat  wheels  at  times? 

A.  They  are  very  careful  to  keep  their  brake  cylinders  of 
very  uniform  travel.  That  is  something  that  we  steam  railroaders 
do  not  always  have.  But  they  keep  them  of  uniform  travel  and 
that  is  tested  when  they  test  the  light  and  load  feature  of  the 
brake.  They  use  a  uniform  brake  shoe  but  of  course  brake  shoes 
very  in  coefficient  of  friction,  but  they  do  not  vary  enough  to 
cause  a  wheel  to  slide.  The  brake  shoe  pressure  only  utilizes 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  force  necessary  to  slide  the  wheel.  They 
have  not  had  many  slid  wheels  in  the  New  York  Subway.  Of 
course,  if  the  wheel  slipped  the  train  would  run  on  for  a  distance 
of  something  better  than  520  feet,  because  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion between  a  sliding  wheel  and  rail  is  less  than  that  of  a  rolling 
wheel  and  rail. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  find  it  necessary  to  use  any  sand  to  aid 
friction  in  making  a  stop? 

A.     They  do  not  use  sand  in  the  New  York  Subways. 

Q.  When  the  engineer  passes  a  danger  signal  and  the  brake 
is  automatically  applied,  is  it  applied  in  its  emergency  or  just  its 
ordinary  application? 

A.  It  is  thrown  into  the  emergency  application,  which  is  a 
stop  in  520  feet. 
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Q.  1  have  understood  that  when  the  brake  goes  on  in  emer- 
gency it  is  likely  to  throw  the  passengers  down. 

A.  In  the  New  York  Subway  they  get  the  emergency  even,' 
day  in  the  week,  especially  it  they  are  a  little  behind  time. 

PRESIDENT  :    Is  there  any  further  question? 

.AIR.  I).  J.  REDDING:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  of 
any  questions  I  want  to  ask  the  professor  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
want  to  offer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  talk  he  has  given 
us.  He  has  told  a  wonderful  story  about  the  tremendous  amount 
of  business  being  handled  by  these  Xew  York  Subways,  and  the 
prominent  part  which  a  former  member  of  this  club.  Mr.  \\  alter 
Turner,  now  deceased,  took  in  making  it  possible  to  handle  the 
business  by  development  of  a  better  brake  than  that  with  which  the 
cars  were  originally  equipped. 

The  thought  that  such  a  great  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  by  a  better  brake  operation  is  one  which 
I  dare  say  has  not  been  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  railroad 
men.  The  wonderful  part  of  Professor  Endsley's  talk  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  can  come  here  without  any  particular  preparation 
and  tell  us  so  much  of  the  details  of  the  operation  of  these  sub- 
ways,  when,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never  worked  on  the  subways 
or  had  very  much  to  do  with  their  construction  or  operation,  and 
it  indicates  the  immense  amount  of  information  that  the  professor 
has  stored  up,  and  I  know  from  talking  to  him  on  other  matters 
that  he  is  equally  well  informed  on  many  other  subjects  entirely 
foreign  to  the  operation  of  a  subway.  I  feel  that  he  must  have 
a  kaleidoscopic  mind  full  of  pictures  covering  various  subjects, 
any  one  or  dozen  of  which  he  can  release  and  throw  on  the  screen 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  the  professor  for  this  interesting  talk. 

(The  Club  showed  its  appreciation  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote 
of  thanks  I . 

PRESIDENT:  May  we  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  D.  M. 
Howe,  read  the  report  of  that  committee  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT 
A.  Stucki,  Engineer,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Frank  G.   Minnick,   Assistant   General   Manager,   Pittsburgh   & 
Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
George  W.  Wildin,  General  Manager,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

SECRETARY 
J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TREASURER 
F.  H.  Stark,  1700  Ridge  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

L.  H.  Turner,  Special  Representative  to  Vice  President,  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,   Chairman. 

D.  J.  Redding,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

F.  R.  McFeatters,  General  Superintendent,  Union  R.  R.  Co. 

A.  G.  MitcheH,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  McNulty,  Rosslyn  Farms,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Code,  General  Manager,  Jefferson  Southwestern  R.  R.  Co. 

D.   M.  Howe,   Railway  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Spielmann,  Asst.  to  General  Superintendent,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

H.  H.  Maxfield,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  System, 
Southern  Division. 

Frank  J.  Lanahan,  President,  Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Samuel  Lvnn,  Master  Car  Builder,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R.  Co. 

D.  F.   Crawford,   A^ice   President,   Locomotive    Stoker   Co. 
Geo.  D.  Ogden,  Traffic  Manager,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.   System, 

Eastern  Region. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE 

E.  C.   Sattley,  Vice  President,  Champion  Sales  Co.,  Chairman. 
C.   O.   Dambach,   General    Superintendent,    Pittsburgh   &   West 

A'irginia  Ry  Co. 

E.  A.  Johnson,  General  Sales  Manager,  Duff  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  J.   Searles,   Schaefer  Equipment   Co. 

J.  A.  Beattie,  General  Superintendent,  McKeesport  Connecting 
R.  R.  Co. 
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RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

F.  H.  Freshwater,  Sales  Agent,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Chair- 
man. 

W.  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Sales  Representative,  Davis  Brake  Beam  Co. 

J.  L.  Smith,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Ry.  Co. 

S.  E.  VanVranken,   Purchasing  Agent,  Locomotive  Stoker  Co. 

M.  A.  Smith,  Asst.  Supt.  M.  P.,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R.  Co. 

Col.  H.  C.  Nutt,  President  and  General  Manager,  Monongahela 
Railway  Co. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

J.  A.  Ralston,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Union  R.  R.  Co.,  Chair- 
man. 

H.  E.  Chilcoat,  Manager,  Clark  Car  Co. 

A.  D.  Chittenden,  Supt.  Transportation,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

J.  L.  Cunningham,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  System. 

E.  J.  Devans,  General  Superintendent,  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Ry.  Co. 

Harry  B.  Kelly,  General  Road  Foreman  of  Engines,  Pitts- 
burgh &  Take  Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

Col.  James  Milliken,  President,  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory. 

R.  M.  Long,  Air  Brake  Inspector  and  Instructor,  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

M.  W.  Clement,  General  Manager,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  System, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 
E.  Emery,  Railway  Supplies,  Chairman. 
Henry  F.  Gilg,  Sales  Manager,  Penn  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
Jos.  H.  Kummer,  Supt.  Orders,  Fort  Pitt  Malleable   Iron  Co. 

SUBJECT  COMMITTEE 
Chas.  Orchard,  Traffic  Department,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
John   B.   Wright,   Asst.   to   Vice   President,    Westinghouse   Air 
Brake  Co. 

J.   S.   Lanahan,   Vice   President,   Fort   Pitt   Malleable   Iron   Co. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  forward 
the  record  of  ballots  to  the  members  by  mail,  it  being  understood 
that  any  member  of  the  Club  is  privileged  to  nominate  any  person 
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lor   an   office   if    he    is    not   satislied    with    the    nominations    of    the 
committee. 

SECRETARY  CONWAY  :  It  is  early  and  before  we  adjourn 
i  wonder  if  the  members  of  the  Club  would  not  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  President  as  to  his  experiences  in  Europe  this  past 
summer?  He  has  just  returned  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  made 
some  observations  that  would  be  of  interest  to  railroad  men  as 
to    railroad   operations    abroad. 

PRESIDENT  OGDEN:  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Conway 
to  make  this  request,  and  frankly  it  is  just  a  little  disconcerting, 
as  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  First  of 
all,  this  was  my  first  trip  to  Europe,  and  was  undertaken  with 
my  family  merely  for  our  own  pleasure  and  education.  I  used 
their  various  service,  sometimes  third  class,  sometimes  first  class, 
on  day  trains,  and  had  the  experience  of  a  trip  by  night  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  approximately  400  miles. 
Their  passenger  service  cannot  fail  to  impress  you  favorably.  Their 
passenger  cars  (called  carriages)  are  lighter  than  ours  and  ride 
very  smoothly. 

The  speed  of  long  distance  trains  is  quite  remarkable,  averag- 
ing on  some  runs  nearly  60  miles  per  hour  for  a  distance  of  say 
200  miles.  On  these  long  distance  trains  they  observe  a  practice 
that  is  considered  very  hazardous  in  this  country — in  fact  is  pro- 
hibited on  some  of  our  roads,  which  we  would  term  a  "riving 
switch,"  but  designated  as  "slip  runs"  over  there.  Some  of  the 
long  distance  high  speed  passenger  trains  have  as  many  as  four 
of  these  "slip  runs."  There  may  be  two  or  three  cars  in  each 
slip,  with  a  marker  on  the  last  car  to  indicate  whether  it  is  the 
first,  second  or  third.  There  is  a  guard  in  charge  of  each  slip 
who  is  furnished  with  a  key  which  controls  the  mechanism,  dis- 
connecting the  air,  or  vacuum,  as  they  call  it.  running  at  a  speed 
of  upwards  of  60  miles  per  hour,  and  allowing  the  slip  to  drift 
into  the  station  and  come  to  a  stop.  Passengers  in  the  carriages 
need  not  necessarily  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  as 
the  engineer  does  not  need  to  "give  the  slack"  and  the  stop  is 
made  perfectly  without  any  abruptness.  I  inquired  of  an  inspector 
at  Paddington  Station,  London,  if  they  ever  had  any  accidents 
under  this  practice,  and  was  told  there  never  had  been  one  in  his 
experience  of  man}'  vears.  Their  guards  are  men  of  long  service, 
and  besides  there  is  also  a  very  careful  inspection  made  and 
a  survey  of  weather  conditions  before  the  train  leaves  the  terminal, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  very  dense   fog,  the  key  is  taken  from  the 
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guard  and  >lip>  not  made  on  that  date,  but  the  train  makes  the 
authorized   >t<>p>,  carrying  the  cars  through  to  the  end  of  the  run. 

The  engines  are  very  graceful  in  design,  and  not  nearly  as 
a-  our-.  The  layman  i>  very  much  impressed  with  the 
attractive  line>  and  the  mechanism  i>  apparently  very  much  more 
delicate  than  on  American  roads,  which  i>  possible  because  of  their 
lighter  equipment;  al>o  becau>e  of  the  more  level  country,  together 
with  many  other  condition:-,  including  absence  of  grade  crossings, 
etc..  etc.  Under  the  system  of  operation  outlined,  a  passenger  run 
maintains  a  high  rate  of  speed  quite  uniformly  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles. 

The  railroad>  of  England  are,  I  think,  very  efficiently  man- 
aged. Following  the  World  War  some  400  individual  lines  were 
divided  into  four  groups  and  placed  in  charge  of  one  operating 
organization  for  each  group,  taking  over  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  individual  companies  and  utilizing  those  men  in  the  larger 
amalgamation.  The  ranking  officer  is  the  General  Manager.  Thev 
also  have  a  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  whom  the 
General   Manager  is  accountable. 

It  wa>  my  plea;-ure  to  have  luncheon  with  Sir  Felix  I.  C. 
Pole.  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Paddington 
Station.  London,  who  had  risen  to  his  high  position  from  the 
ranks ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  common  with  European  railroads  to 
select  their  principal  officers  from  men  who  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks.  It  may  be  from  the  train  service,  which  was  only 
recently  made  possible,  but  more  generally  it  is  from  the  office 
force-. 

The  tickets  are  not  collected  by  the  train  conductor.  In  most 
instances  their  stations  are  so  arranged  that  passengers  must  pass 
out  a  given  gate,  and  the  tickets  are  collected  at  destination. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  ticket  collector  as  you  leave 
the  railroad  station,  as  there  are  sufficient  inspectors  to  keep  the 
crowd  moving  in  one  direction.  The  penalty  in  England  for 
attempting  to  defraud  the  railways  is  very  severe,  and  this  may 
be  a  partial  explanation  for  adoption  of  the  plan  to  collect  tickets 
at  destination. 

The  baggage  arrangement,  as  we  would  term  it,  but  as  they 
de-ignate  it.  "luggage."  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on  our  system. 
People  who  are  accustomed  to  taking  several  trunks  find  it  more 
or  less  difficult  to  pursue  that  custom  when  traveling  in  Europe. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  travel  over  there  is  to  have  only  the 
c—cntial  luggage  in  a  couple  of  hand-bags,  which  can  be  taken 
into  the  compartment.     If  you  have  too  much  luggage,  i.  e.,  several 
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suit  cases,  they  can  be  deposited  in  a  luggage  van  which  is  carried 
on  the  train  for  that  purpose.  The  baggage  is  marked  with  a 
tag  with  a  large  letter  representing  your  given  name,  and  when 
the  destination  is  reached,  the  luggage  is  assorted  corresponding 
with  the  letter  on  the  tags.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  their  bag- 
gage arrangement  over  there  is  more  simple,  and  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  to  the  passenger  than  the  use  of  trunk  or  trunks  in 
this  country,  where  you  have  to  wait  at  destination  for  delivery. 
It  is  also  very  apparent  that  passengers  in  Europe,  as  a  rule,  travel 
with  much  less  luggage  than  Americans  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  railroads  in  this  country  find  it 
a  very  great  burden  to  meet  the  baggage  requirements  today  sat- 
isfactorily. There  is  such  an  enormous  quantity  at  peak  periods 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  places  to  handle  it  expeditiously,  and 
particularly  to  accomplish  delivery  at  destination  with  the  exact 
ness  required  by  the  owner  upon  arrival  in  a  large  city. 

They  have  a  pension  system  that  upon  casual  observations 
would  differ  somewhat  from  ours.  One  thing  they  give  the  man 
the  option  to  play  a  little  earlier  than  do  the  railroads  in  this 
country. 

In  connection  with  Prof.  Endsley's  very  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  tonight.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  impressions 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  subways  in  London.  This 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  around  London,  and  I  used  the  service 
very  frequently.  When  you  become  acquainted  with  the  subway 
system  you  can  travel  miles  and  miles,  and  distances  are  rather 
great  at  times,  at  very  little  cost  and  with  great  satisfaction,  as 
efficiency  in  operation  is  apparent  on  every  hand.  They  are  single 
tube  subways,  and  in  talking  with  Prof.  Endsley  prior  to  the 
meeting  this  evening,  I  suggested  that  the  subways  in  our  country- 
would  be  much  more  attractive  if  similarly  constructed.  With  the 
single  tube  operation,  the  air  is  all  moving  in  one  direction  and 
ventilation  is  very  much  better  than  what  we  have  in  this  country 
with  double  track  subways  and  the  constant  churning  of  the  air 
by  l rains  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

There  are  very  few  attendants — you  have  to  be  your  own 
guide  almost  entirely,  but  in  the  cars  they  have  a  list  of  the 
stations  that  you  can  readily  follow.  You  know  where  you  wish 
to  go,  and  when  you  enter  the  car,  by  glancing  at  the  list  of 
stations,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  stops  until  your 
destination  is  reached  without  the  aid  of  any  announcement.  You 
surrender  your  ticket  when  you  leave  the  subway,  and  the  fare 
depends  upon  the  distance. 
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I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  that  would  be  of  especial 
interest,  and  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  I  was  not  over  there  to 
railroad  but  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  vacation,  and  I  had  it. 
Thank  you. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDING:  As  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  of 
England  were  taken  under  government  control,  and  operated  by 
the  government. 

PRESIDENT:  Following  the  war  there  was  legislation  passed 
that  required  the  amalgamation  to  take  place  by  a  certain  date 
voluntarily,  and  if  it  was  not  accomplished  by  a  certain  date,  it 
would  be  accomplished  by  process  of  law.  The  amalgamations  were 
made  voluntarily,  and  in  most  of  the  four  systems  that  now  exist, 
comprising  the  former  400  separate  lines,  the  original  conditions 
have  not  been  very  much  disturbed,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
retained  the  same  operating  officers,  and  the  wise  General  Man- 
ager has  pursued  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  not  attempted  to 
radically  reorganize  those  official  staffs. 

MR  D.  J.  REDDING:  I  understand  many  of  the  railroads 
of  England  were  government  controlled  and  they  are  not  so  now, 
that  is,  there  have  been  companies  formed  to  operate  those  rail- 
roads privately,  they  are  not  government  operated  railroads. 

PRESIDENT:  I  think  they  are  all  privately  owned  and 
operated  now. 

MR.  D.  J.  REDDING:  In  other  words,  they  had  government 
control  and  gave  it  up. 

PRESIDENT:  My  impression  is  the  English  roads  were  all 
independently  owned  and  are  so  today.  Furthermore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  government  operated  roads  in  France,  you  would 
all  vote  in  favor  of  the  English  roads.  On  the  French  railways 
there  is  not  the  same  delicacy  of  touch,  there  isn't  the  same 
courtesy  upon  the  part  of  the  employes,  but  in  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  explain  that  this  may  in  part 
be  due  to  Americans  not  speaking  their  language,  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  I  were  asked  for  an  opinion  based  on  observation  as  a 
tourist,  I  would  say  that  the  service  on  the  government  owned 
railroads  of  France  is  not  nearly  as  actractive  as  the  service  on 
the  independently  owned  and  operated  lines  of  Great  Britain. 

PRESIDENT :  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before 
the  meeting,  Secretary  Conway  has  provided  the  usual  attractive 
luncheon,  and  we  will  now  take  a  recess  to  partake  of  it. 
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There  being  no  further  business,  upon  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

(At  this  meeting  President  Ogden  presented  the  following 
paper :) 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh : 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  present  at  one  of  our  meetings  again, 
particularly  as  my  term  as  President  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  every  one  of  our  sessions  that 
I  have  attended  has  proved  an  inspiration  and  help  in  my  work 
and  has  many  times  over  repaid  the  trouble  and  effort  required  in 
my  journey  here  from  Philadelphia. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  just  now  at  the  height 
of  their  traffic  movement  for  the  present  year.  It,  therefore,  seems 
worth  while  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  see  just  where  we 
stand.  We  Americans  are  so  accustomed  to  continuous  progress, 
and  to  the  constant  making  of  new  records  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  commerce,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  unduly  appre- 
hensive and  alarmed,  and  sometimes  even  hysterical,  at  the  recur- 
ring periods  of  slowing  down  and  moderate  recession  in  trade 
which  invariably  overtake  us  after  any  unusual  burst  of  activity. 
We  make  all  comparisons  with  the  last  boom  instead  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  line  of  normal  or  average  progress. 

Now  1923  was  one  of  our  red  letter  years  of  prosperity  and 
good  times.  We  shattered  all  previous  records  of  production  and 
turn-over  in  almost  every  line  of  industry  and  commerce.  We 
moved  all  our  standards  of  living  up  many  pegs  and  accustomed 
ourselves  to  look  upon  as  the  common  necessities  of  life  many 
things  which  a  few  years  ago  wTere  everywhere  regarded  as  lux- 
uries. We  spent  more  money  per  capita  upon  our  individual  needs 
and  amusements  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds  than  was  ever  spent 
before  in  the  whole  of  history,  by  the  people  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  In  short,  we  were  going  at  a  pace  which  all  of  our  past 
experience  could  have  told  us  must  be  followed  by  a  breathing  spell. 

This  year  we  have  been  having  the  breathing  spell,  and  many 
good  people  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  because  we  have  not 
been  doing  better  than,  or  even  quite  as  well  as  in  1923.  They 
forget  that  we  have  been  running  far  ahead  of  1922  and  1921 
and  have  been  keeping  even  well  in  advance  of  the  most  active 
years  of  the  war,  when  the  tremendous  production  of  munitions 
and  supplies  so  greatly  swelled  the  totals  of  industrial  output. 

If  the  present  year  were  really  a  bad  one  in  business,  the  fact 
would   with   absolute   certainty  be   reflected   in   the   figures   of    rail- 
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road  traffic,  which  for  three  generations  have  been  acknowledged 
a.-  Diir  mo>t  certain  and  infallible  index  of  the  relative  activity 
of  production  and  trade.  When  we  examine  the  traffic  figures  for 
1924.  what  do  we  find?  We  discover  that  up  to  the  last  week 
m  August  the  total  car  loadings  on  American  railroads  had 
exceeded  30.500.000  cars,  as  compared  with  32.000.000  in  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  the  record-breaking  year  1923,  and  26,700,- 
000  in  1922.  So.  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year 
we  are  less  than  S  per  cent  behind  the  best  year  ever  known  and 
more  than  14  per  cent  over  the  figures  of  two  years  ago.  That 
is  not  such  a  discouraging  showing,  after  all.  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it.  Moreover,  everyone  seems  to  be  agreed  that  busi- 
:ie>^  is  distinctly  improving  and  the  remaining  months  of  the 
present  year  are  likely  to  make  a  still  better  comparison  with  1923 
and  earlier  years. 

The  number  of  surplus  freight  cars  has  been  reduced  to  not 
much  over  250.000,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  owned. 
That  is,  of  cour>e.  :-till  an  unnecessarily  liberal  margin,  but  it 
must  be  recalled  that  even  through  the  tremendous  traffic  boom 
which  marked  the  closing  month  of  1923,  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain an  average  margin  of  over  50.000  cars  above  the  requisitions 
of  shippers,  and  were  quite  properly  proud  of  the  fact  as  being  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  improved  efficiency  in  management 
and  in  the  utilization  of  our  facilities. 

We  have  again  reached  the  point  at  which  weekly  car  loadings 
have  touched  the  million  mark,  or  not  greatly  under  the  average 
for  the  closing  quarter  of  1923.  Indeed,  but  for  abnormal  condi- 
tions in  special  industries,  notably  coal,  which  are  due  to  special 
causes,  it  seems  likely  that  the  current  volume  of  railroad  traffic 
would  now  be  running  very  nearly  parallel  with  last  year. 

In  this  survey,  what  lesson  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  draw 
from  the  current  situation?  The  facts  are  that  railroad  traffic  in 
general  is  only  moderately  below  the  high  records  of  last  year, 
that  it  is  moving  toward  parity  with  those  records,  and  is  sub- 
stantially above  that  of  any  previous  year.  Yet  in  practically  all 
lines  of  business  the  present  volume  of  trade  is  not  accepted  as 
satisfactory  and  there  is  ever}-  expectation  that  when  we  have 
really  "good  times''  again,  the  volume  of  commerce  will  be  much 
above  its  current  levels.  What,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a 
sensible  outlook  with  regard  to  the  future  of  railroad  traffic. 

To  me  there  seems  only  one  answer.  It  is  that  history  is 
practically  certain  to  repeat  itself  and  that  the  next  time  the  trend 
of  busine.-s  sets  definitely  upward,  in  one  of  its  major  constructive 
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swings,  all  old  records  in  the  demands  upon  the  railroads  for 
transportation  service,  including  those  of  1923,  will  be  shattered, 
and  new  ones  set  up  in  their  places.  Whether  the  moderate  increase 
in  business  activity  now  being  noted  is  the  real  beginning  of  such 
a  swing,  I,  of  course,  have  no  means  of  knowing  and  would  not 
even  feel  warranted  in  expressing  an  opinion.  But  that  the  swing 
will  come,  in  the  due  and  proper  course  of  time,  is  about  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  that  can  be  in  the  future  course  of  human  affairs, 
that  is,  if  we  are  justified  in  drawing  any  conclusions  at  all  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  Railroads  and  their  patrons  alike,  if  these 
views  are  reasonable,  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  breathing  spell  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  time 
when  the  demands  for  railroad  service  and  accommodations  will 
exceed  the  normal  capacity  of  existing  facilities. 

It  was  in  such  spirit  as  this,  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  that  the 
directors  of  my  own  company  recently  authorized  the  purchase  of 
10,000  new  all  steel  box  cars,  the  placing  of  the  orders  for  which 
constituted  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  steel  and  equip- 
ment markets  for  some  months  past.  The  cars  were  not  ordered 
primarily  because  any  immediate  serious  shortage  exists.  They 
were  ordered  to  forestall  and  anticipate  future  demand,  and  because 
equipment  prices  and  money  rates  offered  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  such  purchases  than  has  existed  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Policies  of  far-sighted  common-sense  optimism  have  always  in 
the  long  run  proved  wise  and  profitable  for  well-located  and  effi- 
ciently managed  railroad  systems,  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
natural  in  a  country  whose  total  railroad  traffic  doubles  once  in 
about  every  dozen  years,  and  it  is  important  that  our  railroad 
managements  should  be  free  to  put  such  policies  promptly  into 
effect  when  favorable  conditions  present  themselves.  The  present 
situation,  in  fact,  merely  serves  to  provide  additional  emphasis  for 
the  need  of  permanently,  and  definitely,  constructive  and  helpful 
policies  in  railroad  regulation  and  in  the  entire  attitude  of  govern- 
ment toward  transportation,  in  order  that  the  railroads  may  at  all 
times  be  in  a  financial  position  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  future 
needs  and  the  growth  of  traffic. 

Turning  to  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  situation,  the 
present  condition  of  the  railroads  is  noteworthy  for  the  remark- 
able extent  and  importance  in  the  economies  and  increased  effi- 
ciency of  operation  which  have  been  effected  in  recent  years.  To 
gain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  developments,  it  is  necessary 
to  build  up  a  little  historical  background. 
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You  will  all  doubtless  recall  thai  a  period  somewhat  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Hon.  Louis  I).  Brandies,  now 
a  member  6f  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  a  practicing  attorney. 
startled  the  country  with  the  assertion  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  were  "wasting  a  million  dollars  a  day."  What  he  appeared 
to  mean,  upon  careful  examination  of  his  remarks,  was  that  under 
the  conditions  of  operation  as  separate  companies,  there  were  cer- 
tain duplications  and  other  factors,  incidental  to  railroad  operation, 
by  the  elimination  of  which  he  figured  upward  of  $300,000 ,000  a 
_\ear  might  he  saved.  This  viewpoint,  of  course,  totally  failed  to 
take  account  of  the  offsetting  advantages  of  competition  in  stim- 
ulating progress  and  improving  standards  of  service.  Aside  from 
that,  his  conditions  were  not  everywhere,  in  the  best  informed 
circles,  looked  upon  as  capable  of  standing  the  test  of  statistical 
accuracy.  Nevertheless,  h\>  utterances  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion and  undoubtedly  did  the  railroads  a  vast  amount  of  totally 
unwarranted  harm,  particularly  as  many  people  were  ready  to 
accept  the  easily  inferred  conclusion  that  if  the  government  ran 
the  railroads  as  a  non-competitive  system,  that  sum  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day  might  be  saved. 

The  war,  of  course,  supplied  a  test  which  was  totally  unex- 
pected at  the  time  Mr.  Urandeis  made  his  assertions.  The  govern- 
ment took  the  railroads  at  the  close  of  December,  1917,  and  kept 
them  until  the  close  of  February,  1920.  There  was  no  saving  of 
a  million  dollars  or  any  other  sum  per  day  during  that  period.  On 
the  contrary,  expenses  were  increased  $6,200,000  a  day. 

For  the  six  months  which  followed  the  close  of  Government 
operation,  during  what  is  called  the  "guarantee  period,"  the  Gov- 
ernment retained  control  of  labor  policies  and  conditions,  and  in  the 
course  of  those  six  months  added  $2,681,000  more  per  day  to  ex- 
penses, making  the  total  increase  in  expenses  of  operation,  from 
the  beginning  of  Government  control  to  the  close  of  the  "guar- 
antee period,"  $8,881,000  per  day. 

It  would  of  course  be  grossly  unfair  to  assert  that  that  vast 
increase  in  operating  expenses  might  have  been  totally  avoided  had 
the  railroads  remained  under  the  management  of  their  owners. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  what  has  happened 
since  the  close  of  the  guarantee  period,  on  September  30,  1920,  re- 
membering that  the  intervening  period  has  been  one  in  which  very 
lew  of  the  country's  great  industries  have  found  it  possible  to  ef- 
fect any  very  striking  economies,  while  many  of  them  have  found 
it  impossible  to  introduce  any  economies  at  all. 
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A  compilation  very  recently  made  of  the  per  diem  costs  of 
railroad  operation,  now  and  four  years  ago,  is  very  illuminating  in 
this  connection,  and  deserves  more  attention  on  the  part  both  of 
railroad  interests  and  the  general  public  than  it  has  received. 

This  compilation  shows  that  between  .September,  1920,  and 
June,  1924,  the  managements  of  the  railroads,  working  under  con- 
ditions of  unusual  difficulty,  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  daily  costs 
of  operating  the  Class  1  railroads  of  the  United  States  by  the  great 
sum  of  $4,852,000  per  day.  This  means  that,  in  four  years,  private 
management  has  been  able  to  wipe  out  all  the  increased  costs  in- 
curred during  the  guarantee  period  and  a  full  third  of  the  entire 
increased  costs  incurred  during  the  whole  period  of  government 
operation. 

That  is  really  an  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude  and  one 
of  which  every  one  who  helps  to  produce  railroad  service,  or  is 
one  of  its  users,  should  look  upon  as  a  cause  of  pride  and  con- 
gratulation. It  means  that  a  vast  and  healthy  degree  of  deflation 
has  been  effected  in  the  railroad  industry  since  the  immediate  post 
war  period,  and  that  while  the  work  is  doubtless  still  not  fully 
completed,  railroading  can  show  a  degree  of  progress  in  the  return 
toward  a  normal  and  permanently  sound  basis  of  operation,  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  country's  other  great  branches  of 
industry  or  commerce. 

The  truth  that  freight  service  on  American  railroads  is  rela- 
tively the  cheapest  and  most  efficiently  produced  thing  in  the  world 
today,  was  strikingly  brought  out  by  some  compilations  recently 
prepared  by  Dr.  David  Friday,  an  eminent  economist,  formerly 
head  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  now  head  of  the 
Transportation  Institute  at  Washington.  Dr.  Friday  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  at  existing  rates  a  railroad  has  to  haul  a 
ton  of  freight  forty-eight  miles  to  earn  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
ink,  115  miles  to  buy  a  monkey  wrench,  and  3,350  miles  to  pay 
the  day's  wages  of  a  train  crew. 

While  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  degree  to  which  the 
American  railroads  have  regained  their  balance  from  the  disturbed 
conditions  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
military  asset  of  the  highest  importance.  This  thought  was  par- 
ticularly emphasized  when  the  nation  observed  Defense  Day,  earlier 
in  the  present  month,  as  an  occasion  for  a  general  survey  of  our 
military  strength  and  resources.  You  may  be  interested  in  the 
views  expressed  upon  this  subject  by  President  Samuel  Rea,  of 
the   Pennsylvania  Railroad   Company,   in  a  public   statement   issued 
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at  the  request  of  the  Army  authorities.  Mr.  Rea  expressed  the 
hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Defense  Day  celebration  would 
be:  "To  concentrate  public  attention  more  clearly  upon  the  outstand- 
ing importance  of  our  railroads  as  potential  resources  of  military 
protection."  Continuing,  Air.  Rea  said:  "Transportation  is,  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  basic  considerations  in  con- 
ducting the  strategy  of  war.  For  this  reason,  in  some  countries, 
the  military  value  of  railroads  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon 
as  of  greater  importance  than  their  commercial  aspects,  and  indeed, 
many  of  the  European  lines  were  deliberately  built  and  planned 
with  a  first  thought  to  their  utility  in  war. 

Our  own  country  does  not  need  to  go  that  length : ;  but  we 
should  realize  clearly  that  the  railroads  must  be  a  vital  factor  in 
any  plans  of  national  defense  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  develop 
and  progress.  If  the  fostering  of  a  merchant  marine  is  important 
for  possible  use  in  case  of  war,  let  me  state  my  own  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  fostering  and  encouraging  of  railroads,  which  are 
the  physical  ties  of  our  national  unity,  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. 

For  commercial  reasons  alone  our  country  requires  the  best 
railroads  it  can  have,  and  needs  a  helpful  and  constructive  attitude 
toward  the  transportation  industry  on  the  part  of  our  legislative 
and  regulative  bodies.  When  we  add  to  these  considerations  the 
vital  part  the  railroads  would  necessarily  play  in  the  conduct  of 
any  war,  and  particularly  should  our  shores  be  invaded,  railroad 
"baiting"  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  deliberate  assault  upon  our  na- 
tional safety  and  the  undermining  of  our  means  of  protection." 

Whether  in  peace  or  war  our  railroads  are,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  a  national  asset  in  value  and  importance  sceond  to  none,  and 
the  wisest  and  most  sincere  of  our  political  leaders  will  always  deal 
with  them  upon  that  basis.  Railroad  baiters  have  deservedly  for- 
feited public  confidence,  and  just  as  surely  as  this  is  true  does  it 
follow  that  those  who  promise  constructive  policies  toward  trans- 
portation deserve  the  support,  and  I  may  add,  the  votes  of  all 
thinking  citizens.  I  know  of  no  better  or  more  important  thought 
than  this  to  leave  with  you  at  this  time,  when  national  elections 
of  such  importance  are  about  to  be  decided. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,   Secretary. 
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M.  of  W.  Department.  Film  Pictures  of  the  Invisible  by  the 
Picture    Service   Corp.    of    Chicago. 

November,  1923— "The  Jewels  of  Industry.  Discovery,  Development  and 
Practical  Uses  of  Carborundum."  By  Francis  Botcman  of 
Niagara  falls.  "Railroad  Water  Supply."  By  E.  f.  Mason,  As- 
sistant M.   M.,  Pennsylvania   System,  Rcnovo,  Pa. 
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Jauuarv,  1924— "More  Miles  Per  Locomotive  and  More  Tuns  Per  Car."  By 
./.  /.  Bernet,  President ,  N.   Y.   C.  &  St  L.  R.  R.   Annual    Dinner. 

March,  1934— "What  [s  the  Mosl  Satisfactory  Method  from  a  Traffic  De- 
partment, Superintendent  of  <  ar  Service  or  Freight  Agents' 
Viewpoint."  By  W.  B.  Errington,  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Railroad; 
R.   A.   Munsch,   Cot    Agent,  Lehigh    Valley  Railroad. 

May,  192-1 — "Errors  in  Billing."  By  C.  L.  Leonard,  General  Agent,  South 
Buffalo  Railway."  "Proper  Inspection  and  Preparation  of  a  Box 
Car  for  Grain  and  Flour  Loading."  By  W.  II.  Sitterly,  G.  C.  I., 
Pennsylvania  System.  Buffalo.  "Is  It  Preferable  to  Provide  an 
Outside  Inspection  Pit  Where  Locomotives  Can  Be  Inspected 
and  Minor  Repairs  Done  Previous  to  Placing  Locomotives  in 
Engine  House?"  By  F.  L.  Huston,  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania  System, 
Olean,  N.  Y.  "The  Modern  By-Product  Coke  Oven  and  Its  Ap- 
plication." By  C.  J.  Ramsbcrg,  Vice  President,  The  Rappers 
Company. 

WESTERN  RAILWAY  CLUB 

Bruce   V.    Crandail,   Secretary,    1824   Lytton   Building, 
14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

September,   1923 — No  paper. 

October,    1923 — "Personnel    and    Public    Relations."    By    Henry    Bruere. 

November,  1923 — "Minute  Men  of  the  Constitution."  By  General  Charles 
G.   Dawes. 

December,   1923 — "Locomotive  Scheduling  and  Control."    By  L.   C.  Bowes. 

February,    192-1 — "The    Constitution."     By   Harry    F.    Atieood. 

March,    192-1 — "The  Three   Cylinder   Locomotive."   By  George   G.    Jones. 

April,  1924 — "Serviceability  and  Economics  of  100  Per  Cent  Locomotives." 
By    C.    A.    Seley. 

May,  192-1 — Annual  Dinner.  "Some  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Modern  Po- 
litical  Thought."   By   F.    I!'.   Sargent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RAILROAD  CLUB 
Wm.   E.   Cade,   Jr.,   Secretary,  683   Atlantic   Avenue,   Boston,   Mass. 

October,  1923 — "Looking  Ahead."  By  R.  H.  Aishton,  President,  American 
Railway   Association. 

November,  1923 — "A  Railroad's  Contribution  to  the  Development  of  a 
Nation."  By  D.  C.  Coleman,  Vice  President,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific   Railway. 

December,  19^3 — "The  Evolution  of  Air  Brakes  for  Steam  Road  Service." 
Bv  George  Terwilliger,  General  Air  Brake  Inspector,  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.    &    H.    R.    R. 

January,  192-1 — "Functions  of  the  Store  Department."  By  U.  K.  Hall,  Gen- 
eral Supervisor   of  Stores,    Union   Pacific   Railroad. 

February,  192-1 — "The  Locomotive  of  Today."  By  James  Partington,  Esti- 
mating   Engineer,   American    Locomotive    Co. 

March,   192-4 — Forty-First  Annual   Meeting,  Election  of  Officers  and  Reports. 

April,  192-1 — "The  Passenger  Car  Up-to-Date."  By  C.  E.  Barba,  Superin- 
tendent,   Osgood    Bradley    Car    Co. 

May,    192-1 — Annual    Dinner.    No   paper. 

ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY  CLUB 

B.   W.   Frauenthal,   Secretary-Treasurer,   Drawer  24, 
M.  &  P.  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

September,  1923 — "Railroad  Kings  Are  Dead.  Attacks  Upon  Constitutional 
Foundation."    By   Hon.    Harry    B.    Howes. 

October,  1923 — •" Railway  Electrification."  By  Homer  K.  Smith,  Railway  En- 
gineer,   Westing/louse    E.    &    M.     Co. 
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November,  1923 — "The  Extension  of  the  City  Limits."  By  Hugh  K.  Wag- 
ner, President,  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Conference.  "Europe  Five 
Years  After  the  Armistice."  By  the  Rev.  William  Scarlett, 
Dean   of   Christ   Church   Cathedral,  St.   Louis. 

December,  1923 — "Some  Fundamentals  in  Transportation  Economics."  By 
N.  D.  Bailantine,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,    Baltimore,    Md. 

January,  192-1 — "Development  of  the  Modern  Locomotive  Engine."  By 
Grafton  Greonough,  Vice  President,  Baldi^in  Locomotive 
Works,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

February,  1924 — -"The  Manufacture  of  Genuine  Old-Fashioned  Knobbled 
Charcoal  Iron,  Lap-Welded  Iron  and  Steel  Boiler  Tubes,  Boiler 
Plates  and  Locomotive  Firebox  Steel,  Flanged  and  Dished 
Heads,  and  Steel  Cars."  By  G.  A.  Richardson,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

March,  1924 — "Economic  and  Engineering  Reasons  Underlying  Replace- 
ment of  Steam  Engines  by  Electric  Locomotives."  By  A.  H. 
Armstrong,  Engineer  Railway  Department,  General  Electric 
Company. 

April,  192-1 — "The  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  by  Various  Processes 
and  the  Making  of  Tubular  Products."  By  R.  J.  Kaylor, 
Yoimgstozvn    Sheet    &    Tube     Co. 

May,  192-1 — "Our  Railroads — Their  Rates  as  Affected  by  Consolidation, 
Taxation,  Federal  Control."  By  W.  A.  Colston,  V.  P.  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  "The  Barkley  Bill."  By 
Fesius  J.    Wade,   President,   Mercantile    Trust   Co.,   St.   Louis. 

THE  RAILWAY  CLUB  OF  PITTSBURGH 

John   D.   Conway,    Secretary,    1841    Oliver   Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

September,  1923 — "Motor  Transportation."  By  Prof.  L.  W.  Mdntyre,  De- 
partment   of    Civil   Engineering,    University    of    Pittsburgh. 

October,    19^3 — Annual    Meeting.      No    paper. 

November,  1923 — "What  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  Means  to  the 
Railroads."  By  William  E.  Mott,  Director  of  College  of  Engi- 
neering^  Carnegie    Institute    of     Technology. 

December,  1923 — "Human  Factor  in  Industry."  By  S.  F.  Fannon,  of  the 
Sherman    Service. 

January,  192-! — "The  Present  Railroad  Situation."  By  Elisha  Lee,  Vice 
President,     Pennsylvania     Railroad     System,     Central    Region. 

February,  1924 — "What  Has  Happened."  By  Hon.  George  A.  Post,  New 
York     City. 

March,  1924 — "Mining  and  Transportation  of  Raw  Products  Going  Into 
the  Manufacture  of  Steel."  By  George  A.  Richardson,  Bethle- 
hem   Steel    Co. 

April,  1924 — -"Railway  Electrification."  By  F.  E.  Wynne,  Manager  of 
Railway    Equipment    Department,    Westiugliouse    E.    &    M.    Co. 

May,  1924 — "Gas."  By  William  O.  Yant,  Gas  Chemist,  Pittsburgh  Experi- 
ment   Station,     U.    S.    Bureau    of    Mines. 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY  CLUB 

C.  R.  Crook,  Secretary,  53  Rushbrooke  St., 
Pt.  St.  Charles,  P.  Q. 

September,    1923— "What    Is    Your    Material    Handling   Problem?"    By   E.    T. 

Spidy,   Assistant    Superintendent,   Dominion.    Engineering    Works, 

Montreal. 
October,     1923— "Accidents :     Their     Cause    and     Prevention."      By    G.     Kelt, 

Safety     Engineer,     Canadian     National     Railzuays. 
November,    1923— "Railway   Signaling."     By   C.    W.   Parker,  Signal  Engineer, 

Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 
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December,   1923 — No  meeting  owing  to  death  of   Baron   Shaughnessy. 

January,  192-1 — "Some  Recent  Notable  Locomotives."  By  James  Parting- 
ton,   Estimating    Engineer,   American    Locomotive    Co. 

February,  1924— "Ventilating  and  Heating  of  Railway  Passenger  Cars." 
By  A.'.  F.  Nystrom,  Engineer  of  Design,  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul 
Railway. 

March,  1924 — "The  Railways'  Material  Investment."  By  L.  C.  Thompson, 
Chief    of   Stores,    Canadian   National   Railways. 

April,  192-1 — "A  Sketch  of  Postal  Organization  Through  the  Ages."  By 
V.    Gandet,    K.    C.    Postmaster,    City    of    Montreal. 

SOUTHERN   AND    SOUTHWESTERN   RAILWAY    CLUB 

A.  J.  Merrill,  Secretary,  P.   O.   Box  1205, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

September,  1923— "Incorrect  Method  of  Using  Fuel  Oil."  By  H.  A.  An- 
derson,   Chief   Engineer,    Mahr   Manufacturing    Co. 

November,  1923 — "Electrification  of  Machine  Shop  Tools."  By  L.  IV. 
Scott  Alter,  American    Tool    Works. 

Januarys,  1924 — "The  Progress  of  Woodworking  Machinery  in  Efficiency 
and  Safey."  By  S.  P.  Egan,  J.  A.  Pay*  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

March,  192-1 — "Storage  Batteries  in  Railroad  Service."  By  Charles  IV. 
Bell,    Electric    Storage    Battery    Co. 

May,  1924 — "Coal  Conservation."  By  Major  A.  J.  Law,  M.  M.,  N.  C.  & 
St.    L.    Railway. 


THE     ANNUAL    MEETINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY    ARE    HELD    IN 

CONNECTION      WITH      THE      CONVENTIONS      OF     THE 

MECH.     DIV.,     AMERICAN     'RAILROAD     ASSOCIATION 

Chairman,    Bruce   V.    Crandall,    Western   Raihvay    Club. 
Vice   Chairman,  A.   J.   Merrill,  Southern   &  Southwestern  Railzvay   Club. 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Harry    D.    Vought,    Nezv    York    Railroad 
and    Central    Railzvay    Clubs,    Nezv    York    City. 
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STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 

OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 


Official  Proceedings — Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  published 
monthly  (except  June,  July  and  August,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  April  1,  1924. 

State  of  Pennsylvania    | 

r  ss : 
County  of  Allegheny 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  D.  Conway,  Secretary,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Official  Proceedings — Railway  Club 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Publisher,  Official  Proceedings,  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Editor,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th  Ward,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Managing  Editor,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th 
Ward,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Business  Manager,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th 
Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President,  Geo.  D.   Ogden,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Vice  President,  A.  Stucki,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary,  J.   D.   Conway,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Treasurer,   F.   H.    Stark,   Coraopolis,   Pa. 

Known    Bondholders — None. 

J.   D.   CONWAY,   Secretary. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  24th  day  of  March,   1924. 

SUE  B.   FRITZ,   Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  February  21.    1927.) 


A.  R.  A.  Standard  Type  "D"  Couplers 

Pitt   Couplers,   Penn   Couplers 
for  Cars  and  Locomotives. 

Pitt  Pivoted  and  A.  R.  A.  Type  "D"  Couplers 
for  Passenger  Equipment  Cars. 

Steel  Castings  for  Railroad  Use. 

THE  McCONWAY  &  TORLEY  COMPANY 

48th  St.  &  A.  V.  Ry.,  Arsenal  Station, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DUPLEX   LOCOMOTIVE   STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand  Fired  Engines 

Mechanical  Coal   Pushers 

For   Locomotive    Tenders 

Over  7000  of  Our  Stokers 

In  Service  On  80  Railroads 


LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main    Office    and    Works,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

150    Broadway  Munsey    Building  Railway    Exchange 

New   York  Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE   EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC    OR    GAS 


£D 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York        Chicago        St.  Louis        Boston        Philadelphia        San  Francisco        Montreal 


KING 

METALLIC   /S\  PACKINGS 

C  I    Ju  ...  „  ^  „  i.  ;  „  „    /  /$/  1  a  (A  \      King  Head  Boring  Lathe 

for      Locomotive        I  Mm  Kini  Sanders 

Piston      Rods,      Valve    VH&jJjyO^/       KinS    Indestructible     Oil 

Stems  and  Air  Pumps     \^^/      Sec£P.Jy  Latch 
THE  U.  S.  METALLIC  PACKING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JOHNS  'MANVIIXE  RAIIRQAD  SUPPLIES 


Asbestos  Roofings  No.     82     Moulded     Packing    Cups 

Asbestos  Packings  Locomotive  Spiral  and        Expander        Rings        for 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Pipe  Covering  Power   Reverse   Gear  Cylinders 

Asbestos  Shingles  Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Ebony   &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood  Orangeburg Underfloor  Duct  System 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake  Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    o» 

Cylinders  J^L^^S.  service. 

High  Temperature   Cements  ^WMUm\  Refl"igerator  Car  Insulation 

Industrial  Flooring  /    PflTOg- 1  Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 

Locomotive  Lagging  I      raH  Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 

Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air   \     %gttUrk  /  Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 

Pump.      Throttle,      Valve  Stem,     V...-";^  t /  Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 

Cab  Cock.  Gaskets,   etc.  thccontweIW  ing  and  Siding. 


BLaarngcehesc;tnies56  JOHNS-M ANVILLE,  Inc.    newcityyork 


RAILWAY  STEEL-SPRING  CO. 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL     OFFICE,     30     CHURCH     STREET,     NEW     YORK 

BRANCH     OFFICES— CHICAGO,     ST.    LOUIS,    ST.     PAUL,     WASHINGTON,     D.     C. 


"How  We  Increased 

Car  Miles  Per  Day" 

TN  improving  "car  miles  per  day"  the  cam- 
•*•  paign  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
has  been  conspicuously  successful. 

One  contributing  factor  has  been  the  stop- 
page of  many  previously  unnoticed  leaks  of 
car  time. 

You  who  are  still  striving  for  betterment  in 
car  mile  records  may  be  interested  in  one 
surprising  improvement  that  is  chargeable  to 
better  car  wheels. 

A  large  system  reports: 

"Cars  using  Davis  "One- Wear"  Wheels  are 
averaging  higher  car  mileage  than  other  cars." 

The  improvement  is  due  not  only  to  reduc- 
tion in  withdrawals  for  "slid  flats",  "shell 
outs"  and  "brake  burns"  but  also  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  wheel  contour  conditioning  which 
laid  out  many  of  the  other  cars. 


American  Steel  Foundries 

HEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

OFFICES  WORKS 

General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.        Butler,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  170  Broadway  New  Castle,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:    Fisher  Building  Hammond,   Ind. 

STEEL  AND  COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from  our  Standard  Designs, 
or  according  to   Specifications  of  Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Under  frames 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum     solicited 


Union  Stee!  Casting  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 

CAR  HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  Nat.  Bank     San  Francisco,  Hobart   Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada,  65   Dalhousie   St. 


Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

— CARS — 

CASTINGS  FORCINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE    FACILITIES    FOR   REPAIRING    CARS 

OFFICES 
New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


Established  1832  Incorporated  1900 

M.  B.  SUYDAM  COMPANY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES     AND     JAPANS 

Telephone  General  Offices 

Island  and  Preble  Avenues 
Cedar   3148  North  Side,  Pittsburgh 
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BRADY  BRASS  COMPANY 

ORIGINAL    AND    SOLE   MANUFACTURER    OF 

CYPRUS     BRONZE     BEARING     METAL 

(Adopted   by   the  U.   S.  R,   A.   during   the   War,   and   by   the 

American    Railway    Association    as    "Grade    B,"    in    June,    1920) 

USED    TODAY     WHEREVER    RAILROADS    ARE    OPERATING 

Locomotive  Castings — Journal  Bearings — Motor  Bearings 

General    Office    and    Works,    JERSEY    CITY,    N.    J. 


E«.l  43^  Slrott 


THE  SUPER 


COMPANY 
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Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

FORGING 


Dieter   Lock  and   Holding   Nuts 

STANDARD  SAFETY  NUT 
CORPORATION 


30  CHURCH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Martin    J.    O'Brien    Company,    Inc. 

RED  D^VIL  RIVET  CUTTERS 

JACKSON   ELECTRIC  TIE  TAMPERS 

PETERSON  PATENTED  TRACK  SHIFTERS 

STANWORTH  INTERCHANGEABLEiTOOLS 

Court  0850      Pittsburgh      Union  Bank  Bldg. 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE— 

Locomotives,     Cars,     Bridges,     Rails,     Track     Fastenings,     etc.,     must 

be    of    the    highest    quality    of    materials    and    first    class   workmanship. 

Bulletin    20    and    21    Tell    How    P.   T.    L.    Can    Serve    You. 

PITTSBURGH    TESTING    LABORATORY 

Inspection  Engineers  and  Chemists 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GRAHAM  BOLT  &  NUT  CO. 


PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hot  Pressed  Nuts,  Cold  Punched  C.  &  T. 
Nuts,  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Washers,  Etc. 


GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  Furnace  and  a  Fuel  for  Every  Railway  Application 

COAL  OIL  GAS  ELECTRIC 


JOHNSON 

Babcock  Water  Gauge 
Protector 


The  original  Babcock  Safety  Protector,  improved 
to  give  liberal  thnee-vision  opening  and  easy  re- 
moval    of    glasses    for    cleaning. 


The     only     safe,     yet     absolutely     accurate, 
gauge     protector    ever    designed. 


water 


Has  extra  heavy  cast  bronze  casing,  double  ob- 
servation glasses,  each  of  one-quarter  inch  plate 
glass,  Baborjck  outlet  for  steam,  hot  water  and 
broken  glass,  if  tube  bursts,  and  new  lighting 
feature     increasing     efficiency    100%. 

In     use    by     leading    railroads     everywhere. 

Write   today    for    descriptive    pamphlet    and    prices. 

Johnson  Bronze  Company, 

NEW     CASTLE,     PA. 


BRAKE  BEAMS    s  - us 

Built-Up    Types 


AND 


Brake  Beam  Supports 


DAVIS  "SOLID  TRUSS"  PASSENGER  BEAM 
ALSO 

Pressed  Steel  Journal  Box  Lids 

DAVIS  BRAKE  BEAM  CO. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Sales   Office:    1602   Oliver   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


THE 


Bf^Wlll^^ 


OF 


ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING 


GOULD    COUPLER   CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 


DEPEW,  N.  Y. 


Open  Type 


g&C  Roller  Side  Bearing 

Unlimited  travel  type 

WHEN  the  roller  is  in  the  central  position,  it  rotates  on  the 
periphery;  when  forced  to  either  end  of  the  housing,  it  re- 
volves  on   the    trunnions,    thus    producing    the    unlimited 
travel  action. 

All  wearing  parts  are   made    of  high-carbon   material,  specially 
heat  treated  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  for  all  classes  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  as  well  as  for 
locomotive  tenders,  whether  old  or  new. 

SEND  FOR   OUR  LATEST  LITERATURE 

We  Q  &  C  Company,  90  West  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 


STUCKI 

Side  Bearings 

A.    STUCKI    COMPANY 
OLIVER  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


NATIONAL  CAR  WHEEL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


"STAR  SPECIAL" 

Reg.    U.    S.    Patt.    Off. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS 


WORKS: 

Rochester,    N.    Y.         Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Sayre,    Pa.        Cleveland,    O. 

New    York   City,    N.   Y. 


General     Offices: 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

New    York    Office : 

2040    Grand    Central    Terminal 

Phila.    Office: 

301    LIBERTY    BUILDING 


DIAMOND      PERFECTO      and      IMPROVED      PERFECTO 

type     reinforced     DRIVER     BRAKE     SHOES     and 

DIAMOND  "S"  types  of  reinforced  Engine 

Truck,  Tender  and  Car 

BRAKE  SHOES 

Are  made  and  sold  under 

U.  S.  Patents  and  Registered  Trade  Marks 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

30  CHURCH   STREET,  NEW  YORK 
332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 
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Used  by  the  Officers  of  all  Railroads  on 

The  North  Jlmerican  Continent 

Issued  Quarterly 

bscription    Price,    $5.00    per   annum 

Single  Copies,  $2.00 

Advertising  rates  on  application 


THE    OFFICIAL    RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT    REGISTER 

ISSUED    MONTHLY 

Descriptive  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  of  the  Railways  and 

Private  Car  Companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Subscription  Price,  $15.00  per  annum:  Single  Copies,  $2.00. 


THE  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  PUBLICATION  CO. 

J.  ALEXANDER  BROWN,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
424-  West  33rd  Street  New  York 


A.  R.  A.  STANDARD  "D"  COUPLERS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

National  Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Co 

SUCCESSOR    TO 

THE   NATIONAL   MALLEABLE   CASTINGS   CO. 

GENERAL    OFFICE— CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

Sales    Offices:      Cleveland,    Chicago,    Indianapolis,    Toledo,    East    St.    Louis,    111 

Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrose    Park,    111.,    New    York.    Philadelphia, 

Washington,     San    Francisco,    St.     Louis,    Detroit. 

Works:        Cleveland,      Chicago*     Indianapolis,     Toledo,      East      St.      Louis,      111 

Sharon,    Pa.,    Melrcse    Park,    111. 


SERVICE  OUR   MOTTO 

"THE   PACKING  THAT   PACKS" 

METALLIC      PACKING      FOR      LOCOMOTIVE      PISTON 
RODS,  VALVE   STEMS  AND  AIR  PUMPS. 

The    Paxton-Mitchell    Co.,    Omaha,    Neb.,    U.    S.    A. 

W.  S.  Murrian  Co.,  Southeastern  Sales  Agents, 
Rooms  8  and  9  Cal  Johnson  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED    1S84 

nTE^\  SIPE'S  JAPAN  OIL 

^JAMfs  b  siPt &  Z0M      "Strengthens,     Dries     and     Waterproofs; 

9o»r.M  ?*!i^r  Add    Sipe's    Japan     Oil    and    Improve    the    Paint." 

IN     DAILY     USE     BY     ALL     LEADING     RAILROADS    IN    THE     UNITED     STATES 
Manufactured    Only    By 

Chicago, III.  JAMES  B.  SIPE  &  CO.  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


]jr)-^W"-m  Send  for  our  new  booklet — the  most  thor- 

*"■'  I   fyC  ough  discussion  of  rust  prevention  ever  pub- 

m0N  +  M'fJk!=RUST  Hshed.      NO-OX-ID    has    a    wide    range    of 

Tfw>  Original  Bust  Preventive  uses  in  Railway  Service. 

Samples  Gladly  Furnished. 

DEARBORN    CHEMICAL    COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Laboratory  and  Works,  Chicago. 

J.  A.   CRENNER,  District  Manager. 

Pittsburgh  Office,  710  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone,  Grant  3437. 


Farlow  Draft  Attachments 

Pressed  Steel  Side  Frames! 

Malleable  Iron  Journal  Boxes! 

THE   SYMINGTON   COMPANY! 

Successor    To 
THE   T.    H.    SYMINGTON    COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago       Baltimore] 


Boston 


Rochester 


Ball's 

Varnish  Remover 


OXOLIN 

REGISTERED 
THE    IDEAL    PAINT    OIL 


B.C. 
Spirits 


Ball  Chemical  Co. 


CHICAGO   Office, 

63  W.  Van  Buren  Street. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Patented    February  20,   1923 

Schaef er  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For   Freight,    Passenger  and   Engine   Tender   Equipment 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections  are  made  from  one 

piece  open  hearth  Steel;    Jaws  drop 

forged;   no  welds. 

They  are  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  long,  hard  service. 

They     afford     economy     in     maintenance     and     reduce 
replacements  by  one-half. 

WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE   LITERATURE 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
OLIVER    BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


ALCO   REVERSE   GEARS 

In   successful  operation  in  all  classes  of   service  for  four  years 
without   change   in  design. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  CO 

30  CHURCH  ST.,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 

Machine  Tools 


Heavy    Driving    Wheel    Lathe 

Is  considerably  heavier  than  any 
previous  model  and  is  especially  de- 
signed for  high  production.  Takes 
wheels  on  axles  having  either  inside 
or  outside  journals,  maximum  di- 
ameter on  tread  74-inch  and  84- 
inch. 

Ask     for     special     catalogue. 


FOR     LOCOMOTIVE,     CAR     AND 
RAILROAD      REPAIR      SHOPS. 

Also  complete  machine  tocl  equip- 
ment for  general  machine  shop  as 
well  as  electric  [traveling  cranes, 
trolleys  and  hoists,  jib  and  wall 
cranes,    and    steam    hammers. 


Pratt  and  Whitney 
Small  Tools  and  a 
complete  equipment 
of  M.  C.  B.  Stand- 
ard Gauges  can  also 
be    furnished. 


«# 


General    Offices: 

Broadway 

New  York  City 

Frick    Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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WEOTKHOUSE 
FRKTIOJSL  DRAFT  £EAR6 


Built  by  the  originators  of  the 
Friction  Draft  Gear  principle. 


WESTJtfGHOUSE  JMR  BRAKE  CO. 

"Wflmerdintf »  Pa« 


Westinghouse 
Electric  Arc  Welding  Outfits 

have  reduced  the  repair  costs  in  many  railroad  shops. 
They    save   their   cost   in   three   months'   time. 
Full  information  on  request. — Booklet  3049-A. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Motors  for  Railroad  Shops 

Pressed-Steel    Types    for    either    alternating    or    direct 

current.     Rugged,  serviceable,  efficient  and  long  lived. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


Sales  Offices  In  All 
Large  American  Cities 


EAST  PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Baldwin     Locomotives 

For    Every    Class 

of    Service 

We  co-operate  with  railway  companies  in  designing 
and  building  locomotives  to  adequately  meet  any  re- 
quirements. No  matter  how  difficult  may  be  the 
operating   conditions,    a    Baldwin    can    be   built    to   give 

the   results   desired. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh     Representative,     C.     E.     Hale,     375      Union     Arcade     Building 


*■ 


Security  Sectional  Arch 


saves  1  0  per  cent,  in  coal,  no  matter  what 
other  vitalizing  factor  or  device  you  may 
have     or     apply     on     your     locomotive. 

Ask  us  how  this  is  done. 


American  Arch  Company 

New  York  /S>i,  Chicago 


Four  to  Six  Men  to  a  Car — 


Finishing  the  interiors  of  pressed  steel 
passenger  cars  offers  plenty  of  work 
for  the  "Little  Giant"  Electric  Drills 
used  in  this  big  plant. 
There  are  wall  linings,  moldings  and 
other  "trimmings,"  luggage  baskets, 
etc..  to  be  attached  and  a  hole  must  be 
drilled  in  the  metal  shell  for  every 
screw.  So  the  "Little  Giant"  in  each 
man's  tool  kit  is  as  important  and  as 
frequently  used  as  any  other  tool  in 
his  possession.  Light  in  weight,  with 
the  load  correctly  distributed ;  simple 
in  construction;  accurate  and  durable, 
and  a  motor  that  does  not  run  hot. 


Each  with  a 
Little  Giant' 
Electric  Drill 


Where  the  nature  of  the  work  de- 
mands a  portable  drill  that  will 
stand  hard  steady  use,  the  safe  choice 
is  a  "Little  Giant"  Electric  DrilL 
Send   for  the  catalog. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

6  East  44th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


•Blrmlnghi 

•Boston  Denver 

'Chicago  'Detroit 

•Cincinnati  £1  PaSD 


nd  "Service  Braaci 
Brussels 


Cleveland     Houston          'New  York  SaltLakeCity  Tulsa 

Denver       "Los  Angeles     *  Philadelphia  'San  Francisco  Baale 

'Minneapolis    'Pittsburgh  Seattle  Berlin         Christians 

New  Orleans    Richmond  *St  Louis  Bombay     Dalren 


Havana  London  Montreal 

Helsingtors  Manila  Osaka 

Honolulu  Milan  Pans  *Sao  Paulo        Tokyo 

Johannesburg  'Montevideo  *Rlo  do  Janeiro    Seoul  'Toronto 


BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS  ••LITTLE   GIANT  P 
-CHICAGO   PNEUMA  COMPRESSORS  •  -VAC 

GIANT  OIL,  AND   C  «^cT5t-- 
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Electric 


Tools 


FLANNERY 
GREASE    CUPS 

are   the   solution   of   your   Grease   Cup 
problems. 

A  patented  locking  device  holds 
the  plug  in  place — cannot  come  off 
or  become  lost.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  most  economical  Grease 
Cups  yet  designed  for  railroad 
service. 

Flannery   Grease   Cups   should   be   installed   on   your   locomo 
tives   today.     Write   us   about   your   requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible,  Stay- 
bolts,  Tate  Threaded  Flexible  Staybolts,  Water  Space 
and   Radial   Stays. 

Flannery   Bolt   Company 

FLANNERY   BUILDING,   3528   FORBES   STREET, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HUNT-SPILLER   IRON 

HAS    THE 

Strength  and  Wearing  Qualities 

THAT   ARE    .ABSOLUTELY    NECESSARY    IN' 

LOCOMOTIVE  CASTINGS 

PRICES    MODERATE  RESULTS    GREAT 

Manufactured     Only    By 

Hunt-Spiller    Manfg.   Corporation 

W.   B.   LEACH,   President  and   General   Manager 

OFFICE     AND     WORKS:  ,      „      r»T   ATT 

383     DORCHESTER     AVENUE  J-    «•    **JUA1  1, 

SO.    BOSTON,   MASS.  Vice    President    and    Sales    Manager 


GALENA 
LUBRICATION 


The    installation   of   Galena    Oils   and   Galena   Service   marks   the 
elimination   of  lubrication   difficulties. 

More    than    a    thousand    Steam    and    Electric    railroads    are    now 

using    Galena    Lubrication    Service,    which    is    giving 

daily    demonstrations    of    its    efficiency 

and  economy. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company, 

New  York  Franklin.  Pa.  Chicago 

* and  offices  in  principal  cities  - 


MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS 

"Certified" 


Trade     Mark 


Of    Quality 


Specializing    in    the    Manufacture    of    Railroad    and    Car    Castings. 

Cuaranteid    minimum    50,000    pounds    Tensile    Strength   and    10% 

Elongation.      Your    inquiries    solicited. 

FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


**** 
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ITS  APPLICATION 
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No  Dragging  Shoes 

Uniform  Shoe  Wear 

Reduced  Train  Resistance 

Eliminates  Wear 
At  Toes 
At  Hangers 
At  Lugs 

PREVENTS  DERAILMENTS 


THE  RESULT 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

Railway     Exchange     ::      Chicago 


IRE? 


nion  Spring  & 
Manufacturing  Co. 
RAILROAD  SPRINGS 

Kensington  All  Steel  Journal  Boxes 
STEEL  CASTINGS 


Lightest  and  Strongest  M.  C.  B. 
Journal  Boxes  Made 


WORKS: 
NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH   OFFICE 
300  GRANITE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK      - 
CHICAGO 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.     - 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


50  Church  Street 

Fisher  Building 

Mutual  Building 

42  Todd  Building 

Munsey  Building 

City  Centre  Building 


OFFICIAL     PROCEEDINGS 
OF 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Organized    October    IS.    1901. 

hed    monthly,    ex©  pt    June,    July    and    August,    by    The    Railway    <  lub    of 
!'       burgh,    J.     D.     Conway,     Secretary,    51S    Grandview     Ave.,     Pi  tsburgh,    Pa. 
Buttered    as    Second    Cla  -     Ma  ter    February    6,     1915,    at     the    Postoffice    at    Pittsburgh, 
under    the    Act    of    March    3,    1879. 

£j-  *xm  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1924  "£c  j£S£ 

OFFICERS    FOR    1923-1924 
President 
GEORGE    D.    OGDEN, 
Traffic   Managi  r,    P<  nnsylvania    System, 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 
First     Vice     President  Second   Vice    President 

A.     STU<  KI. 
Engineer, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

J.    Ii.    CONWAY,  F.    H.    STARK. 

Sec'y-Treas..     Ry.     Supply    Mfrs.     Ass'n..  Coraopolis,     Pa. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Executive    rommitteo 
L.   H.   TURNER.    Special   R^p.  to   V.   P.,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    J.    REDDING.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
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D.    M.    HOWE.    Railway    Supplies.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    A.    SPIELMANN.    Asst.    to   General    Supt..    B.    &    O.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

H.    H.    MAXFIELD.    Supt.    Motive    Power,    Pennsylvania    System.     Wilmington,     Del. 

FRANK    J.    LANAHAN.    President.    Fort    Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

SAMUEL    LYNN.    Master    Car    Builder.    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    McKces    Rocks,    Pa. 

D.  F.    CRAWFORD,    Vim    Pres..    Locomotive    Stoker    C  ..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Finaroe    Committee 

E.  C.   SATTLEY.    Vice    President.    Champion    Sales    Company.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
C.    O.   DAMBACH.    Gen.    Supt..    P.    &    W.    Va..    Ry.    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

E.    A.    JOHNSON.    General    Sales    Mgr..    Duff    Manufacturing    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
E.     J.     SEARLES.     Schaefer     Equipment     Co..     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

G.  W.    WILDLN.    General    Mgr..    Westinghouro    Air    Brake    Co..    Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Membership     Committee 
J.    A.    RALSTON.    Mechanical    Engineer.    U/nion    R.    R..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
H.    E.    CHILCOAT.    Manager    Clark    Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

A.    D.    CHITTENDEN.    Supt..    Transportation,    B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
J.    L.    CUNNINGHAM,     Supt..    Motive    Power.    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

E.  J.    DEVANS.    General    Supt..    B.    R.    &    P.    Ry..    DuBois.    Pa. 
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F.  G.    MINNICK.    Asst.    General    Mgr..    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

En'ertainment    Committee 

E.  EMERY.     Railwav     Supplies,     Pittsburgh.     Fa. 

HFNRY    F.    GILG.    Sales    Mgr..    Pern    Iron    &    Ste°l     Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
JOS.    H.    KUMMER.    Supt.    of    Orders.     Fort    Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Reception     C-mmit'e- 

F.  H.    FRESHWATER.    Sali  s    Agent,    Pressed    Steel    Car    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
W.    E.    FOWLER.    JR.,     Spies    Rep..     Davis    Brake    Beam    C   ..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

J.    E.    HAYNES.     Master    Mechanic,     Standard     Steel     Sprint!     Co.,     Coraopolis,    Pa. 
J.    L.    SMITH.    Sup-,    Motive    Power,    Pittsburgh    &    West   Virginia    Ry. 
S.    E.    VANVRANKEN.    Purchasing    Agt.,    I-ocomotive    Stoker    Co..    Pitt -burgh,    Pa. 
H.    M.   WOLF.    Road   Fore,    of   Engines.    P.    &•    L.    E.   R.    R.,    Youngstown.   Ohio. 

Subject    Committee 
JOHN     F.     LENT.     Traffic    Mgr..     Canton     R.     R.     Co..     Baltimore.     Md. 
E.     B.     DEVILBISS.     Supt.     M.     P..     Penna.     R.    R.     System.     William  port.     Pa. 
WM.    J.    KNOX.    Mechanical    Engineer.    B.    R.     &     P.    Ry..    DuBois.    Pa. 
CHAS.    ORCHARD.    Traffic    Dept.,    Carnegie    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
JOHN   B.   WRIGHT.   Asst.   to  V.   P..    Westinghouse   Air  Brake   Co.,  Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Past     Presidents 

*J      H.    McCONNELL October,        1901.  to  Oct-ber.  1903 

L      H      TTTvrR  Moveuih-r,   1903.  to  October,  190o 

F      H      STA.EK  Nov  -n-.-i     1    "   .   to  Oc   ~bs  ,   130V 

*H      W      WATTS  November.   1907.  to  April,        1908 

D   '  J     'REDDING  November,   1908,    t     October,   1910 

F.'     r!     McFEATTERS Novnibe-,   191<>,  to  0-t~ber.   1912 

A       G       MITCHELL  November,  1912,  to  Oetobsr,   1914 

v'    m'    McKTI  TY  November,   1914,  to  October,   1916 

I      f      CODF  KwMh  i     l-       to  October     1317 

n      M     HOW  '-   ■""''«      ,-1"    to  October.  Ivl8 

J.      A       ^PIFLMANN  **>   *«*   ■■     n-     to  Oe  obc   ,   1019 

H      H      MAXFIELD  November,  1919,   I      October,  19.0 

FRANK     J       I  VxAHAX  \-,rvr>:c       13?.C     io  Owober.  1921 

5AMUEI<      IYNN  '\'.t  .-em'-tr.   I    ..1     tc  O:  ob®r,   1-;-- 

D.     F.     CRAWFORD November,   1922,  to  October,   1923 

* — Deceased. . 

Meetings    held    fourth    Thursd?y   of    each    mon'h    except    June,    July    and    August 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OCTOBER  23,  1924 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  English  Room  of 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m..  President 
Geo.  D.  Og'den  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  registered. 


MEMBERS 

Adams,  Frank  T. 
Adams,    Walter   A. 
Ains worth,    J.    H. 
Ambrose,   W.    F. 
Anderson,   A.   E. 
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Bihler,    L.    C. 
Blaklev,   T.    M. 
Boate,   H.   S. 
Bond,    W.    W. 
Bonhoff,    E.    L. 
Bowery,    Frank    J. 
Brann,  W.   S. 
Braun,   Otto   F. 
B rower,    T-    E. 
Brown,  C.  C. 
Biuncr,  E.  E. 
Bnmer,  H.  L. 
Burk,  Geo.  C. 
Burkholder,  Geo.  M. 
Campbell,  J.  T. 
(  arson,    John 
Cherry,    'las.   T. 
Claik,    C.    C. 
Clark,  Chas.    H. 
Code,    Chas.    ]. 
Code.    J.    G.  ' 
Conlon,   John    F. 
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Council,  Win.  H.,  Jr. 
Conway,   J.    D. 
Cooper,    J.    P. 
Courtnev,    Harry 
Crawford,    D.    F. 
Crenner,  Jos.  A. 
Cronin,  M.  F. 
Cruikshank,  J.  C. 
Cunningham,  Howard  L,. 
Cunningham,  J.  L. 
Cunningham,    R.    1. 
Deckman,     E.     J. 
Dehne,    G.    C. 
Devans,    E.    J. 
Dierker,   R.    H.   L. 
Doyle.     Win.    E. 
Dunbar,   Harold   F. 
Durkin.    fas.    E. 
Eagan,   David   F. 
Edwards,   Clifton  H. 
Emery,    E. 
Endsley,  Louis  E. 
England,  Alexander 
F'aix,    Joseph 
Fike,    James    W. 
Finegan,     Leo 
Fink,    Peter   J. 
Fischer,   George   E.  A. 
Fisher,  John  J. 
Fitzsimmons,   E.    S. 
Forrest,    C.    H. 
Fowler.   W.    E.,   Jr. 
Freshwater.    F.    H. 
Frey,    A.    R. 
Lurch,    Geo.    J. 
Gammiere,   E.  J. 
Gardner.    Geo.    R. 
Gaw,    F.   W. 
Gibson,    Gomer   A. 
Gilg,    Henry    F. 
Glenn,  J.   H. 


Coda,   P.  H. 
Grewe,    H.    F. 
Grieve,  Robert  E. 
Guay,  John  W. 
Haas,    J.    W. 
Hackett,    C.    M. 
Hale,    Chas.    E. 
Hale,    Otis    R. 
Hansen,   Win.   C. 
Harding,   Sherman  A  . 
Hawkins,   C.    M. 
Hf-adington,    R.    V. 
Henry,   C.   L. 
Herkhy,    David    T.,    Jr. 
Hershey,  Ouincy  W. 
I- logman,   Chas.   T. 
Holmes,    E.    H. 
Hoover,   Jacob  W. 
Hoover,  Robert  C. 
Howe.  D.  M. 
Hubcr,   H.   G. 
HiKhel,  Wm.  J. 
Hughes,  T.  E. 
Hulick,   E.    G. 
Hyde.    W.    B. 
James,  John  H. 
Johnson,  A.   B. 
Johnson,    E.    A. 
Johnston,   W.   A. 
Jordan,    J.    M. 
Jungbluth,    Adolph 
Kavanagh,  D. 
Kegel,  Arthur  E. 
Kelly,   H.   B. 
Kelly,  J.   P. 
Kelly,  Leo  J. 
Kessler,     Howard 
Kindle,    W.    F. 
King,   J.   W.,  Jr. 
Kirkpatrick,    H.    F. 
Knapp,   A.   D. 
Kohl,     H.    J. 
Kohute,  Hilary,  Geo. 
Kroske,    J.    F. 
Kummer,    Jos.    H. 
Lake,   Albert   H. 
Lanahan,   Frank  J. 
Lanahan,    T.    S. 
Landis,    W.    C. 
Lang,    W.    C. 
Laughlin,    Harry 
Laughlin,    Richard    J. 


Loughner,    Carl    L. 
Laurent,  Geo.  F. 
Lawson,    A.    F. 
Lehi\    Harry    W. 
Lohr,    Allen   W. 
Long,    R.    M. 
Lowry,  Wm.  F.,  Jr. 
Luddy,     Wm.     E. 
Ludwig,    C.    F. 
Lynde,    Leslie    E- 
Lynn,   William,   Jr    . 
Lynn,    Samuel 
MacKenzie,    L    B. 
Manley,   W.   J. 
Matchett,   H.   K. 
Merscher,  John 
Miller,    Ara    T- 
Miller,    Tohn 
Milliken,    C.   C. 
Minnick,   F.   G. 
Mitchell,   Frank  K. 
Mitchell,  Wm.  J. 
Moir,    W.    B. 
Montgomery.  J.   L- 
Moore,  Donald  O. 
Moran,    J.    V. 
Morgan,   A.   L. 
Morris,    J.    H. 
Moyer,  Oscar  G  .A. 
Myers,    Arnold 
Myers,  Walter  H. 
McAbee,  W.  S. 
McKee,    S.    Frank 
McKinstry,    C.    H. 
McLaughlin,    Howard   B. 
McNeill,   J.   Edward 
Nieman,   H.   L. 
Noble,    Jesse    A. 
Noonan,   W.   C. 
O'Connor,    M.    J. 
Ogden,     Geo.     D. 
Orchard,     Chas. 
Padfield,  Archie 
Painter,   Joseph 
Parke,    F.    H. 
Parker,   W.   G. 
Passino,    F.    J. 
Passmore,  H.  E. 
Patterson,  Harry  W. 
Patterson,    J.    E. 
Pehrson,    Alfred    K. 
Peoples,   Jas.    S. 
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Perkins,  Chas.  F. 
Pillar,    Michael 
Posteraro,  S.  F. 
Proft,    J.    W. 
Prouty,    Eugene 
Provost,    S.   W. 
Rabold,    W.    E. 
Ralston,    John    A. 
Rauschart,  E.  A. 
Redding,   D.    J. 
Redding,    J.    H. 
Redding,   P.   E. 
Redding,  R.   D. 
Redman,  J.  Thos. 
Reed,   Fred  W. 
Reeve,    George 
Reich,  F.  C. 
Renshaw,  W.   B. 
Rick.   Robert    C. 
Riddle,    D.    E. 
Roberts,    James   E. 
Robinson,  R.  L. 
Rogers,  Robert,  Jr. 
Roth,  Philipp  T- 
Ryan,    D.    W. 
Salisburv,   Wm. 
Saltic,    Thos. 
Sandman,  A.  G. 
Sattely,    E,    C. 
Scheck,    H.    G. 
Schrecongost,  C.  P. 
Searles,    E.    J. 
Seibert,  Wm.  L. 
Severn,    A.    B. 
Sewell,  H.  B. 
Shannon,  David  E. 
Shellenbarger,  Herbert  M. 
Shirling,    C.    R. 

Zimmerman, 


Skuce,    Chas.   G. 
Smith,   John   L. 
Smith,    Robert    M. 
Snyder,    John    W. 
Stahlman,   Miles  C. 
Steigerwald,    H. 
Stevens,    L.    V. 
Stewart,  Leonard  S. 
Stilwell,    K.    E. 
Stucki,    A. 
Styers,   J.   V. 
Sutherland,    Lloyd 
Taylor,    H.    G. 
Taylor,    Toseph   M. 
Thomas,"  E.    K. 
Timme,   W.   F. 
Tipton,   George  M. 
Trainer,   M.   N. 
Tucker,  John  L. 
Turner,    E.    Archer 
Uhler,  J.  Lloyd 
VanVranken,   S.  E. 
Walter,   W.   A. 
Walther,   G.   C. 
Warrens  ford,  Fred  S. 
Watts,    J.    J. 
Weissert,    W.    J. 
White,    A.    B. 
White,    C.    M. 
Wilkinson,   F.   C. 
Willoughby,    Frank  R. 
Wilson,    D.    L. 
Winell,  Karl  O. 
Winslow,   Sidney  H. 
Wolf,    H.    M. 
Wright,    Tames    H. 
Wyke,    J'.    W. 
Young,    F.    C. 
Samuel 


VISITORS 


Adams,    L.    F. 
Ainor,    J.     C. 
Altsman*   W.    H. 
Anderson,   F.  W. 
Arnold,     D.    R. 
Arnold,    J.    J. 
Ashton,    Wm.    A. 
Bennett,   G.   W. 
Bennett,   Raleigh   H. 
Bevan,    G.    W. 


Bevan,    P.    A. 
Beymer,    G.    H. 
Billings,    Murray   N. 
Bishop,  R.  W. 
Bochert,   Carl  G. 
Boehm,  Alex.   C. 
Boiselle,    Ray 
Bosan,    Chas.    J. 
Bosley,    N.    D. 
Boyden,    J.    A. 
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Brewer,   H.    W. 
Broge,    Carl    F. 
Brookes,    John    S. 
Brown,  W.   H. 
Burgess,   T.    S. 
Burriss,   Walter  C. 
Byer,    Jesse    P. 
Cadwalloder,    T.    M. 
Calvert,  John 
Cameron,    M.   B. 
Campbell,    G.    E. 
Campbell,    W.    M. 
Cannon,    Thos.    L. 
Carroll,    Walter    S. 
Charlton,   Robert 
Clifford,    E.    T. 
Collins.    H.    M. 
Copeland,   T.   T. 
Crawford,  H.  C. 
Craspa,    August   J. 
Davison,    B.    C. 
Denser,    J.    M. 
Duerr,    J.    B. 
Dougan,   Michael 
Dugrud,    J. 
Duncan,  T.  S. 
Durell,    W.    A. 
Elias,    Frank 
England,   D.    C. 
Ensminger,    Edgar 
Fagan,  R. 

Farrington,  Arthur  R. 
Farrington,    Robert    J. 
Fields,   D.    S. 
Fisher,  W.  R. 
Flynn,  E.  E. 
Forrester,  J.  B. 
Fox,   Geo.   W. 
Fremere,  Chas. 
Fritz,   A.   A. 
Fundis,   W.   A. 
Galbraith,  Robert  M. 
Gartside,    R.    R. 
Graham,    ]\    A. 
Griswold,  W.  W. 
Gross,    Tully  A. 
Groves,    David 
Hagan,  J.   S. 
Haller,   N.   M. 
Hann,   H.   E. 
Hansen,   Jos. 
Hare,   Scott,  Jr. 


Harper,  Paul  S. 
Hayes,  Geo.  W. 
Heisiemann,  G.  W. 
Helbling,  C.  P. 
Holmes,    R.    B. 
Horner,    R.    J. 
Howe,    Harry 
Howe,  W.  Frank 
Humes,  H.  L. 
Hykes,  W.  H. 
Jena,    Theo.    J. 
Jenkin,    J.    G. 
Jex,  W.  F. 
Johnston,   F.   Perry 
Jones,     P. 
Jones.  Richard  T. 
Jordan,  F.  M. 
Joyce,    T.   J. 
Tungbluth,   Herbert  A. 
Kelin,    A.    W. 
Kelley,    Henry   T. 
Kerr,'  Clark   R. 
Kibler,    Harold 
Kihre,     Chas. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  R. 
Kleemann,  C.  W. 
Kumer,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
Lafferty,  J.  A. 
Lamb,  W.  J. 
Lang,    Norman    E. 
Laughlin,    Jas. 
Laurent,  A.  J. 
Lawson,   A.   B. 
Leonard,  C.  W. 
Levin,  A.  J. 
Lindberg,  W.  N. 
Long,   Walter 
Loughridge,   H.  W. 
Lore,  Robert 
Lyons,  J.  C. 
Mahan,   W.    C. 
Maple,  Thos.  S. 
Markley,  F.  A. 
Marlow,   G.   A. 
Marrison,  R.  C. 
Marx,  Frank  J. 
Marx,  Gilbert  J. 
Mason,    S.    O. 
Melvin,   C.   G. 
Miller,    Geo. 
Miller,   Geo.  H. 
Miller,   W.   S. 
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Milline,    E.    H. 
Montgomery,  T.  E. 
Montgomery,  W.  E. 
Myers,   Elmer  J. 
Myers,    Francis    C. 
McBride,   J.   L. 
McCloskey,  J.  C. 
MacCumbee,  A.  C. 
McGann,   J.   F. 
Mclntyre,  R.  C. 
McKinley,  Arch 
McNabt,  John  J. 
Nauman,  H. 
Oakley,  Geo.  E. 
Oberlin,    A.    C. 
Obermeier,  L.  J. 
O'Neil,  J.  T. 
Orme,   Geo.   G. 
OrndorfT,  J.  R. 
Parker,    C.    H. 
Parsons,  T.  W. 
Patmor,   H.    F. 
Penhale,  W.  D. 
Phillips,  Wm.  U. 
Phlegar,   A.    B. 
Pickford,    Jos.    W. 
Pitt,   R.   V. 
Polchemice,    Geo. 
Peiffer,  Chas.  E. 
Purnell,    C.    S. 
Reblin,    T.    S. 
Reblin,    Walter    C. 
Record,    J.    F. 
Reinhardt,  A.  L- 
Reiser,   Fred,  Jr. 
Robinson,   G.   A. 
Robinson,  H.  J. 
Rodebaugh,  John  F. 
Rodger s,  Jos.  W. 
Rowney,   D. 
Roy,    W.     H. 
Ryan,   Wm.    F. 
Saeger,  Hugh 

Zubalv, 


Schmid,  Wr.  L. 
Schmidt,   A.   C. 
Schmitt,    A.    J. 
Schmitt,  Wm.  F. 
Schrontz,    S.   B. 
Shannon,  W.  R. 
Sherrick,  Windell  P. 
Shimer,    J.    H. 
Shriver,    Wm.    W. 
Shropshire,    Paul 
Sitterlv.   H.   W. 
Skiles,    Sidney   M.,   Jr. 
Smilev,    A.    L. 
Smith,    O.    W. 
Smith,    R.    W. 
Smith,    Sion   B. 
Sneck,    H. 
Snyder,    G.    H. 
Spencer,    J.    B. 
Stanek,  Jos.   E. 
Steadman,  E.  G. 
Stewart,    C.   D. 
Stilley,    T.    T- 
Strickler,   Floyd  M. 
Supinger.  H.  B. 
Terrill,   E.   F. 
Thornton,    H. 
Thomas,  C.  N. 
Tinker,    James    B. 
Viess,    Manuel 
Wagner,  R.  W. 
Walter,  Karl 
Waterman,    E.    H. 
WV.wood,  J.   S. 
Wentworth,  A.  S. 
Westlund,  W.  H. 
White,  A.  A. 
Whitock,    C.    E. 
Wmnett,  Clarkson 
Wilson,    H.    ). 
Wood,    H.    N. 
Wright.  Edw.  W. 
Yingling,   C.   C. 
Elmer  W. 


The  call   of  the   roll   was   dispensed   with,  the   record   of  at- 
tendance being  obtained  through  the  registration  cards. 


The   reading   of   the   minutes   of   the   last   meeting   was    dis- 
pensed with,  as  they  are  to  appear  in  printed  form. 
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The    Secretary    read    the    following    list    of   applications    for 
membership : 

Arnold,  J.  J.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  1915  Farmers 
Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  C.  C.  Clark. 

Conboy,  Norman  J.,  City  Frt.  Agt,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
41()  State  Theater  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by 
Charles  Thomas. 

Copeland,  T.  A.,  Asst.  T.  M.,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co.,  Monessen, 
Pa.     Recommended  by  Charles  Thomas. 

Cravan,  William  I.,  Machinist,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  Box  173, 
Traft'ord,  Pa.     Recommended  by  W.  A.  Johnston. 

Farrington,  Robert  J.,  Chf.  P.  W.  Insp'r.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  1149 
Wayne  Ave.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  Recommended  by  Samuel 
Lynn. 

Gellatly,  William  R.,  Asst.  Sales  Agt,  Standard  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  1120  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by 
W'm.  C.  Hansen. 

Leonard,  C.  W.,  Salesman,  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  718 
Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recommended  by  F.  J. 
Passino. 

Long,  Walter,  Walter  Long  Manufacturing  Co.,  14th  and  Muriel 
Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Recommended  by  Samuel  Lynn. 

McGrath,  John  J.,  Train  Dispatcher,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended   by   Charles   Thomas. 

Orndorff,  J.  R.,  Dist.  Storekeeper,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Glenwood 
Shops,  Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Recommended  by  J.   F.  Kroske. 

Osborne,  William  J.,  Gen.  Electric  Fore.,  Union  R.  R.,  8  Nor- 
man St.,  Duquesne,  Pa.     Recommended  by  A.  F.  Coulter. 

Rodibaugh,  J.  T.,  Gen.  Y.  M.,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co.,  McKees 
Rocks,    Pa.     Recommended   by   Charles   Thomas. 

Stinemetz,  W.  R.,  Mgr.  Heavy  Trac.  Div.  Rwy.  Sales,  Westing- 
house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  760  Hill  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Recommended  by   D.  J.   Redding. 

Toussaint,  R.,  Chief  of  Police,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.     Recommended  by  Charles  Thomas. 

Waterman,  Edwin  H.,  Asst.  Car  Fore.,  Union  R.  R.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  338,  Homestead,  Pa.  Recommended  by  A,  F. 
Coulter. 
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Weitzel,  Carl  E.,  Gang  Fore.,  Union  R.  R.,  809  Flemington  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Recommended  by  A.  F.  Coulter. 

Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Rep.,  A.  O.  Norton,  Inc.,  440  Brookline  Ave., 
Boston,    Mass.      Recommended   by    H.    E.    Passmore. 

PRESIDENT:  As  soon  as  these  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen  will  become 
members  upon  payment  of  the  year's  dues. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: George  M.  Crock,  Engineer,  Penna.  R.  R.  System,  died 
during  1923:  Joseph  Dalzell,  Foreman  Car  Inspectors,  Penna.  R. 
R.  System,  died  November  5,  1923 ;  Willard  A.  Smith,  President, 
The  Railway  Review,  died  November  29,  1923;  John  L.  Smith, 
Supt.  Motive  Power  &  Equipment,  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  & 
Northern  R.  R.,  died  April  15,  1921;  M.  E.  George,  Car  Fore- 
man, Union  R.  R.,  died  June  16,  1924. 

PRESIDENT:  An  appropriate  memorial  will  appear  in  the 
Official  Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

As  this  is  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  next  order  of  business 
is  the  presentation  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.     We  will  first  hear  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  October  23,  1924. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of 

The  Railway  Club   of  Pittsburgh. 
Gentlemen : 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  membership  and  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  23,  1924: 

MEMBERSHIP 

Reported  last  year    1,075 

Received  into  membership  during  the  year 168 

1,243 

Suspended,   non-payment   of  dues    94 

Resigned    53 

Loss   of   address    13 

Died      10 

170 

Present  membership  1,073 

Of  the  above  membership  four  are  honorary.  They  are:  D. 
C.  Buell,  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  Julian  Kennedy  and  John  A.  Penton. 
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NAMES  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS 

The  following  deaths  were  reported  during  the  year  1923- 
1924:  George  M.  Crock,  Joseph  Dalzell,  M.  E.  George,  John 
Keiser,  Stephen  C.  Mason,  Jesse  R.  Meade,  John  L.  Smith,  Wil- 
lard  A.   Smith,  E.  Thomas  and  A.   R.   Thurlby. 

FINANCIAL 
Receipts 
In  hands  of  Treasurer  at  close  of  last  year   .  .$5,346.55 

From   dues    3,165.00 

From    advertisements    1,357.88 

From  sale  of  tickets,  Smoker  Oct.  25,  1923 459.00 

Cash   collected  for  dinner  Oct.  25,   1923 172.00 

From  sale  of  Official  Proceedings 6.00 

From    incidentals    23.00 

From     interest,     Liberty     Bonds     and     Bank 

Balance   141.79 

$10,671.22 

Disbursements 
Printing  Proceedings,  notices,  mailing,  etc.    .  .$2,424.93 

Hall,  luncheon,  cigars,  etc.,  for  meetings 853.27 

Reporting  proceedings  of  meetings  180.00 

Luncheon,  entertainment,  etc.,  Smoker  Oct.  25, 

1923    830.50 

Messenger  service  and  affidavits 20.00 

Moving  pictures    50.00 

Premium  on  bond,  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  .  17.50 

Lock  box  for  Treasurer   2.00 

Incidentals     11.50 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  advertising  expenses.  735.79 

$  5,125.49 


Net  balance $  5,545.73 

Cash  is  made  up  of  $2,545.73  and  $3,000.00  in  Liberty  bonds. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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Approved:                           L.  H.  TURNER,  Chairman. 

D.  J.  REDDING  J.  A.  SPIELMANN 

F.  R.  McFEATTERS  H.  H.  MAXFIELD 

A.  G.  MITCHELL  FRANK  J.   LANAHAN 

F.  M.  McNULTY  SAMUEL  LYNN 

J.  G.  CODE  D.  F.  CRAWFORD 

D.  M.  HOWE  GEO.  D.  OGDEN 
Executive  Committee 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  directed  to  be  in- 
serted  in    the    minutes   of   the    meeting". 

PRESIDENT:  Next  we  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  23,  1924. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of 

The  Railway   Club   of    Pittsburgh. 

Gentlemen : 

I  herewith  submit  Treasurer's  report  for  year  ended  October 
23rd,  1924: 

ON   HAND  AND  RECEIPTS 

On   hand   October  25th,    1923,   including  three 

$1,000.00  Liberty  Bonds    $5,346.55 

Received    from    Secretary    during   year    4,917.38 

Interest  on  Bonds  and   Bank   Balance 141.79 

Total $10,405.72 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Paid  on  Secretary's  Vouchers,  460  to  486, 

inclusive    $  4,859.99 

Balance  October  23rd,  1924 $  5,545.73 
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RESOURCES 

Three  Liberty   Bonds,  $1,000.00  each    $3,000.00 

Cash  in  bank   2,5  io. 713 

Total  $  5,54573 

F.    H.    STARK,   Treasurer. 
Approved : 

L.  H.  TURNER,  Chairman. 

D.  J.  REDDING  J.  A.  SPIELMANN 

F.  R.  McFEATTERS  H.  H.  MAX  FIELD 

A.  G.  MITCHELL  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN 

F.  M.  McXULTY  SAMUEL  LYNN 

J.  G.  CODE  D.  F.  CRAWFORD 

D.   M.   HOWE  GEO.  D.  OGDEX 

Executive    Committee. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  directed  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and   find  them  correct  as  above  shown. 

E.  C.   SATTLEY,   Chairman, 
E.    A.   JOHNSON, 
C.  O.  DAMBACH, 
E.  J.  SEARLES, 

Members    Finance    Committee. 

PRESIDENT:   Next  in   order   is  the  report  of  the  election 
of  Officers. 

The  report  of  the  Tellers  of  Election  was  read,  as  follows : 

TELLERS'  REPORT 

PRESIDENT— A.  Stucki. 

FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT— Frank  G.  Minnick. 

SECOND   VICE   PRESIDENT— Georg-e  W.   Wildin. 

TREASURER— F.  H.  Stark. 

SECRETARY— J.  D.  Conway. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— L.  H.  Turner,  Chairman;  D.  J. 
Redding,  F.  R.  McFeatters.  A.  G.  Mitchell,  F.  M.  McNulty, 
J.  G.  Code,  D.  M.  Howe.  J.  A.  Spielmann,  H.  H.  Maxfield, 
Frank  J.  Lanahan.  Samuel  Lynn,  D.  F.  Crawford,  George 
D.  Ogden. 
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FINANCE  COMMITTEE— E.  C.  Sattley,  Chairman;  C.  O. 
Dambach,  E.  A.  Johnson.  E.  J.  Searles,  J.  A.  Beattie. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE— F.  H.  Freshwater,  Chairman; 
W.  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  J.   L.  Smith,  S.   E.  VanVranken,  M.    A. 

Smith.  Col.  H.  C.  Nutt. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE— J.  A.  Ralston,  Chairman;  H. 
E.  Chilcoat,  A.  D.  Chittenden,  J.  L.  Cunningham,  E-  J. 
Derails.  Harry  B.  Kelly.  Col.  James  Milliken,  R.  M.  Long, 
M.  W.  Clement. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE  —  E.  Emery,  Chairman; 
Henry  F.  Gilg,  Jos.  FI.  Kummer. 

SUBJECT  COMMITTEE— Charles  Orchard,  Chairman;  John 
B.  Wright,  J.  S.  Lanahan. 

PRESIDENT  OGDEN  :  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  turn  the 
chair  over  to  my  successor,  your  new  President,  Mr.  Arnold 
Stucki.  It  now  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr. 
Stucki,    President   for   the    ensuing   year. 

MR.  A.  STUCKI :  Gentlemen,  Members  and  Officers  of  The 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  : — Mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families  and  even  in  the  well  organized  Railway  Club 
of  Pittsburgh.  I  say  that  because  I  feel  that  there  are  many 
members  here  who  are  better  orators  and  far  more  able  to  as- 
sume this  position  than  I  am.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  had 
a  lively  interest  in  this  Club  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory. I  remember  just  about  twenty-five  years  ago  I  wrote  to 
our  dean,  Mr.  L.  H.  Turner,  that  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  could  not  have  a  railway  club  in  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  in 
any  other  railway  center.  Gentlemen,  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  I  was  right. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  me,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Club  from  its  very  inception 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  read  quite  a  few  papers  before  the 
Club,  some  of  which  have  gained  notice  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. One  of  them  was  first  abstracted  and  then  given 
in  full  by  the  International  Railway  Congress.  Another  one 
dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  question  of  government  ownership 
as  I  observed  it  in  Europe.  The  statements  made  in  that  paper 
proved  to  be  true,  not  because  I  could  see  farther  ahead  than 
anyone  else,  but  simply  because  history  will  repeat  itself.  May 
I  read  to  you  just  one  paragraph  of  what  I  said  at  that  time. 
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"Our  political  contests  arc,  \vc  all  know,  fought  in  a  bitter 
way,  .--imply  because  the  existence  of  so  many  employes  depends 
on  the  respective  victory.  Supposing  we  would  add  another 
million  or  two  of  such  employes,  would  not  this  fight  for  su- 
premacy become  alarming?" 

You  all  know  the  answer  to  this  and  1  will  not  read  any 
further,  but  1  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  this  chair  as  a  sales  agent  for  railroad  supplies.  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  railroading  all  my  life.  In  fact,  that 
is  all  I  know.  By  request  I  read  the  paper  on  car  construc- 
tions for  the  States  and  Canada  before  the  International  Engi- 
neering Congress,  and  in  San  Francisco  during  the  fall  of  193  5 
I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  their  Railway  Section  at 
that  time.  Railroading  is  my  hobby.  When  I  look  over  this 
crowd  here  I  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  what  we  had  twen- 
ty-five  years  ago.  We  had  no  railway  club  then  and  most  of 
us  did  not  know  what  such  a  club  meant.  We  knew  our  imme- 
diate co-workers  on  the  same  road  and  in  the  same  department, 
but  very  few  others.  Xow  things  are  different.  Mr.  Conway 
just  told  us  that  we  have  1,073  members  in  this  club.  Each 
one  of  us  has  the  opportunity  and  privelege  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  1,072  other  members  of  many  different  railroads 
and  businesses  and  different  departments,  a  thing  we  could  not 
do  before.  And,  as  our  retiring  President  just  said,  we  can 
have  all  this  for  an  investment  of  -$.'3.00.  Just  let  us  see  what 
all  we  do  get  for  this  outlay.  We  can  associate  with  our  su- 
perior officers  in  a  social  way ;  we  get  nine  Proceedings,  each 
one  of  which  is  as  good  as  any  lecture  in  a  technical  school ;  we 
get  a  luncheon  that  is  second  to  none;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  You  are  all  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  not  only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  Club.  We  want  the  information  you  have  on  hand.  Is 
it  any  wonder  the  Club  grows  as   fast   as   it  does? 

It  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I  had  in  my  garden.  Had 
a  bed  of  asparagus  and  a  few  rows  of  rhubarb  and  strawberries 
and  to  finish  off  against  my  lawn  put  in  a  row  of  red  raspber- 
ries. Shortly  after  they  began  to  spread  out  into  my  lawn 
and  I  had  to  pull  out  sprouts  continually.  To  stop  this  I  finally 
dug  a  ditch  and  put  down  a  plank,  thinking  that  would  keep 
the  roots  from  spreading  any  more.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened? In  less  than  no  time  the  roots  pushed  through  that 
plank  and  kept  on  growing  merrily.  That  reminds  me  of  our 
Railway    Club.      Xo    matter    what    conditions    are,    it    keeps    on 
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growing  and  with  the  hearty  support  of  you  all,  I  look  for  a 
continued  growth  and  a  successful  year.  You  have  made  a  good 
start  already.  You  heard  Mr.  Redding  read  the  names  of  the 
Officers  and  especially  the  Committees,  and  you  will  agree  that 
we  must  succeed  with  such  Committees. 

Before  turning  the  program  over  to  our  Entertainment 
Committee,  I  wish  to  have  you  see  and  hear  our  new  Vice 
President,  Mr.  F.  G.  Minnick. 

MR.  F.  G.  MINNICK:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  been  a  member  of  The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
meetings  as  regularly  as  I  would  have  liked,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  while  I  have  missed  some  meetings,  I  have  never  missed 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Proceedings  the  minute  they  reached 
me  and  each  time  I  felt,  either  at  the  meeting  or  in  reading  the 
Proceedings,  that  I  received  some  benefit.  That  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  you  consider  the  class  of  men  who  go  to 
make  up  The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and  who  read  the 
papers  presented  before  it.  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  its  officers.     I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  STUCKI:  There  is  just  one  other  matter. 
One  of  our  highly  esteemed  past  Presidents  has  been  asked  to 
say  a  word  to  you  and  I  will  now  call  on  him.  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Lanahan. 

MR.  FRANK  J.  LANAHAN:  When  the  eminent  French 
psychologist,  Eugene  Coue,  coined  the  world-renowned  formula 
for  all  ills,  "Day  by  day  in  every  way,  I  am  getting  better  and 
better,"  he  unwittingly,  aptly  and  accurately  depicted  the  con- 
dition of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  Each  year,  each 
month  and  each  day  it  is  better,  more  influential  and  enlarges 
not  alone  numerically,  but  increases  its  cycle  of  usefulness. 

Thoroughly  democratic  in  spirit,  it  is  the  meeting  place 
on  common  ground  of  our  citizenry.  Entirely  absent  is  class 
distinction,  for  worker  from  riff-rack  track  to  the  humble  ma- 
chinist's helper  in  the  shop,  has  the  same  standing  as  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  swivel  chair  by  the  mahogany  desk  in  the  Gen- 
eral Manager's  office.  The  educational  features  are  par  excel- 
lent. The  opportunity  is  afforded  the  membership  of  listening 
every  month  to  intelligent  presentations  of  live  topics,  and  at 
the  completion,  permission  is  enjoyed  by  every  member,  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  evening. 
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An  accurate  stenographic  report  is  given  in  official  proceedings 
and  monthly  is  this  mailed  to  the  individual  membership  and  in 
the  quiet  of  office  or  home,  can  be  perused  at  leisure  what  has 
transpired   at    the   preceding   meeting. 

Then,  too,  is  the  social  intercourse,  the  meeting  of  genial 
souls  under  the  Club's  auspices,  where  boss  and  the  employe, 
with  all  barriers  removed,  meet  man  to  man  for  the  discus- 
sion, without  any  false  sense  of  propriety.  Each  meeting  is 
followed  by  an  elaborate  and  tasty  lunch,  which,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  our  efficient  and  competent  Secretary, 
has  ever  proved  satisfactory  to  each  and  every  attendant  in  the 
past. 

When  one  realizes  that  all  this  is  secured  for  the  infinitesti- 
mally  small  sum  of  Three  Dollars,  one  wonders  how  the  miracle 
is  performed,  and  the  conclusion  is  quite  natural,  by  dissemi- 
nating this  information,  there  will  be  a  large'  influx  in  the  way 
of  applications  that  will  completely  deluge  the  Secretary  in  his 
official  duties. 

At  one  of  our  meetings  some  years  ago,  when  the  Americus 
Club  was  our  headquarters  and  there  was  under  consideration 
a  delicate  problem  between  "Government  and  Transportation 
Companies,"'  in  response  to  the  invitation  to  express  his  views 
on  the  matter  before  the  Club,  there  arose  from  rather  a  spare 
audience — for  the  night  was  most  inclement — a  gentleman  who 
was  a  stranger  to  most  of  his  hearers.  Brief  were  his  remarks, 
but  they  were  nuggets  of  wisdom  that  furnished  ample  food  for 
thought,  and  as  his  voice  was  soft,  his  manner  kindly  and  his 
words  conciliatory,  he  left  a  splendid  impression  which  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  reciting  a  particularly  effective  piece  of 
poetry,  entitled,  "We  Would  Love  Each  Other  Better  If  We 
Only  Understood."  Quite  evident,  the  members  of  the  Railway 
Club  took  literally  the  spirit  of  this  poem  and  tried  out  the 
theory  propounded  and  from  that  day  endeavored  to  know  the 
gentleman  better  and  ascertain  if  the  results  would  be  demon- 
strated in  the  better  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Tonight,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  universal  verdict  that  he  who 
recited  those  poetic  lines  at  the  old  Americus  Club  was  a 
prophet,  for  knowing  him  better  had  engendered  respect,  admira- 
tion and  pronounced  affection.  From  Committeeman,  he  arose 
by  successive  steps  through  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidency 
and  for  the  past  year,  has  been  our  chief  executive.  His  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  kindly  and  consid- 
erate manner,  his  fairness  to  all  and  an  intelligent  conception  of 
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the  functioning  as  President,  has  earned  the  approbation  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Club.  With  regret  do  we  see  him 
pass  on  to  take  his  place  as  a  Past  President  on  the  important 
Executive  Committee.  Undoubtedly  he  will  be  missed  for  the 
gremal  smile,  that  ever  illuminated  his  well  rounded  countenance, 
his  cheery  words  that  could  be  heard  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  our  large  meeting  hall,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  ever  saying 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner,  will 
be  but  a  memory.  As  our  President,  he  will  be  gone  but  not 
forgotten.  In  this  connection  there  occurs  to  me  the  thought 
of  what  he  has  attained,  so  well  expressed  by  the  writer  in  the 
verse : 

"Not  how  did  he  go,  but  how  did  he  live. 

Not   what  did  he  gain,  but   what  did  he  give. 
These    are   the   units    of   worth   to    measure    a    man 

As  a  man  regardless  of  birth. 

Xot  what  was  his  station,  but  had  he  a  heart, 
And  how  did  he  play  his  God-given  part? 

Was  he  ever  ready  with  word  of  good  cheer 
To  bring  back  the  smile  and  banish  the  tear? 

Not  what  was  his  Church,  nor  what  was  his  Creed, 

But  was  he  ever  ready  to  help  those  really  in  need? 

Not  what  did  the  piece  in  the  paper  say, 

But  how  many  were  sorry  that  he  passed  away?" 

Why,  George  Ogden,  every  single  member  of  the  Club  is 
sorry  that  you  passed  away,  and  in  some  visible  and  evident 
manner  tonight  do  we  strive  to  convey  to  you  the  sentiment 
that  fills  us  in  your  relinquishing  the  duties  of  your  high  office 
and  for  that  purpose,  present  to  you,  with  our  deep  affection, 
these  symbols  of  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done  in  our 
behalf  in  the  twelve  months  just  closing.  Collectively  they 
typify  retirement  and  we  hope  that  you  accept  them  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  tendered.  Many,  we  hope,  will  be  the 
occasions  when  midst  the  surroundings  of  your  artistic  home, 
in  company  with  your  good  wife,  that  the  ease  of  the  arm  chair, 
the  soft  glow  from  the  reading  lamp,  the  fragrance  of  the 
Havana,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  the  lounging  gown,  and  your 
feet  encased  in  the  comfortable  slippers,  that  your  thoughts  will 
revert  to  the  Club  that  you  have   served  so  faithfully  and   par- 
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ticularly  carry  the  picture  of  your  friends  assembled  here  in 
tribute  to  your  service  and  wishing-  you  God  speed  on  your 
further  journey  through  life. 

I  At  this  point  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Ogden, 
was  presented  the  following  very  handsome  and  useful  articles: 
A  reclining-  chair,  side  table,  reading  lamp,  smoking  outfit. 
lounging  robe  and  slippers.) 

MR.  GEO.  D.  OGDEX:  Well,  gentlemen.  I  just  simply 
cannot  do  it.  You  have  it  on  me  and  I  will  have  to  admit  it. 
I  simply  cannot  come  back  with  an  edequate  expression  of  my 
feelings.  Any  task  I  have  had  to  perform  this  past  year  was 
simple  in  comparison  ;  but  the  hard  task  of  this  past  year's  work 
is  now  upon  me.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It 
has  been  a  joyous  year  to  me.  I  see  such  tremendous  possi- 
bilities in  the  work  that  I  can  only  wonder  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  this  wonderful   Club. 

These  remembrances  I  shall  always  prize  highly.  I  shall 
always  think  of  the  pleasant  evenings  I  have  enjoyed  in  this 
Club.  I  hope  to  get  back  occasionally  and  when  I  do  I  propose 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  enjoy  every  moment 
to  the  utmost. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens 
very  recently  relate  a  most  delightful  story  of  an  experience  he 
had  upon  returning  to  Pittsburgh  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was 
Mr.  Schwab,  and  one  of  his  old  associates  had  arranged  a  little 
homecoming  for  him  at  Homestead  and  it  filled  his  heart  with 
joy.  He  stated  that  many  a  time  that  day  he  was  obliged  to 
force  the  tears  back.  He  told  of  one  incident  that  was  especially 
enjoyable.  There  is  an  undertaker  out  there  who  has  been  fairly 
prosperous  and  he  had  always  been  very  friendly  with  Mr. 
Schwab.  On  this  occasion  he  wanted  to  do  him  great  honor  so 
he  obtained  one  of  Mr.  Schwab's  photographs,  draped  it  with 
our  flag  and  hung  it  in  his  window  with  the  inscription  beneath 
it  in  large  letters  "WELCOME." 

I  do  want  to  commend  to  you  a  deep  interest  in  this  Club, 
it  is  most  inspiring  work,  the  most  inspiring  I  have  ever  had 
any  connection  with.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  coopera- 
tion in  the  highest  sense.  As  an  interpretation  of  that  word  it 
might  be  expressed  in  these  few  lines : 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me 
It's  seldom  that  we'd  disagree, 
But    never    having    yet    clasped    hand, 
Both  sometimes  fail  to  understand 
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That   each   intends   to   do   what's   right 
And  treat  the  other  honor  bright. 
It's  seldom  that  we'd  disagree, 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 
I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  STUCKI:  This  is  the  end  of  our  annual 
business  meeting,  and  we  will  now  turn  the  evening  over  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  Mr.  Emery,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  program. 

A  very  brilliant  and  enjoyable  program  of  entertainment 
followed,  after  which  a  buffet  lunch  was  served. 

J.   D.  CONWAY,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  Railway  Ci.lb 
of  Pittsburgh." 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS 

The  objects  of  this  Club  shall  be  mutual  intercourse  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  by  reports  and  discussion,  for  the  im- 
provement of  railway  operation,  construction,  maintenance  and 
equipment,  and  to  bring-  into  closer  relationship  men  employed  in 
railway  work  and  kindred  interests. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section,  i.  The  membership  of  this  Club  shall  consist  of  per- 
sons interested  in  any  department  of  railway  service  or  kindred 
interests,  or  persons  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
upon  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Sec.  2.  Persons  may  become  honorary  members  of  this  Club 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  members  present  at  any  of  its  regular 
meeting's,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
and  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  dues  or  assessments. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  this  club  shall  consist  of  a  President.  First 
Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Fin- 
ance Committee  consisting  of  five  members,  Membership  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  seven  members,  Entertainment  Committee  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  Reception  Committee  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, Subject  Committee  consisting  of  five  members,  and  an  Elective 
Executive  Committee  of  three  or  more  members,  wTho  shall  serve  a 
term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election,  unless  a  vacancy 
occurs,  in  which  case  a  successor  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  the  Club  and  perform  all  duties  pertaining  to  a  presid- 
ing officer;  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  First  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  perform  all  the  duties  of  that  officer;  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  First  Vice-President, 
will  perform  the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer.  The  First  and 
Second  Vice-President  shall  also  serve  as  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  will  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Club  or 
Executive  Committee,  keep  full  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
preserve  the  records  and  documents  of  the  Club,  accept  and  turn 
over  all  moneys  received  to  the  Treasurer  at  least  once  a  month, 
draw  cheques  for  all  bills  presented  when  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Executive  Committee  present  at  any  meetings  of  the  Club, 
or  Executive  Committee  meeting.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the 
publication  of  the  Club  Proceeding  and  perform  other  routine  work 
pertaining  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  Club  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all  moneys  received 
from  the  Secretary,  and  deposit  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Club 
within  thirty  days  in  a  bank  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  disbursements  of  the  funds  of  the  Club  shall  be  by  cheque 
signed  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sec  5.  The  Executive  Committee  will  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  Club  and  authorize  all  expendi- 
tures of  its  funds.  The  elective  members  of  this  Committee  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  of  an  auditing  committee  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Club  at  the  close  of  a  term  or  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

SEC  6.  The  Finance  Committee  will  have  general  supervision 
over  the  finances  of  the  Club,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  the  President  or  First  and  Second  Vice- 
Presidents. 

SEC  7.  The  Membership  Committee  will  perforin  such  duties 
as   may  be   assigned   them   by   the   President   or   First   and    Second 
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Vice-Presidents,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  proper  for  such 
a  committee. 

Sec.  8.  The  Entertainment  Committee  will  perform  such  du- 
ties as  may  he  assigned  them  by  the  President  or  First  and  Second 
Vice-Presidents,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  proper  for  such  a 
committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting  as  follows,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for : 

Sec.  2.  Printed  forms  will  be  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Club,  not  less  than  twenty  days  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  by 
the  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  These  forms 
shall  provide  a  method,  so  that  each  member  may  express  his  choice 
for  the  several  offices  to  be  filled. 

Sec  3.  The  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  will 
present  to  the  President  the  names  of  the  members  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  for  each  office,  together  with  the  number 
of  votes  received. 

Sec  4.  The  President  will  announce  the  result  of  the  ballot 
and  declare  the  election. 

Sec.  5.  Should  two  or  more  members  receive  the  same  number 
of  votes,  it  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  members  present,  by 
ballot. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  this  Constitution  by  written 
request  of  ten  members,  presented  at  a  regular  meeting  and  decided 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  next  regular 
meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I. 

MEETINGS 

Section  1.  The  regular  meeting's  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month,  except 
June,  July  and  August,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  October  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may,  at  such  times  as  he  deems  expe- 
dient, or  upon  request  of  a  quorum,  call  special  meetings. 

ARTICLE  II. 

QUORUM 

At  any  regular  or  special  meeting  nine  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  III. 

DUES 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  Two  Dollars, 
payable  in  advance  on  or  before  the  fourth  Thursday  of  September 
each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  printed  Proceedings  of 
the  Club  shall  be  at  the  published  price  of  One  Dollar.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  shall  pay  for  both  dues  and  subscription.  Dues 
and  subscription  paid  by  members  proposed  at  the  meetings  in 
September  or  October  shall  be  credited  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  members  whose  dues  and  sub- 
scription are  unpaid  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  after  due  notice 
mailed  them  at  least  thirty  days  previous. 

SEC.  4.  Members  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  shall  not 
be  reinstated  until  all  arrearages  have  been  paid. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ORDER   01?  BUSINESS 

1— Roll  call. 

2 — Reading"  of  the  minutes. 

3 — Announcements  of  new  members. 

4 — Reports  of  Committees. 

5 — Communications,  notices,  etc. 

6 — Unfinished  business. 

7 — New  business. 

8 — Recess. 

9 — Discussion  of  subjects  presented  at  previous  meeting. 
10 — Appointment  of  committees. 
11 — Election  of  officers. 
12 — Announcements. 
13 — Financial  reports   or  statements. 
1  -I — Ad  j  ournment . 

ARTICLE  V. 

SUBJECTS — PUBLICATIONS 

Section  1.  The  Subject  Committee  will  provide  the  papers  or 
matter  for  discussion  at  each  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceedings  or  such  portion  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  approve  shall  be  published  (standard  size,  6x9 
inches)  and  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Club  or  other  similar 
clubs  with  which  exchange  is  made. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  stenographic  report  of  the  meetings  will  be  confined  to 
resolutions,  motions  and  discussions  of  papers  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  presiding  officer. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

AMENDMENTS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  written  request  of  ten 
members,  presented  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  the  next  meeting. 
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GEORGE  M.  CROCK 
Died  during  1923 

JOSEPH  DALZELL 
Died  November  5,  1923 

WILLARD  A.  SMITH 
Died  November  29,  1923 

JOHN  L.  SMITH 
Died  April  15,  1924 

M.  E.  GEORGE 
Died  June  16,  1924 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 

OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 


Official  Proceedings — Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  published 
monthly  (except  June,  July  and  August,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  October  1,  1924. 

State  of  Pennsylvania    -. 

I  ss : 
County  of  Allegheny      J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  D.  Conway,  Secretary,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Official  Proceedings — -Railway  Club 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Publisher,  Official  Proceedings,  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Editor,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th  Ward,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Managing  Editor,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th 
Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Business  Manager,  J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  19th 
Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President,  Geo.  D.   Ogden,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Vice  President,  A.  Stucki,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary,  J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer,   F.   H.    Stark,   Coraopolis,   Pa. 

Known    Bondholders — None. 

J.  D.  CONWAY,  Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  22d  day  of  September,  1924. 
[seal]  SUE  B.   FRITZ,   Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  February  21,   1927.) 
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Chief   Draftsman, 
Motor   Truck    Dept., 
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Butler,    Pa. 
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Pres.,     Standard     Inspection 
Company, 
311    Ross    St., 
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Baily,    J.    H. 

Secy.,   Edgewater  Steel  Co., 

Oakmont,   Pa. 
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Foundry    Company 
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Penna.    System, 
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Ball,  Geo.  L., 
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Booth,  W.   F., 

Supt.,    !'-.   &   O.   R.   R-, 
3510    Louisa    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Borg,    John    Edw., 
Chief    Draftsman, 
Julian    Kennedy, 
232   Martsolf   Ave., 

West  View,   Pa. 

Boss,   Raymond    E., 

Baegage   Master,    P.   R.    R., 
Box   131, 

Elrania,   Pa. 

Bottomly,    E.    S., 

Chief    Joint    Inspector, 
P.  R.R.,  W.  M.,  P.  &  R.  Ry- 
Martinsburg,   W.   Va. 

Bowden,   T.    C, 
Coal    Inspector, 
B.    &   L.    E.    R.   R.. 

97   S.    Bessemer    St., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Bowerv,    Frank    J.. 

Estimator,    P.    S.    C.    Co., 
214    Birmingham    Ave., 

Avalon,    Pa. 

Boyer,     Chas.     E., 

General    Car    Inspector, 
P.    R.    R.    Co.. 

202    IVnna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Bover,    Jav    D.. 

Mach.,  Yerrna   Steel  Cast.  Co., 
424    Seventh    St., 

Oakmont,     Pa. 

Bradley,   Jas.   A., 
The    Bradley    Co., 
1007    Jones    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Bradley,    W.    C, 

C.   C.  to  Gen'l.   Supt., 
Union    R.    R.. 

1808    Lafayette    St., 

Swissvale,    Pa. 

Brady,  Daniel  M., 
President,    Brady    Brass    Co., 
90  West   St., 

New    York,    N.    Y. 

Brady,  H.   K„ 

Supt.,  Labor  &  Wag€  Bureau 
Penna.    System, 

720   Pt una.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Brandon,    Howard, 

Engine    House    Foreman, 
Montuur    Railroad, 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Brandt,  W.   L., 

Gang  Fore.   P.   R.   R. 
328    First   St., 

Aspinwall,    Pa. 

Brann,   W.   S., 

Superintendent    Coal    Docks, 
Union   R.   R., 

Duquesne,      Pa. 

Brant,    Wm.    j., 

1001    Bessemer    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Braun,    J.    F., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
?2i)    Paulson    Ave., 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Braun,    Otto    F.t 

Foreman,    Machine    Shop, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
414  Russelhvood   Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,   Pa. 

Brcndlinger,    M.    T., 
Shop    Inspector, 

1':  una.    R.    R.    Sytem, 
444   Third    St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Brennan,    John    T., 
Asst.    to    Vice    P*es.. 

Greenville   Steel    Car    Co., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Brewer,    Geo.    D., 
Chk't'    Draftsman, 
Penna.    System, 
437    Union    St., 

Verona.    Pa. 

Brewster,    Morris    B., 
Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr., 

Morris    B.    Brewster.    Inc., 
332    S.    Michigan    Ave., 
Chicago,    111. 

Briggs,    Z.    M., 

Assistant    Engineer, 
Penna.    Lines   West, 
1115    Union    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Brooke.   Willard, 

Car    Fore.,   Union    R.    R., 
R.    F.    D.    No.    1, 

Verona,    Pa. 
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Brower,  J.   E., 

Master   Meeh.,    Penna   S]  stem, 
7153  Hermitage  St., 
I  lonuw  (>o(l  Sta., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brown,   C.   C, 
Rep.,  Dearborn  Chemical  Co., 
618    Farmers    Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Brown,    E.    C, 

Chief     Civil     Engineer, 
Carnegie    Steel    Co., 
Room    1012, 

Carnegie    Building, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Brown,    F.     M. 
Supt.,    P.   &    L.   E.   R.   R.   Co., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Brown,    J.    Alexander, 

Vice    President    and    Manager 
The    Railway    Equipment 
&    Publication    Co., 
424    W.    33rd    St., 

Xew   York,    N.    Y. 

Brown,    John    T.,    Jr., 

Supt.   Duquesne  Reduction  Co. 
Gross  and  Yew  Sts., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Brown,   Earon   P., 
Sales    Manager, 

Shiifert-Cumber    Co.,     Inc.. 
2>7i  Frick   Bids.,  Annex, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Brown,    W.    E., 
Asst.   Chf.   Engr.,   M.  of  \Y„ 
Penna.    System, 

1114    Penna.    Station 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Bruner,    Emil   E., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    R.    R. 
System, 

"1312  Woods   Run   Ave., 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bruner,    H.    L... 

C.    C.    to    Engr.,    M.    of   W., 
Penna.    System, 
320    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Buckbee,   \V.   A., 

The    Superheater    Co., 

Nyack,    N.     Y. 
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Budd,    Edward    T., 
I  >eli\ 'ervman, 

P.    &    L    E.    R.    R., 
P.    O.    Box    138, 

Dickerson    Run,    Pa. 

Buell,   D.   C, 

Director,    The    R'wy.    Educa- 
tional   Bureau, 
1203   Farnam   St., 

Omaha,   Neb. 

Buffingtcn,   W.    P., 

Traffic    Mgr., 

Pittsburgh    Coal    Co., 
P.    O.    Box  64, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Burel,    \V.    C, 

Master    Mechanic. 

Western    Allegheny    R.    R., 
Kaylor,    Pa. 

Burk,  Gee.   C, 
Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
Box    459, 

Derry,    Pa. 

Burkholder,   Geo.   M., 
Supt.,   Mech.    Dept., 

Ft.   Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Burkholder,    H.    E., 
Gang    Fore.,    Penna.  System, 
229    Locust    St., 

Johnstown.     Pa 

Burns,   Thomas   F., 
Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    System, 
600    Church    St., 

Gallitzin,   Pa. 

Burnside,    C.    J., 

B.  M.  Fore.,  Montour  R.  R., 
132    Grandin    Ave., 

Crafton,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Burrell,    D.    H.. 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.    System, 
617   Sixth    St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Burton,    G.    H., 

Gen.    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
South    Pittsburgh    Shop, 

S.    S.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Buser,   Fred   F., 

Mech.    Engr.,    P.    S.    C.    Co., 
6724    Thomas    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Buzzerd,  J.  P., 

Signal  Supvr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
318   Rochelle   St., 

Knoxville,    Pa. 

Cady,  P.   C, 

Railway    Supplies, 

30  Church  St.,  Room  506, 
New    York    City 

Caldwell,  Chas.   R., 

Chf.    Delivery    Clerk,    Purch. 
Dept.,    Penna.    System, 
706   Ridgevue   Ave.. 

Bellevue.   Pa. 

Caldwell.    S.   S., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.   System, 
7141    Race    St., 
Hcmewood,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Calvert,   H.   W., 
General    Foreman, 
P.   &   L.    E.   R.   R., 
518  West   Cherry  St., 

Mahoningtown,     Pa. 

Campbell,     Argyle, 
President, 

Enterprise    Ry.    Equip.    Co., 
1153   Rookery   Bldg., 

Chicago,    111. 

Campbell,    Clvde    W  ., 
Special    R.    R.    Rep., 
Chicago     Pneumatic 
Tool    Company, 
1241   East  49th  St., 

Cleveland,     Ohio 

Campbell,   Edward   D., 
Ass't.    Gen'l.    Fr't   Agt., 
B.    &    L.    E.  R.   R., 
P.    O.    Box    456, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Campbell,  J.  T., 

Ass't.    Terminal    Agent, 
B.   &  O.   R.   R.    Co., 
Grant  and   Water  Sts., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Campea,    T.    A., 

Fore.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.    R., 
Box  233. 

Elizabeth,    Pa. 

Candy,   A.   M., 

Gen'l.   Eng'r.,  Westinghouse 
Elec.   &   Mfg.   Co., 
1121    Burns   Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 


Carbis,    N.   J., 
The   Fairbanks   Co., 
113  Wood  St., 

Homestead,   Pa. 

Cardwell,  J.  R., 

Pres.,  Union  Draft  Gear  Co., 
332  S.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,    111 

Carlson,    Frank    R., 

Sales    Dept.,    Chicago    Rwy., 
Equipment    Co., 

1557    Rwy.    Exch.     Bldg., 
Chicago,    111. 

Carlsson,  John, 

Draftsm'n,  Carnegie  Steel    Co.. 
4370    Murray    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Carnahan,  W.  E., 
Treas.,  Nat.    Casket   Co.,  Inc., 
2216   Oliver   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Carpenter,    H.    D., 
M.    P.    Insp'r., 
Penna.    System, 
55    Cobb    Ave., 

Crafton,  Pa. 

Carr,  T.  W., 

Ch'f.  Draftsman,  M.  P.  Dept., 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 

Smithfield    &    Carson  Sts., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Carroll,  J.   H.,   Jr., 

Gen.  Frt.  Agt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
921    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Carroll,    John    P., 

Shop    Clerk,    Penna.    System, 
322    Princeton    Place, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Carson,    John, 

Supt.    Equip't,    Ft.   Pitt 
Malleable   Iron    Co., 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Cartwright,   Wm.    E., 
Sales    Mgr., 

Damascus    Bronze    Co., 
928   South    Ave., 

N.   S.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Case,   Harvey  F., 

Route    Clk.,   Penna.   System, 
520    Sixth    Ave., 

McKeesport,    Pa. 
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Caton,  S.   W., 

Master   Car    Huilder, 
W.  M.   R.   R., 

Jlagcrstown,   Md. 

Catt,  Clyde  E., 
Div.    Accountant, 
B.   &  O.   R.  R.( 

Connellsvillc,    Pa. 

Chaffin,   H.  B., 
M.    M., 
Penna.   Lines  West, 

Dennison,    Ohio 

Chalker,  A.   R., 
Chief    Draftsman, 

Locomotive    Stoker    Co., 
473  Dawson  Ave., 

Bellevue,   Pa. 

Cheesman,  P.  M., 

Master  Mech.,  Penna.  System, 
Wheeling     Div., 

Mingo    Junction,    O. 

Cherry.  Jas.    T.. 
Roadmasiter, 
P.    &   W.    Va.    Ry., 
626  Grandview  Ave., 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

Chilcoat,  H.  E., 

Manager,   Clark  Car  Co., 
1619    Oliver    Building, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Chittenden,  A.   D., 
Supt.   Transportation, 
B.   &  L.   E.   R.   R., 
727  Union   Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Chollman,   E.   L., 

V.    P.    &    Sales    Mgr., 
Paxton    Mitchell    Co., 
27th    &    Martha    Sts., 

Omaha,    Neb. 

Christfield,   J.   G., 

Mechanical   Engineer, 

Forged    Steel    Wheel    Co., 
Butler,  Pa. 

Christiansen,    Wm., 
Dist.    Service    Rep., 

Worthington     Pump     and 
Machinery     Co., 
407    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Christianson,  A., 
Chief  Engineer, 

Standard   Steel    Car   Co., 

Butler,  Pa. 


Christy,   F.   X., 
Machinist, 
P.  R.   R., 
227  Fisk  St., 
Arsenal    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Church,   C.   C, 
Spec.    Agt.,  Pittsb'gh  Coal  Co., 
54   Hodgson   Ave., 
Crafton   Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Church,   C.    R., 

M.  M.,  Union  R.  R., 
319   Larimer   Ave., 

Turtle    Creek,    Pa. 

Clapper,    H.    O., 

Gang.  Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
810   Penn  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 

Clark,   C.    C, 

Gen.    Sales    Agent, 
Central    Dist., 
Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
1915  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Clark,   Chas.   H., 

Pres.,    Clark    Car    Co., 
929    Union    Trust    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Clark,  Harvey, 

Robert   H.    Blackall, 
Farmers   Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Clement,    M.   W., 

Gen.    Mgr.,   Penna.    System, 
Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clements,   B.  A., 

Vice-President,    Rome    Iron 
Mills   Inc., 

17    E   42nd    St., 
New   York   City,    N.    Y. 


Clifford,   Charles   H., 
Special    Rep., 

Sherman    Service, 
6329   Walnut    St., 

E.    E.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Clinton,   M.   R., 

Supt.,    Car    Service, 
P.  &  L.   E.  R.   R., 
624   P.   &   L.   E.   Depot, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
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Code,   Charles  J.. 

Asst.  Supervr.,  Penna.  System, 
201    Chess   St., 

Monongahela    City    Pa. 

Code,  J.   G., 
Gen.   Mgr., 

Jefferson-S'western  R.   R.   Co , 
1401    Shawnee    Road, 
.Alt.    Vernon,    111. 

Coffin,   J.    S., 

Chairman,    Franklin    Ry. 
Supply    Co., 

17   E.  42nd   St., 
New    York    City,    N.    Y. 

Coffin,  W.   E., 

Con.    Engr.,   National 
Malleable   Castings   Co., 
10600  Quincy  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Coleman,  Jacob  C, 

Clerk,   Union   R.   R.   Co., 
707    Middle    St., 

Braddock,    Pa. 

Collins,    C.    I., 

Fore.    Tank    Shop, 
Penna.    System, 
551    Fourth   St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Conboy,    Norman    J., 
City    Fit.    Agt., 

Pacific   Mail  Steamship   Co., 

410    State    Theater    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Conlon,    John    F., 

Clerk,   P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
547    Canal    St., 

Beaver,    Pa. 

Council,    Wm.    H.,    Jr., 
Sales   Engi 

Consolidated   Machine 
Tool    Corporation, 
417    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Cook,  Thos.  R.. 

V.    P.   &   Gen.    Mgr., 

Westinghouse    Union    Bat- 
tery  Co., 

5443   Forbes  St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Cooke,    D.    C, 

Special    R.    R.    Rep., 

Chicago    Pneu.    Tool    Co., 
6    East    44th    St., 

New   York   City. 

Cooper,   C.    E., 

204    Emerson    Ave., 

Sharpsburg,   Pa. 

Cooper,     Harry, 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
641     Sixth     St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Cooper,    J.     P., 

Care    Tonnaluka    Club, 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Cocper,    R.    F., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna,    System, 
7142   Spencer   St., 

E.   E.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Cooper,  Sidney  B., 
Gen.    Engr.    Rwys., 
W.   E.  &  M.  Co., 
152    Wilkins    Road, 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Copeland,   T.    A., 

Asst.     Train     Master, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 

Monessen,    Pa. 

Coulter,  A.  F., 

G.  C.   F.,  Union  R.  R.  Co., 

East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Coumis,  Gust., 

Draftsman,   Standard   Steel 
Car   Co., 

Butler,   Pa. 


Conner,  \V.   P., 

Fed.    Beard    Student, 

Carnegie    Inst,    of    Tech.. 
Monongahela    City,    Pa. 


Courson,    C.    L., 

Gen.    Fore.    Car    Insp'r., 
Penna.    Svstem, 

Box    428,    Pitcairn,    Pa. 


Conway,   J.    D., 

Sect'y-Treas.,   Railway  Supply 
Manufacturer's    Association, 
1841   Oliver  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa, 
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Courson,   J.   F., 

Genl.    Foreman,    Car    Dept., 
Penna.    Svsterri, 
424    Third    St., 

Pitcairn,  Pa. 


Courtney,  I  larry, 
.Mccli.    Engineer,    P.   &   L.   li. 
520  G*ifftn  Ave., 

Mt.   Oliver   Sta., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Covert,    Win.  T., 
Engr.   M.  of    \\'., 
Penna.    System, 

320   Penna    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Covey,  H.  S., 

SecV.,    The    Cleveland    Pneu. 
Tool   Co., 

3734  East  78th   St., 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Cox,     Wni.     C, 
Smoke    Inspector, 
B.   &_0.   R.   R., 
5647    Second   Ave.. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Coyle,  Dickson  K., 
R.   H.    Blackall, 

1305    Farmers    Bk.    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Cravan,    Win.    I., 

Machinist,    P.    R.   R.   Sys., 
Box    173, 

Trafford,   Pa. 

Crawford,  D.  F., 

Vice    Pres.,   Locomotive 
Stoker    Co., 

5243    Ellsworth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Crenner,  Jos.  A., 

Dist.    Mgr.,    Dearborn 
Chemical    Co.. 

618   Farmers    Bank    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Croke,    Thos.    F., 

Fore.    Annealing    Dept., 
Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron   Co. 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Cionin,    M.    F., 

Lead   Clerk,   Peenna   Svstem, 
Box   453, 

Derry,    Pa. 

Crouse,    J.    M.. 

Asst.   to    Gen.    Supt, 
P.    ft    W.    Va.    Rv., 
Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Crowley,    A.    J., 

Salesman,     Bradford      Corp'n., 
25    West   43rd  St., 

New    York    City. 

Cruikshank,   J.   O, 

Div.   Engr.,    P.    &  W.  Wa.  Ry., 
441    Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Cudleigh,  J., 

Chief   Inspector, 
Engine    Supplies, 

X.    S.   W.    Gov't.    Ry., 

Sydney,   Australia 

Cullen,  James  K., 
President, 

Xiles-Bement-Pond    Co., 
Ill    Broadway, 

Xew   York   City,  X.  Y. 

Cunningham,  F.  F., 

Engineer,    B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
5234   Gertrude    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Cunningham,   H.   R., 
Clerk,    P.    S.    C.    Co., 
1319  Adam  St., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cunningham,  Howard  L., 
Asst.    Chief    Estimator, 
Engr.    Dept., 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Cunningham,  J.  L., 

Supt.    M.    P.,    P.    R.    R.. 
207   Penna.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cunningham,  R.  I., 

Mech.    Expert.   W.   A.    B.    Co., 
436  Franklin   Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 
Daley,  John, 

Cond'r.,  P.  C.  &  Y.  Ry., 
Yard    Office, 

McKees  Rocki,   Pa. 

Daly,  P.  J.. 

Gang   Fore.,   Car   Dept., 
P.   C.   C.   &  St.   Louis   Ry., 
3145   W.   Carson   St., 
Corliss    Station. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Dalzell,    Joseph, 
Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    System, 

7408   Susquehanna    St., 
E.    E.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Dambach,  C.  O., 

Gen.  Supt.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry., 
Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Damore,   S.    A. 
Steam    Ditcher    Engr., 
P.   &  L.   E.  R.  R., 
P.    O.    Box   1411, 

Monessen,    Pa. 

Danforth,  G.  H., 

Structural   Engineer, 
J.    &   L.    S.    Co., 

3rd   Ave.    and   Ross   St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Daniel,   J.   V., 

Levelman,    B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
Weston,    W.    Va. 

Daniels,    Geo.   L., 

Draftsman,    Cambria  Steel  Co., 
506   Golde   St., 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Darrah,  Charles  B., 

Asst.  Supt.  of  Tel.  &  Signals, 

P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Monon.  Div., 

304    Federal    St.    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Dashiell.J.  W., 

Ticket   Agent, 

B.    &   O.    R.    R.    Co., 
Glenwood    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Davidson,    D.    B., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    Svstem, 
114    Walter    St., 

Deny,    Pa 

Davis,   Chas.   S., 
Traffic    Mgr., 

Standard   Tin    Plate    Co., 

Canonsburg,    Pa. 

Davison,  Charles  R., 
Mech.   Engr., 

Loco.    Stoker    Co., 
30  W.   Robinson   St., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Day,  George  W.  C, 
Division   Operator, 
B.   &   O.    R.   R., 
718   North   Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 

Day,    Paul, 

Pies.   Boyden   Steel   Corp'n., 
902    Standard    Oil    Bldg., 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Deabner,     Herman    J., 

Boiler  Maker,  E.  T.  Stl  Wks., 
238    No.    Elizabeth    St., 
Hazelwood,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Deane,  Robert, 

Asst.  T.  M.,   B.  &  O.   R.   R., 
104    Glen    Caladah    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Deckman,  E.  J., 

Pres.,    E.    J.    Deckman    Co., 
902   Oliver   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Deghuee,   R.    P., 

Salesman,    Bethlehem 
Steel     Co., 

1807    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dehne,  G.  C, 
Asst.    Secy.,   W.    A.    B.    Co., 

W'ilmerding,    Pa. 

DeLaney,  Grover  C, 
Fore.    Constr'n., 
Allv.    Co.    Road    Dep't., 
321   Ohio  Ave., 

Glassport,    Pa. 

DeLaney,  V.  YV., 

Superintendent    Transp'n., 
Youngstown    Sheet    & 
Tube    Co., 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

DeLeon,  P., 

Supt.   Power   Plant, 

Pe;h.    Terminal    Coal    Co., 
2802    Ocean    Ave, 
Dormont,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dellmin,    T.    D., 
Supt.  Lake  Erie  & 
Eastern  R.   R., 

Struthers,  Ohio 

DeRemer,  C.  A., 

Engineman,    B.    &   O.    R.    R., 
207   Blanchard   St.,  7th  Wd., 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Devans.  E.  J., 
Gen.    Supt., 

B.    R.    &    P.    Ry., 

Du   Bois,   Pa. 

DrYilbiss.  E.  B., 
Supt.     M.     P., 

Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
1023   W.   Fourth   St., 

Williamsport,     Pa. 
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DcVorc,  Hairy  T., 
General    Foreman, 

Car    Shop,    P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
723    Lucius    Ave., 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Dickinson,  F.  W., 
M.   C.    B., 

B.  &  L.   E.   R.   R.  Co.. 

117Clinton    St., 

Greenville,  Pa. 

Dierker,  R.  H.  L., 
Asst.    Term'l     Agt., 
B.  &  O.  R.  R., 

Grant    and    Water    Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dietz,  W.  P., 

Gen.   Mgr.   of   Sales, 
Byrne    Fuel    Co., 
1507    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dimmick,  James  G., 
Vice     Pres.,     Greenville 
Steel    Car  Co., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Donovan,  Edw.  J., 

Pass'r.   Cond'r  ,   P.   R.   R., 
5359  Broad  St.. 

E.    E.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Donovan,  J.  J.. 

Gen.  Fore.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
426  Jones   St., 

Bellevernon,   Pa. 

Douglass,   W.    N., 

Gang   Fore.,    Penra.    System, 
117  Railroad   Ave., 

Carnegie,    Pa. 

Down,    S.    G.,    . 
Vice   President,   Westinghouse 
Air     Brake     Co., 

Wilmerding,   Pa. 

Dowries,  James   R., 
Supt.    Frt.    Transp'n., 
Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
1018    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Doyle,    Wm.    E., 
Asst.  C.  C,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
1120  Race    St., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Draper,   Thos., 

Manager,  Draper   Mfg.   Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Dudley,    J.    C. 
123    Owens    Ave., 


Derry,     Pa. 


Dudley,  S.  W., 

Prof.  Mech.   Engrg., 
Yale    University, 
400    Temple    St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Duff,    Samuel    E., 

Consulting    Engineer, 
712   Magee   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dunbar,     Harold     F., 

Sales   Rep.,   The    McConway 
&    Torley    Co., 
48th   St.   &   A.   V.   R.   R., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Dunn,   Samuel    O., 

Editor,   Railway  Age   Gazette, 
608  So.   Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,    111. 

Dunn,   Thomas   A., 
V.    P.   and   Gen.   Mgr., 
Consolidated    Ice    Co., 
13th.   and    Pike    Sts., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Durant,    C.    H., 
C.    C.  to   Supt., 
B.  &  O.  R.  R., 

133  Hazelwood  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Durkin,   Jas.   E., 

Foundry    Foreman, 
Ft.  Pitt  Mall.   Iron   Co., 
1150    Dohrman     St., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Durkin,    Wm.    L., 

Fore.    Hard    Iron    Room, 
Ft.   Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.    O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Eagan,    D.    F., 
Asst.  T.   M.   &   Div.   Opr., 
Penna.   System, 
39    Mt.    Oliver    St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Edmunds,   Frank  W., 
Eastern    Sales    Mgr., 
Sunbeam    Elec.    Mfg.    Co.. 
52  Vanderbilt   Ave., 

New    York,    N.    Y. 
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Edwards,    Clifton    H., 
Storekeeper,   Ft.    Pitt 
Malleable   Iron    Co., 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Edwards,    Jos.    L., 
Dist.  Rep..  P.  J.  Ryan  &  Co., 
223    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Eichenlaub,   W.   C, 
Secretary, 

Union   Steel   Casting   Co., 
62nd   St.   &  A.  V.  Ry.. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Eisenbeis,    W.    K., 

Ass't.    Sales    Manager, 

Union    Steel    Casting   Co., 
62nd  and   Butler   Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Elliot,  A.  H., 

Sales    Engineer,    American 
Brake  Shoe  and  Fdry.  Co., 
30  Church   St., 

New    York.    N.    Y. 

Elliott,    M.    \Y, 

Manager,   Consumers   Oil    Co., 
1016   Constance   St., 

X.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elliott,  J.   S., 

Gang   Foreman.   P.   R.   R-   Co., 
P.    O.    Box    265, 

West    Brownsville,   Pa. 

Ellis,  A.  R., 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Pitts.  Test.  Lab., 
Stevenson    &    Locust    Sts., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ellis,   C.   B., 

Gen.    Traffic    Manager, 
Gulf    Companies, 
1466    Frick- Annex, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ells,    Frank   L, 
Consulting   Engr., 

2126   Farmers    Bank    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Elsey,   Warren    R., 
Asst.    Master    Mechanic, 
Penna.    System, 

Conemaugh,     Pa. 

Elverson,  H.  W., 
Works    Manager, 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 

McKees  Rock=;    Pa. 


Emerick,    Thomas, 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
540     Gross    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Emery,    E., 

Railway    Supplies, 
1537    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Endsley,   Louis    E., 
Consulting     Engr., 
516    East    End    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

England,  Alexander, 
Chief   Engineer, 
W.  A.  B.   Co., 
428  Biddle  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Estabrook,   H.   M., 

Spl.   Rep.,   Standard  Steel 
Car  Co., 

PYick   Building, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Evans,    L.    F., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.    Svstem, 
R.    F.    D.,    No.    1, 

Pitcairn,     Pa. 

Eves,    R.    W.. 

Electrical    Supervisor, 
B.  &  O.  R.   R.   Co., 
306    B.    &    O.    Station, 

Pittsburgh..    Pa. 

Fair,    Charles, 

Fore.    Car    Repairs, 
Penna.    System, 
Conemaugh    Div., 

Sharpsburg   Shop, 

Sharpsburg,     Pa. 

Faix,  Joseph, 

P.  W.  1.  F.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.. 
63?    Michigan  Ave., 

Glassport,   Pa. 

Fannon,  S.   F., 

The    Sherman    Service, 
31    Milk    St., 

Bostcn,    Ma-;. 

Farmer,    C.    C, 

Director    of     Engr'g., 
\Y.    A.    B.    Co., 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Farrell,    Henry    E., 

Pres.    P.    &   W.    Va.    Ry., 
Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Farrington,  Robert  J., 
Chief     P.     W.     Inspector, 
P.    &    L.    E.    K.    R., 

1149    Wayne    Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Fay.     Frank    L... 
President, 

Greenville    Steel    Car    Co., 
Greenville,     Pa. 

Feehrer.    Maurice    L., 

Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  Svstem, 
2310  Manor  Ave., 

Swissvale,    Pa. 

Fendner,    W.    J., 

-ineer,    Clark    Car    Co., 
1619    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ferguson,    O.    G.. 
Assistant    to    G.    M., 
Monon.    Conn.    R.    R., 
5604  Pocussett  St. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ferree,    Harrv   W.f 
Gen'l.  Fore",  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R, 

McKees   Rocks,  Pa. 

Ferren,    Robert    O., 
Locomotive     Engineer, 
Penna.     R.     R.     Co., 
113    Lexington    Ave., 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Fettinger,   H.   O., 

Rep.,   Ashton  Valve   Co., 
126  Liberty  St., 

New  York   City. 

Fieldson,    P.    H., 

7   neral     Foreman, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
Box  177. 

Vanderbilt,  Pa. 

Fike.  Jas.   W., 

Movement    Director, 
Penna.   Svstem, 
7623  Race   St.. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Finegan,    Leo, 
Gen.    Mgr.. 

The    Premier    Staybolt    Co., 
Newcastle    St.. 

Zelienople,    Pa. 

Fink,    Peter    J., 

General     Car     Foreman, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
Woodlawn    Car    Shop, 

Woodlawn,    Pa. 


Fischer,    Geo.    E.    A., 
Clerk,    Union   R.   R., 
518     Fourth     St., 

iiradd-.ck,    Pa. 

Fisher,     John,     J., 

Trav.  Car  Insp'r.,  Union  R.R. 
7429    McClure    A. 

Swissvale,  Pa. 

Fitzgerald,    T., 
Gen.    Mgr., 
Pittsburgh    Railways    Co., 
43o    Sixth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Fitzpatrick,    M.    VY-, 

Train    Director,    B.  &  O.  R.  R 
212    Second    St., 

Aspinwall,    Pa. 

Fitzsimmons,    E.    S., 
Mgr.    Sales, 

Flannery     Bolt    Co., 
Vanadium    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa 
Flaherty,     P.     }., 

Pres.    and    Gen'l.    Mgr., 
Johnson      Bronze     Co., 
So.    Mill    Street, 

New  Castle,   Pa. 

Flannery.     J.     Rogers, 

Vice    Pres.    Flannery   Bolt    Co 
Flannery     Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Foote,   Frederick  D., 
Sec'y.    and    Treas., 

Greenville    Steel    Car    Co., 

Greenville,     Pa. 

Forney,     H.     L., 
Master     Carpenter, 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

130    Hazehvood    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Forrest,     C.     H.. 

Foreman,    P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
851    Sixth    Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Forster,   J.    A., 
Storekeeper, 

Penna.    Svstem, 
544   Peebles    St.. 

Wilkinsburg,    Fa. 

Foster,  F.   L., 

C.   C.  to  Supt.   Frt.   Transp'n., 
P.  &  L.   E.  R.   R., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Fowler,    W.    E.,    Jr., 
Sales    Rep., 

Davis  Brake  Beam  Co., 
1602    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    ra. 

Freshwater,     F.    H., 
Sales   Agent, 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
Farmers   Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Frey,   A.    R., 

Asst.    Chief    Draftsman, 
Pass.     Car    Dept., 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
3458    Fleming    Ave. 
N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Fritz,    Roy,  . 

C    C      D     F    A.,    Pittsburgh, 

B."&   O.   R.    R., 
5904    Penn    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Frost,    Harry    W., 

President.    The    brost 
Railway    Supply    Co., 
1048    Penobscot    Bldg., 

Detroit,     Mich. 


Fults.  J.  J.. 

Clerk,  T.  &  L.  Steel  Co.. 
18   So.   Euclid  Ave.. 

Bellevue,   Pa. 


Fults,    John    H., 
Asst.    Cashier, 
Penna.    System, 
425    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Furch,  George  J., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.     System, 
Fulton   Rd.   &   East   St.. 

N.   S.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Galinis,   J.   W., 

Draftsman,     Penna.     System, 
311    Westinghouse    Ave., 

W'ilmerding,    Pa. 

Gallinger.     Geo.     A., 

Gen.    Manager,    Pneumatic 
Sales,     Ingersoll-Rand     Co., 

11     Broadway, 

Xew   York,   N.   Y. 

Gallowich,    Louis, 

Car   insp'r.,    Penna.    System, 
3    Matson    St., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gammiere,    E.    J., 
Fore.    Core    Dept., 

Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
P.    O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gardner,    George    R., 

Rate   Clerk,   Pitts.    Coal   Co., 
437   Rebecca  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Gardner,    K.    C, 
Vice    Pres., 

Greenville   Steel   Car    Co., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Garland,    W.    L, 

V.     P.,     Safety     Car     Htg.     & 
Ltg.     Co., 

1738   Commercial   Trust 
Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gates,   H.    D., 
Service  Engr., 
The   Pilliod  Co., 

215    Washington    Ave., 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Gaw.   F.   W.. 

George    Oldham    &    Son    Co., 

1079    Union    Trust    Bldg.,     . 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Geisler,  Jos.  J., 
Mech.    Engineer, 

Ft.    Pitt   Mall.   Iron    Co., 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gellatly,   Wm.    R., 
Asst.   Sales    Agt, 

Standard    Motor    Truck  Co., 
1120    Frick    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gemeiner,    Wm.    J., 
Commercial    Agt., 
D.   L.   &  W.   R.   R., 
428    Park    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gerg,    F.    E., 
Mech.    Engr., 

Pgh.    S.    &    X.   R.    R-, 
2    Erie    Ave, 

St.    Marys,    Pa. 

Germain,  L.,  Jr., 

Pres't.    Germain    Lumber    Co.. 
Farmers    Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Gibson,  I).  W.f 

Snpt.   Am.    Ry.   Express   Co., 
658     Muryluinl    Ave, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(iilison.     Corner    A., 
Serg't.    of    Police, 
Penna.    System, 
Box   68, 

Roscoe,   Pa. 

Gibson,  Win.  S., 
Engi-.,   M.   of  W., 
Union  R.   R.   Co., 
1600  Union   Ave., 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Gigandet,   H.   V., 
Dist.    Mgr., 

Oxweld    R.    R.    Service   Co., 
30   East   42nd    St., 

New   York   City. 

Giles,   D.  J.. 

Rep.    Wilson  Imperial  Co., 
.    115    Chestnut   St., 

Newark,  N.  T. 

Gilg,  Henry  F., 
Sales   Manager. 
Penn   I.   &■  S.   Co., 
1424   Orchlee   St.. 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gillespie,  John  M., 

Vicc-Pres't.,    Lockhart    Iron 
&   Steel   Company, 
P.   O.   Box  1243, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gillespie,  Wm.  J., 

Rolling    Stock    Inspector, 
P.  &  L.   E.   R.  R., 
1127    Charles   St., 

McKees   Rocks,    Pa. 

Gillies,  W.  F., 

District     Manager, 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co., 

706  Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

G»pson,    Samuel, 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
573  Fifth  St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Glass,  H.M., 

Foreman,   P.   R.   R., 

Driftwood,   Pa. 

Gleason,  D.  T., 
Ass't.    Engineer, 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co., 
1316   Fourth  Ave., 

Coraopolis,   Pa. 


Glenn,    J.    H., 

R.  F.  of  E.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry., 
Wabash   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Glynn,  W.  C. 

Freight    Traffic    Mgr., 
Penna.    R.    R., 

78   King'  Edward  Apts., 
Bayard   St., 

Pittbsurgh,   Pa. 

Gobrecht,  John  C, 

Insp'r.,    Dep't.   of   Materials 
&  Supplies,  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration, 
404   Boggs   Ave., 
Mt.    Washington, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Goda,  P.  H., 

Asst.    Gen.   Fore..    P.    R.    R., 
P    .O.    Box   73, 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Godfrey,    C.    H., 

Dist.    Service    Engr., 

Franklin    Rwy.    Supply    Co., 
1283    Hathaway    Ave., 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Gold,  Egbert  H., 

Pres.   Vapor    Car   Htg.    Co., 
Railway   Exchange    Bldg., 

Chicago,   111. 

Gordon,   John, 

Gang.   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
P.    R.    R.    Shops, 

Verona,   Pa. 

Gorman,  J.  C, 
Supt.,  McK.   Con.  R.   R.  Co., 
1221     Fremont    Ave., 

McKeesport,   Pa. 

Graham,  Chas.  J., 
Vice   President, 

Graham   Bolt   &   Nut   Co., 
311   Ross   St., 

Pittbsurgh,    Pa. 

Graham,  Harry  C, 
President, 
Graham   Bolt   &   Nut   Co., 
1608  State  Ave., 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Graham,    John    A., 
Steam    Engr., 
522    Knoll    St., 

N.    S.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Grant,    John    \\\, 

Gang    l'orc,    Penna.    System, 
435   Pinncy   St., 

Rochester    Pa. 

Gray,    C.    B., 

M.   M.,   Penna.  System, 
1155    Liberty    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gray,    G.    W.t 
Engr.,  M.  of  W., 
Penna.   System, 
1120    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gray,  Guy  M., 
S.   M.   P., 

B.  &  L.   E.   R.  R.   Co., 

Greenville,   Pa. 

Greene,  W.  F., 

Asst.    Engr.,   M.   of   W., 
Penna.    System, 

320  Penna.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

G''ewe,   H.   F., 

S.    M.    P.,   A.    C.    &   Y.    Ry., 
1531    Goodyear    Ave., 

Akron,    Ohio 

Grieve,  Robert  E., 

Passenger    Train    Master, 
P.   R.   R., 

1125   Rebecca  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Griffin,  John  J., 

Shipping   Clerk,   Am.   Fdry 
&   Construction    Co., 
4700   Second  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grimshaw,   F.   G.. 

Gen.    S-    M.    P.,    Penna.    Sys., 

1106    Syndicate    Trust  Bldg., 

St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Grooms,  J.  C, 

Real  Estate  and  Claim  Agent, 
P.   &  L.   E.   R.   R.   Co., 
General    Office, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gross,  Chas., 
Retired    Fore., 

Penna.    Lines    West, 
1314    Liverpool    St., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gross,    James    A., 

Y.    M.,    Penna.    System, 
139    Emma     St., 

Green sburg,    Pa. 


Gross,    Jas.    C, 

Asst.    Gen.    Frt.    Agt., 
B.    R.    &    P.    Ry., 
325    Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Guay,  J.   W. 

Sales  Eng'r.,  Fort  Pitt 
Steel    Casting   Co., 

McKeesport,    Pa. 

Guignon,  W.  E., 

Div.   Engr.,   Penna.   System, 
Federal    Street    Station 

N.   S.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gurley,   L.    R.. 

Associate    Editor, 
Railway    Age, 
30    Church    St., 

New    York    City 

Guy,  W.  S., 

Ass't.    Traf.    Mgr.,    Carnegie 
Steel  Co., 

812    Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Gwaltney,    R.    H., 
Vice    President, 
The  T.  H.  Symington  Co., 
233    Broadway, 

New   York,    N.   Y. 

Gwinn.   Leven  J., 

Engr.   &   Pat.    Dept., 
W.  A.   B.   Co. 
5759    Howe    St., 
East   Liberty, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Haas,    J.    W., 

Fore.    Labor    Dept., 

Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hackett,    C.    M., 

Boiler   Maker    Fore., 
Penna.     R.     R.     Cystem, 
136    Oakmont    Ave., 

Oakmont,    Pa. 

Hagerty,   J.  W., 

Accountant,    Purch.    Dept., 
Penna.    System 

Dravosburg,   Pa. 

Hale,  Chas.  E., 
Mgr.    Pgh.    Office. 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works, 
375    Union    Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Hale    Otis  R.. 
Dist.  Sales   Msr.. 

American    Loco.    Co., 
30  Church   St. 

New    York    Citv 

Hallett,    Henry    M., 

Dist.  Mgr.,  Penna.  Crusher  Co., 
414    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hammond,  H.  S., 
Sales    Engr., 
Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
55    Broad    St., 

New  York.   X.   Y. 

Hanscom,    T.    Richard, 

Draftsman,    Montcur   R.    R., 
1100    Fourth    Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Hansen,  J.  M., 

Chairman   of  the   Board, 
Standard   Steel   Car  Co., 
1120   Frick    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hansen,    Wm.    C, 

Sales    Enar.,  A.    Stucki   Co., 
419  Oliver  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Harding,   Sherman   A., 
Sales    Mgr.,    Consolidated 
Mach.    Tool    Co., 
1915   Oliver   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Hardman,  Wm.  M., 

Stockman,    Penna.    System, 
53(J   Jeannette    St., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 

Harger,  E.  S.. 

Gen.  Fore.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 
1115   Second  Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Harger,    M.    L.. 
Gen.    Foreman, 

P.   &  L.   E.   R.    R., 
P.   O.  Box  255, 

Newell,    Pa. 

Harkness,    W.    S., 

Foreman,    Penna.    System, 
511   Second  St.. 

Pitcairn,   Pa. 

Harper,  A.   M., 
Mgr.  of  Sales, 

Carnegie    Steel    Co., 
Carnegie  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harris.   C.    A.. 
Chief    of    Stores, 

Philadelphia     Co.      & 
Affiliated    Companies, 
435    Sixth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Harris,  J.   P., 

C.  C,  to   Division   Engineer, 
B.   &  O.  R.   R.  Co., 

Wellington   Apartments, 
Mt.    Washington, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Harsh,  H.   H., 
Div.   Engineer, 

B.    &   O.    R.    R.    Co., 
401    Water  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Harshberger,    W.    J., 

Asst.    Foreman,    Penna.    Svs., 
528  Sixth   St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa 
Harter,  Arnold, 
Ass't.  Fore.,  W.  A.  B.  Co., 
Tonnelueka    Club, 

YYilmerding,    Pa. 

Hartley,  John  G., 

Div.  Eng'r.,  Penna.  System, 
106  E.  Wallace   Ave., 

New    Castle,    Pa. 

Hartsuff.    O.    J.    H., 

Gen.  Supt.,   Carnegie  Stl.  Co., 
Edgar    Thompson    Works, 
Braddock,    Pa. 

Hasper,    W.    C, 

Storekeeper.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
1805    Montour   St., 

Coraopoiis,     Pa. 

Hattman,    H.    T., 

Upholsterer,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
Fourth   and    Mill    Sts., 

Coraopolis.   Pa. 

Hawkins,    C.    M., 

W.    M.    Ritter    Lumber    Co., 
609  Chamber   of   Commerce 
Building, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Haves,  T.  Leo, 
Roadmaster,   P.    C.    &   Y.    Rv., 
200  Mary  St., 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

Hayes,  R.  F., 

Railway    Supplies, 
2    Re'ctor    St., 

New  York   City. 
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Haynes,  J.  E., 

Master    Mechanic, 

Standard    Steel    Spring    Co., 
Fourth     Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Hayward,   Carlton, 
Production    Checker, 
Penna.   System, 

744  East  End  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Headington    ,R.   V., 

Asst.    M.    M.,    Penna.    System, 
235   Allegheny   Ave., 

Oakmont,    Pa. 

Heckmon,   C.   J., 
Draftsman, 

Spang,    Chalfant   Co., 
129  Sixth  St., 

Sharpsburg,   Pa. 

Heirtlein,    Geo.    J., 

Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
916    Grandview   Ave., 
19th    Ward. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Hench,  Norman  M., 

Engr.    Track    Appliances, 
Carnegie    Steel   Co., 
313    Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henderson,    Nicholas,   Jr., 

Gang    Fore.     Penna.    System, 
2690  Woodstock  Ave., 

Swissvale,    Pa. 

Henry,   C.    L., 
Ass't.   M.   M.,  Penna.   System, 
Allegheny    Shops, 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herlehv,    David   T., 

P.  W.  I.  F.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
817    Vermont    Ave, 

Glassport,  Pa 

Herron,   B.   J., 

Sales.,     Independent    Pneu. 
Tool    Co., 

718    Bessemer    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hershcy,    Quincy   W., 
Sales    Mgr., 
R.    D.    Nuttall    Co., 
McCandless   &  Harrison 
Ave., 
N.     S.,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


Hess,   L.   H., 
Loco.    Fireman, 

P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
Box  272, 

Roscoe,  Pa. 

Hettler,  R.  C. 
Penna.    Lines, 

1722    Brighton    Road, 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hewlett,  11.  D., 
Asst.    Genl.    Foreman, 
P.   &   L.   E.    R.    R., 
c-o   M.   C.   B.   Office, 

McKees   Rocks,   Pa. 

Hickling,    F.    G., 

Mgr.    Transportation    Div., 
Westinghouse     Elec.     & 
Mfg.    Co., 

C.    of    C.    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Higginbottom,  W.    C, 

Supt.,    Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
1013    Penn    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hill,  J.  F.. 

Insp'r.    Materials, 
W.   &   L.    E.    R.    R., 
Box    426, 

Brewster,  Ohio 

Hindman,  S.  M., 

Schaefer    Equipment    Co., 
Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hipps,   Harry  G., 
Cost    Acct.,    Blaw-Knox    Co., 
2222    Milligan     Ave., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 

Hoen,  G.  L., 

Superintendent, 

National    Car    Wheel    Co., 

West    Homestead,    Pa. 

Hoffman,  Chas.  T., 

E.    H.    Fore.,    1J.    R.    R-, 
Allegheny    Shops, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Hoffstot,  H.  P.. 
Vice    President, 

Pressed  Steel   Car  Co., 
Farmers    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Holbrook,  W.  H., 
R.    F.   of   Engs., 

Penna.   System,    ]'.    11.    Div., 
3273   Ashlyn   St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Holiday,    Harry, 
Asst.    to   V.   P., 

Forged    Steel    Wheel    Co., 
Wilson   St., 

Glenshaw,    Pa. 

Holmes,   E.   H., 
Sales     Dept., 
Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Holt,    Arthur    E., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
1717    Crestline    St., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Hood,  D.  G., 

General    Agent, 

P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.    Co., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hooq,    J.    M., 

Chemist,   Ft.   Pitt   Malleable 
Iron    Co., 

P.    O.    Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hoover,   Jacob   W„ 

Chf.    Traffic     Dispatcher, 
Carnegie    Steel    Co., 
806    Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hoover,    Robert    C, 

Machinist,      Penna.      System, 
Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Hopkins,  George, 

B.   F.,    P.    &   W.   Va.    Ry., 

713  Idlewood  Ave., 

East    Carnegie,    Pa. 

Hopkins,  H.  V., 
Train   Master, 

B.   &  L.   E.   R.   R., 
Bessemer    Bldg., 

Greenville,   Pa. 

Horan,   John    A., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
Pitcairn    Car   Shops, 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Horgan,   Charles  T., 
Supt.    of    Police, 

B.   &  O.   Railroad  Co., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Hornbeck,  W.  E., 

Foreman,    P.    K.    R.f 

Sylvan    St., 

Verona,    Pa. 

Hostcttler,  L.  \\  ., 

Supt.   Stamping   Dept., 
Allegheny    Steel    Co., 

Brackenrldge,    Pa. 

Howe,   Chester  A., 
Purch.    Agent, 
P.    &    W.    Va.    Ry., 
405    Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Howe,  David  M., 
Railway    Supplies, 

609    Chamber   of   Commerce 
Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Howe,    David    M.,    jr., 
Routing  Clk.,  J.&L.'  Steel  Co., 
224  Balph   Ave., 

Bellevue,    Pa. 

Howe,   W.    C. 

128    S.    Euclid   Ave., 

Bellevue,   Pa. 

Hoyles,    N.    C, 
Sales    Mgr., 

Pgh.    Testing    Laboratorv, 
P.    O.    Box    1115, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Huber,  H.  G, 
Asst.    Engr.    M.    P.,   P.    R.    R.( 
520    Pennsylvania    Station, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Huchel,  Wm.  J., 

Foreman    Carpenters, 
Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
817    Eleventh    St., 

McKees   Rocks,    Pa. 

Hudson,  Wm.  L., 

Road   Foreman   Engines, 
P.   R.   R.  Co.. 

Room  323    Penna.    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Huff,    Geo.    F,    Jr., 

Secy.,    Owen    China    Co., 
P.    O.    Box    456, 

Minerva,    Ohic. 

Hughes,   J.    E., 

Supt.,    P.    &  L.    E.   R.    R., 
134    P.  &  L.  E.  Term'l.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Hughes,  Jos.  T., 

Assistant    Manager, 
H.    M.    Myers    Co., 

Beaver   Falls,   Pa. 

Hughes,    Win., 

Draftsman,   P.   S.   C.   Co.. 
44   S.    Howard    St., 

Bellevue,    Pa. 

Hulick,   E  .G., 

Penna.   System, 
429    Robinson  St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Hultman,   C.   H., 

Draftsman,    P.    S.    C.    Co., 
99   Grant    Ave., 

Believue,    Pa.. 

Humphrey,  A.  L., 
President, 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
\\  ilmerding,    Pa. 

Hunter,  H.  S., 
President, 

Hunter    Saw    &    Mach.    Co., 
57th    and    Butler    Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Hush,   Geo.,   Jr., 

Salesman      -Manning,    Maxwell 
&   Moore,   Inc.. 
1005  Park  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hussong,  Albert  C, 

Asst.    G.    F.    Pass.   Car    Inspr., 
P.   R.   R.   Co., 

Pass'r.     Car    Yards, 

Twenty-sixth     St.. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hyde,  W.  B., 

Agent,    B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
33rd   St.    &    Liberty   Ave.. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hyndman,  F.  T., 

3115   Lincoln   Blvd., 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

1  tyndman,  H.  R.. 

Washington    Run   R.    R.    Co.,- 

2211    First    Nat.    Bk.    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Ingraham,     Lartgiey, 

Cen.   Sales   Mgr.,   Rwy.   Dept., 
The    Lowe    Bros.    Co. 
450    E.    Third    St., 

Dayton,    Ohio. 

Inks,  S.  W., 

General  Foreman, 
P.   &   L.    E.    R.    R., 
Box  253, 

Dawson,   Pa. 

lack,   R.   Ralph. 
A^st.    Pavmaster, 
Union  R.   R.  Co.. 

East   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

James,    Jchn    H., 
Fore.    Mach.    Shop, 

Penna.    R.    R.    Svstem, 
543    Penn    St., 

Verona.   Pa. 

Jefferson,  E.  Z., 

2115  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Jenny,    W.    G., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
1152  Brownsville  Road, 

Carrick.,   Pitts.,   Pa. 

Johnson,  A.   B., 

Sales     Engr.,     Standard     Steel 
Car    Company, 
1120    Frick   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Johnson,    B.    S., 

Sales    Engr.,    W.    H.    Miner, 
667    Rookery, 

Chicago,    111. 

Johnson,    E.    A., 

General    Sales    Manager, 
Duff  Mfg.   Co.. 
Preble     Ave., 

N.    S.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Johnson,    George    T., 

Chf.   Engr.,   The    Buckeye 
Steel   Castings    Co., 
South    Parsons    Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Hyndman,  X.  P., 

Genl.   Freight. &  Pass.  Agent, 

Washington   Run   R.    R.  Co., 

2211  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Jehnson,  I.  S., 

Resident,    Material    Inspector, 
Penna.   Svstem, 

Room  603-1013  Penn  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Johnson,   J.    F., 
Engineer, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
618   Orchard   Ave., 

Bellevue,   Pa. 

Johnson,    J.    W., 
City     Mgr.,     Amer. 
Rwy.    Express    Co., 
909-911     Liberty     Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Johnson,    Nelson    E., 

Machinist,   P.   &   L.  E.   R.    R., 
68  Dunn    St., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Johnson,   Win.   M., 
Gen.    Superintendent, 
B.   &  L.   E.    R.   R., 

Greenville,  Pa. 

yohnston,    J.    C, 
Yard    Master, 
Union  R.  R.  Co., 

N.    Bessemer,    Pa 

Johnston,    W.    A., 

Gang   Fore.,  Penna.   System, 
1234    Richmond    Ave, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tones,   David    T., 
M.   M.,   McK.   Connect.   R.   R., 
1405  Patterson  St., 

McKeesport,   Pa. 

Jones,   John    H., 

Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
308   Carver   St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Jordan,   J.    M., 
Mech.    Expert, 

Loco.    Stoker   Co., 
202   So.  Jefferson   St., 

Punxsutawney,    Pa. 

Judge,    James, 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
1204    Resaca    Place, 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Jungbluth,  A., 
Steam     Engr., 

Peoples     E.  E.  Real  Est.  Co., 
6616    Jackson    St., 

E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kaiser,  Robert, 

Foreman,  P.   R.   R.   Co., 
157    Reiter    St., 

E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Karam,   1.  A-., 
M.  P.  Insp'r.i  Peuna.  System, 

204    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Karnes,    VV.   T., 
General    Foreman, 
P.   &   L.   E.   R.   R., 
330  Ohio  Ave., 

Glassport,   Pa 

Kasnitz,  J.    J., 
J.    Toner    Barr, 
5715    Rural    St., 

Pittsburgh;   Pa 

Kasnitz,   Jesse, 
J.    Toner    Barr. 

5715  Rural  St.. 

E.   E.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kaup,    Harry    E., 
Gen.    Supt., 

Pressed    Steel    Car   Co., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Kavanagh,    D., 

Storekeeper,    Union    R.    R.. 

East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Kearneyi,   J.    W., 
Mgr.  of  Sales,   Canton  Car  Co., 
Canton,   Ohio 

Keenen,  J.  W., 

Asst.     Engr.,     Penna.     System, 
214    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Keenoy,    R.    P., 

Supt.,    Trans.,    American 
Steel   and   Wire    Co., 

15th    St.   and   Penn   Ave., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kegel,    Arthur     E., 
Chief    Acct.     Clerk, 
Penna.   System, 

731    Bryn    Mawr    Road, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Keim,    C.    C, 

C.    C.    Agt.    Jet.    Tfr.    Pa., 
33rd    St.    and    Liberty   Ave., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Kelin,    H.    S., 

Draftsman,   Union    R.    R.    Co., 
602    Chautauqua    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Keller,   D.    P., 

Insp'r.    Transp'n., 
P._&   W.    Ya.    Ry.. 
524   Forest    Ave., 

Carnegie,    Pa. 
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Keller,    Edward    H., 
Secy,   to   Supt., 
B.  &  O.  R  .R., 
58    Natchez    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Keller,   W.    H., 
President, 

W.    H.    Keller,    Inc., 
Fulton  St., 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Kelley,   Henry  D., 
District   Manager, 

Metal   &  Thermit   Corp., 
1514  Fayette   St., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kelley,  J.   B., 

President   &   Manager, 
Monongahela   House, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kelly,   Harry    S„ 

Fore.    Pattern   Vault, 

Ft    Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.   O.   Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kelly,   H.   B., 

Gen.    R.    F.   of   E., 
P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R., 
821    Davis    Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Kelly,   J.    P., 
'Train     Master, 

P.  &  L.  E.   R.   R., 
922  School    St., 

Coraopolis,   Pa. 

Kelly,  J.   W., 

Boiler   Tube    Expert, 
National     Tube     Co., 
515    N.    Grove    Ave., 

Oak    Park,    111. 


Kelly,   Leo  J., 
Superintendent, 

Ft.  Pitt  Mall.   Iron  Co., 
P.   O.   Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh, 


Kempton,    J.    W., 

Gen.    SccV,   Y.    M.    C   .A. 
P.   &   L.    E.   R.    R.. 

Newell, 

Kennedy,   Julian, 

Consulting    Engineer, 
Bessemer    Bldg., 

Pittiburgh, 


Pa. 


Pa. 


Pa. 


Kennedy,    M.    C, 

Draftsman,  Penna.  R.     R.  Sys., 
1135    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Kendig,  J.   C, 
Ai»t.  T.  M.,  B.  &  L.   E.  R.R. 

Albion,    Pa. 

Keppel,    H.    H., 

Div.    Acct.,    Penna.    System, 
216   Penna.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kerby,   Frederick, 

Supr.   Loco.   Operation, 
B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
143   Bedford  St. 

Cumberland,   Md. 

Kessler,    Howard, 

R.  F.  of  E.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
310    Grove    St., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Ketchpel,    Paul   A., 
Engr.    Dept., 

Loco.    Stoker   Co., 
14   Montana   St., 
Observatory   Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Khuen,   Richard,   Jr., 
Gen'l.    M-gr.    Erection, 
American    Bridge    Co., 
Frick   Building, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kinch,  L.   E.t 

Signal    Insp'r.,    P.    R.    R., 
807   Mellon   St., 

E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kindle,  W.   F., 

Insp'r.    Carnegie   Steel   Co., 
836   Russellwood   Ave., 

AIcKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

King,   C.    F.,  Jr., 

Asst.    Fore.,    Power    Plants, 
Penna.   System, 

Box    19,   Penna.    Station, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

King,  J.  W.,  Jr., 

Asst.    Traffic    Mgr., 
Pittsburgh   Coal   Co., 
1024  Oliver   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kinter,  D.  H., 

Gen'l.    Foreman,    Car.    Dept., 
Monongahela  R.  R.  Co., 

Brownsville,    Pa. 
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Kirkpatrick,  11.  F., 
Chief   Clerk, 

Union  Steel  Castings  Co., 
62nd  and   Butler  Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Klee,  W.   B., 
President, 

Damascus  Bronze   Co., 
P.    O.    Box    1078, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kleinhans,   H., 

Pres.,    H.    Kleinhans    Co., 
458    Union    Trust    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Klingelhofer,    C.    T., 
Traffic  Supt.,  American  Fdry. 
and    Construction    Co., 
2d  Ave.  &  Longworth  St., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Knapp,  A.   D., 
Vice    President, 

Nicola  Lumber  Co., 

1410   Farmers    Bk.   Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Knox,  Wm.  J., 

Mechanical    Engineer, 
B.  R.  &  P    Ry.  Co.. 
10    Fourth    St., 

DuBois,   Pa. 

Koch,   Felix  A.   C, 
Asst.   Chf.   Engr., 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Koch,     John    J., 

Frt.     Traffic    Mgr„ 

Penna.     R.     R.    System, 
810    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Koehlinger,   C.  W.   H., 
Mechanical    Inspector, 
Penna.    System, 
323  So.  Wells  St., 
Room    505, 

Chicago, 


Kohl,  H.  J., 

Gen.    Car    Fere., 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
1106  Tweed  St., 

Pittsburgh, 

Kohute,   Hilary  Geo., 
Clerk,  Union   R.   R., 

East   Pittsburgh, 


111. 


Pa. 


Pa. 


Kraft,    Clyde    E., 

Clerk,    Pentia.    System, 
211    Linden    Ave., 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Kranse,  Harry  A., 
Penna.    System, 
160  Race  St., 
Edgcwood,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Krepps,  T.   S., 

Engineman,    P.    R.    R.    Co., 
2114  Eccles  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kroske,  J.   F., 

Salesman,  Ingersoll   Rand  Co., 
706   Chamber   of   Commerct 
Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Rummer,  Jos.  H., 
Sup't.  of  Orders, 

Fort   Pitt  Mall.  Iron  Co., 
209  Greydon  Ave., 

MeK«es   Rocks,  Pa. 

Lackner,    R.    A., 

V.  P.,  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co., 
26   So.   22nd   St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Ladd,  Geo.  T., 

Geo.  T.   Ladd   Co., 

1606   First   Nat'l.    Bk.    Bld«.. 
Pittsburgh,   Pte. 

Laird,    Geo.    R., 

Clerk.    Penna.    System, 
938    Milton    St., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Lake,    Albert    H., 
Clark  Car  Co., 

1619     Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Lanahan,   Frank  J., 
President,    Fort    Pitt 
Mall.   Iron   Co., 
P.   O.   Box    1054, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lanahan,  J.   S., 

Vice-President,    Fort    Pitt 
Mall.   Iron   Co., 
P.   O.   Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Landgraf,   F.    K., 
General   Supt., 

Flannery   Bolt   Co., 
118    Crafton    Ave., 

Crafton,    Pa 
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Landis,    W.    C, 

Designing    Engr., 

Westinghouse   Air   Brake 
Company, 

7328    Race    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lang,  -W.   C, 

General    Car   Inspector, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.. 

McKees   Rocks,   Pa. 

Langbein,    Paul, 

Clerk,    P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R., 
232   North    Main   St., 

Sharpsburg,    Pa. 

Langhorst,   C.   W., 

E.    H.    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
Conway,  Pa. 

Lanning,  J.   F., 
President, 

J.    Frank    Lanning   &    Co., 
327  First  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Lappe,    J.    C, 

Pres.    Federal    Sales    Co., 
219   Third    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Larsen,   Jacob   C, 

Asst.   to   Mech.    Engr., 
The    Buckeye    Steel 
Castings   Co., 

So.     Parsons     Ave., 

Columbus,    Ohio. 

Laughlin,    Harry, 

Fore.,    Penna.   R.    R.    System, 
103   First  St., 

Aspinwall,    Pa. 

Laughlin    .Richard    J., 

Asst.    Stationery    Storekeeper, 
Penna.    Svstem, 

1470    Edgehill    Ave., 
Dormont,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Laurent,   Jos.   A., 

Fore.    Shipping    Dept., 
Fort    Pitt   Mall.    Iron   Co., 
1111    Church   Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Lawler,  Joseph   A., 
Ass't.  Sup't.  Trans., 
Carnegie   Steel  Co., 
208  Hawkins  Ave., 

Braddock,   Pa 

Lawson,  A.   F., 
Foreman   Painter, 
P.&  L.   E.  R.  R., 

58    Beltzhoover    Ave., 
Eighteenth    Ward, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Lawson,    Chas., 

Supt.   Mech.   Dept., 
So.   African   Rwy., 

Railway  Hdq.    Building, 
Johannesburg,    So.    Africa. 

Leach,    C.    C, 

Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    System, 
408    Grant    St., 

South    Fork,    Pa. 

Leach,    J.    T., 

Asst.    M.    M.,    Penna.    System, 
312   W.   Park, 

Rochester,    Pa. 

Lee,  Elisha, 

Vice  Pres..  Penna.  R.  R.  Sys., 
Penna.   Station, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Lee,   L.  A., 
Supt.  Teleg.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.R., 
64   Terminal   Annex   Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Leet,  C.  S., 
Land   Agent, 

B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
Union    Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Laughner,   Carl   L., 
Gen'l.  Foreman,   P.  S.   C.  Co., 
1009  James  St., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Laurent,   George   F., 
Ass't.    Sup't., 

Ft.    Pitt    Mall.    Iron    Co., 
P.   O.   Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Lehr,  Harry  W., 

Genl.   Fore.   Pass's.   Car   Insp., 
P    R     R     Co 
6832    McPh'erson    Blvd.. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lsnhart,  L.  A., 

V.    P.    &    Gen.   Manager, 
Youngstown   Steel   Car  Co., 
Niles,   Ohio 
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Lent,  John  I'., 

Traffic    Manager, 
Canton    R.    R.    Co., 

South    and    Water    Sts., 

Baltimore,     Aid. 

Lenz,   Wilbur   W., 
Asst.    C.    C,    Purch.    Dept., 
Penna.   System, 
1013  Penn  Ave.,  Room  301, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Leonard,    C.    W., 

Salesman,    Independent 
Pneumatic    Tool    Co., 
718  Bessemer  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Leonard,  D.  E., 

Supt.   Motive   Power 
Midland  Valley  R.   R.. 

Muskogee,   Okla. 

Leonard,  P.  J., 

Gen.    Fore.,   B   &   O.   R.    R., 
5118  Duncan  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lewis,   Herbert, 
Salesman, 

Universal    Packing    Corp.'n, 
2946    Zephyr    Ave., 
Corliss    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Lewis,    Malcolm    F., 

Asst.    C.    C,    Penna.    System, 
818  Laschall   St, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Libengood,    E.    H, 

Gang.  Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
2311    Strachan    St., 

Dormont,    Pitts,    Pa. 

Lightell,    S.    M., 

Boiler     Fore,     Penna. 
System, 

11    Center   Ave, 
Ingram,    Crafton   Sta,    Pa. 

Lilley,    C.   S.. 

Cashier.    Penna.    System, 
111    Maple  Ave, 

Edgewood,  Pitts,    Pa. 


Lindahl.A.  M., 

Y.    M,    Union    R.    R, 
1732   Laketon    Road, 

Wilkinsburg.     Pa. 


Livingston,    Edmund    M, 
Production   Checker, 
Penna.   System, 

Pitcairn,   Pa. 

Livingston,     W.     C, 

Stcrekeeper,    Penna.    System, 
Verona    Shops, 

Verona,    Pa. 

Lobez,  P.  L, 

Desinging   Engr, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co, 
418    Svvissvare    Ave, 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Lockwood,  B.  D, 
Consulting  Engr, 
Standard   Tank    Car   Co, 
311    Ormcnd    St, 

Sharon,    Pa. 

Lohr,    Allen    W, 
Commercial   Engr, 
W.   A.    B.    Co, 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Long,  Chas.  R,  Jr., 

Prest,   Chas.   R.  Long  &  Co, 
622-630  East  Main   St, 

Louisville,   Ky. 

Long,   Edward, 
A.  R.   F.  oi  E,  P.  R.   R.   Co, 
1017   Howard  Ave, 

Altoona,    Pa. 

Long,  H.  P, 
Shop    Insp'r, 
B.    &   O.    R.    R.    Co, 

217   N.    Elizabeth    St, 
Hazelwood,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Long,  R.  M, 

Air    Brake    Inspector   and 
Instructor, 

P.  &  L.  E.  R.   R, 

McKees    Rocks,   Pa. 

Long,    Walter, 
Walter    Long    Mfg.    Co, 
14th    &    Muriel    Sts, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Loughner,  ;  E.    G, 
Pitts.    Dist.    Sales    Mgr, 
Carbo-Oxygen    Co, 
708   Swissvale  Ave, 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa 

Loutsenhizer,    W.    F, 
Work   Distb'r.. 
Penna.    System, 
624   Sixth   St, 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 
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Love,  J.  A., 

Cond'r..   P.   &   W.   Va.   Ry., 
331    Rawland   Ave., 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

Lowe,  W.  D., 

Civil    Engineer. 
2121    Federal   St.    Ext., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lower,  N.  M., 
Assistant   Gen.   Mgr., 
Loco.   Stoker    Co., 

Robinson  and  Darrah  Sts., 
X.    S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lowry,    Win.    F.,   Jr., 

Material     Assembly     Dept., 
American    Car     & 
Foundry    Co., 

Farmers    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Lucy,  E.  E., 

Chief    Mech.    Engr., 
N.   S.   W.   Gov't.   Ry., 

Sydney,   Australia 


Lynch,    E.    K., 

Special    R.    R.   Rep., 

Chicago   Pneum.   Tool   Co., 
126   No.    Lincoln   Ave., 

Scranton,    Pa. 

Lynch,    Herbert    J., 
Purchasing  Agent, 
Greenville    Steel    Car    Co., 
Greenville,    Pa, 

Lynde,   Leslie   E., 

Sales    Engr.,    Heavy   Trac. 
Div.,    Rwy.    Dept., 

Westinghouse    Elec.   & 
Mfg.  Co., 

East   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Lynn,  Sam'l, 

Master    Car    Builder, 
P.   &  L.   E.  R.  R., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Lynn,  Wm.,  Jr.. 

Gen.     Foreman     Car     Dept., 
P.   &   L.   E.   R.   R., 
Box   161,   R.   D.   3, 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 


Luddy,   Wm.    E., 
E.    H.    Fore., 

Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
418    Charles    St., 

Turtle    Creek,    Pa. 

Ludgate,    B.    A., 
Asst.    Engineer, 

P.    &    L.    E.   Railroad    Co., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


MacKenzie,   J.    B., 

Engr.   Dept.,   Loco.  Stoker  Co. 
121    Lexington  Ave., 

Aspinwall,    Pa. 

Mackert,  A.  A., 
Engr.   of  Insp'n., 
W.  A.   B.   Co., 

450    Caldwell    Ave., 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 


Ludwig,    C.    F., 

Machinist,    Penna.    System, 
505    Center    Avenue, 

Pitcairn,  Pa. 

Lustenberger,  L.  C, 

Asst.   to   Asst.    Gen'l.    Mgr. 
Sales,    Carnegie   Steel    Co., 
314    Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Luttrell,    A.    E., 

C.    C,    Legal    Dept., 
Penna.  R.   R.   System, 
925    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Lynch,  C.  A., 

Sales   Rep.,   Fort   Pitt 
Steel    Casting   Co., 
5918    Douglas    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Magill,  W.  E., 
D.   F.   A., 

R.   &  O.  R.   R., 
510   Dawson   Ave., 

Bellevue,    Pa. 

Malcolm,    Elmer    E., 

Engineman,   Penna.   System 
Box    403    , 

Freeport,    Pa. 

Maliphant,  C.  W., 
Test    Dept., 
W.   A.    B.   Co., 

101    Herman  Ave., 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Man  lev,   W.    J., 

Gen.   Traffic    Mgr., 
P.    &    W.    Va.,    Ry., 
Wabash     Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Manogue,  W.  T., 
Sales  Engineer, 
Sunbeam    Elec.    Mfg.   Co., 
543  \Y.   Fishers  Ave., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Marsh,    W'm.    J., 
119   NToblestown   Road,  _ 

Carnegie,    Pa. 

Marshall,    L.    L., 
Gen.   Supt., 

Lake    Erie,    Franklin    & 
Clarion    R.    R., 

Clarion,    Pa. 

Marshall,    Paul    Emerson, 

Loco.   Insp'r.,   Montour  R.   R., 
919   Fifth   Ave., 

Coraopolis,     Pa. 

Marshall,   W.   T., 
Accountant, 
719   Ferree   St., 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Martin,    M.    G., 
Instrumentman, 

P.    &    W.    Va.    Ry., 
440  Wabash   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin,  T.  J., 

Asst.  R.  F.  of  E., 

Monon    Div.,   P.    R.   R., 
Box   74, 

West   Brownsville,   Pa. 

Martin,    W.    H., 

Asst.    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
Box    114, 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Marton,    Richard   A., 
Asst.    E.    H.    Fore., 
Penna.    System, 
4080   Cabinet   St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Masterann,    Jos., 

Cond'r.,    Penna.    System, 

Box    149,    Hazzard,   Pa. 

Matchett,   H.    K., 

Asst.  Cash  Clerk,    Penna. Lines, 
238    Grant   Ave., 

Bellevue,   Pa. 

Matchneer,    Wm.    W., 
Sales    Dept., 
Buckeye     Steel  Castings  Co., 
Columhus,    Ohio. 


Maxfield.  II.  II.. 

S.   M.   P.,   Southern   Div., 
Penna.  System, 

402     Pennsylvania     Bldg., 
Wilmington,    Del'. 

Meeker,  Harry  B., 

Fore.    Elcc's.,   P.    R.    R. 
Verona  Shops, 
447    Parker    St., 

Verona,    Pa. 

Mellon,   W.   B., 

E.  H.  Fore.,  P.  R.  R.  Co., 

Manor,    Pa. 

Merscher,  John, 

Foreman    Car   Repairs, 
P.   &  L.   E.   R.   R., 
348   Woodward   Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Mertz,  Jacob  ]., 

Gang  Foreman   Car  Dept, 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.. 

Glenwillard,   Pa. 

Meschter,    Dr.    E.    F., 
Med.     Exam'r., 
Penna.    System, 

401    N.    Euclid   Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Meyers,  John  M., 

Mechanical    Engineer, 

West  Chester,    Pa. 

Miessner,   Victor  H., 
Metallurgist, 

Pgh.    Mall.    Iron    Co., 

34th   and   Smallman    Sts., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Milby,   T.    A., 

State    Auditor    Gen.    of    Pa., 
309    Grace    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Millar,   Clarence  W., 
Mgr.   Order  Dept., 

Pressed   Steel   Car  Co., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Miller,    Ara  J., 
Dist.     Sales     Agt, 

International     Tag    Co., 
609   C.   of    C.    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Miller,   J.   F., 

Train  Master,  B.  &  O.  R.   R., 
314  Lookout  Ave., 

Butler,  Pa. 
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Miller,   James    M., 
Serg.   Police,   Penna.   System, 
3Z13   War  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Miller,    lohn, 

Gen.    Car    Fore..   Montour 
Railroad, 

=,127   Blair   St., 

Hazelwood,   Pa. 

Milliken,    C.    C, 

Asst.   Traffic   Dispatcher. 
Carnegie    Steel   Co., 
806    Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Milliken,  I.   H., 

Rep.,  The  McConway  & 
Torley    Co., 

48th  St.  and  A.  V.  Ry., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Milliken,   Col.   Jas., 

President,    Pitts.    Test.    Lab., 
Seventh   &   Bedford   Aves., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Milliken,  John  M., 

Chief    Engi-.    Construction, 
Gull    Refining   Co., 
1261    Frick-Annex, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Miner,  W.   H., 

Railway    Supplies, 
209    So.    LaSalle    St.. 

Chicago,    111. 

Minnick,    F.    G., 
Asst.    Gen.   Mgr., 
P.  &   L.    E.   R.   R.. 
308    Lincoln    Ave., 

Bellevue,    Pa. 

Miser,   C.   H., 

Cashier,  P.   C.  &  Y.  Ry., 
323    Broadway, 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 


Mitchell.  A.  G„ 
124    Cooper    St., 

Woodbury,    N. 


J. 


Mitchell,    Frank   K„ 
Signal    Insp'r.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.R., 
1218    House    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Mitchell,  J.  Wallace, 
Salesman, 

Pitts.  Forge  &  Iron  Co., 
1306  C.  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Mitchell,  John   H., 

Standard    Steel   Car   Co., 
Frick  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa, 

Mitchell,    Thos.    J., 
V.   P.   &   Gen.   Mgr., 

Standard    Inspection    Co., 
1617    Falck   Ave., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mitchell,   Wm.  J., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.     System, 
8012    Westmoreland    Ave., 
Swissvale,   Pa. 

Mode,   H.   C, 

Pres.   &   Gen.    Mgr., 

Pgh.   Battery  Service  Co., 
Center  &  Morewood  Aves., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Moeller,    John    J., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
1440    Lowrie    St., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Moeller,  W.   C, 
Agt.,  Amer.   Rwv.  Express  Co.. 
400    N.    Mathilda    St., 

E.    E.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Moir,    W.    B.. 
Gen.   Car    Inspr., 
Penna.    System, 

504   Penna.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Monks,    J.    J., 
A.   G.   F.  A.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
230  Fifth  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Montague,    W.   T., 
Asst.    Engr.    M.    P., 
Penna.    System, 

506   Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Montgomery,  J.   L., 

C.    C,  Accounting   Dept., 
Union   R.   R., 

1418   Carnegie   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Moore,  Andrew  B., 

Asst.    C.    C.    to    Gen.    Supt., 
B.  &  O.   R.   R., 
210  B.  &  O.  Pass.  Depot, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Moore,  Donald  O.,  ' 

Traffic   Manager, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Moore,    Frank, 
Prest.    Pgh.   Malleable 
Iron   Co., 

1517    Farmers    Bk.    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Moran,    J.    V., 
Storekeeper, 

Monon.    Ry.    Co., 
242  Ninth  Ave.. 

West   Homestead    Pa. 

Moreland,   Evan   L., 
Mach.   Shop.   Fore.. 
Montour   R.   R., 
1215   Hiland  Ave.. 

Coraopolis,   Pa. 

Morgan,    A.    L., 

Supt.    on    Special    Duty. 
Penna.    R.    R.   Svstem, 
24    Maple    Ave.. 

Wheeling,   W.  Va. 

Morris,    T.    H., 

Fuel  Sup'vr..   B.  R.  &  P.  Rv., 
704   E.   Mahoning  St., 

Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Morrow,    H.    C, 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
783   Sixth   St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Morrow,    Robt.    T., 

Supt.   Pitts.    Div., 

Penna.   System, 

314  Penna.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Morse,    J.    W., 

Asst.   R.    F.    of   E., 
Penna.    System, 
421     Zeigler    Ave. 

Butler,    Pa. 

Mover.    Oscar    G.    A., 

Fireman,   Rieck-McTunkin 
Dairv  Co. 
221    Move   St.. 

Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. 

Muir,    Robt.  Y., 

Car  Fore.,  P.   &  W.  Va.   Rv., 
212    Mansfield    Ave., 

Greentree,    Pa. 

Mullen,     M., 

A.    R.    A.    Billing   Clerk, 
Union    R.     R., 

East    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Mullin,   D.    C, 
Asst.    Storekeeper,    1'.    R.    R., 

67U1   Thomas   Blvd., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Murray,    M.    Y., 

C.  C.  to  R.   F.  of  E., 
Penna.    System, 
531    Penn   St.. 

Verona,    Fa. 

Myers.   Arnold, 

R.    R.    Equip't.    Insp"r., 

Carnetjie    Steel    C 

905    Dixon    St., 

Munhall,    Pa. 

Myers,    Walter    H., 

Chief    Clerk    to    Mech.    Supt., 
Montour    R.    R.    Co., 
P.    O.    Box    161, 

West    Bridgewater,    Pa. 

McAbee,    W.    S., 

Supt..    Union    R.    R., 
5239    Gertrude    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McAndrew,     R., 

General     Storekeeper, 
B.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 

Greenville,     Pa. 

McBroom,   J.    F., 
Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    Svstem, 
216  W.   Fifth   Ave., 

Derry,    Pa. 

McCandless,    Geo.    W., 
Treasurer,     The 

McConwav    &    Torley    Co., 

48th    St.    and    A.    V.    Ry., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCartney,    J.    L., 
Res.  Sales  Mgr., 

Xiles     Bement     Pond     Co., 
1115    Empire    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCaslin,    A.    W.. 

Mechanical    Inspector, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
307    Grace    St., 
Mt.    Washington, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCauley,     Wm., 

R.    F.    of    E.    Penna.    System, 
28   Kerr   St.. 

Uniontown,    Pa. 
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McClellan,     Albert     W„ 

Engr.  M.  of  W.,  Penna.  Sys., 
633    Brisbane    Bldg., 

Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

McClintock,    John    D., 

Rep.,    Wm.  Sellers&Co.,    Inc., 
1600    Hamilton    St., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

McCloskey,    J.     C, 

Clerk,    Union    R.    R.    Co., 
2227    Woodstock    Ave., 

Swissvaie,    Pa. 

McClumpha,   H.    E., 

Genl.    Supt.,    National    Car 
Wheel     Company, 
Keystone     Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McComb,    R.    J., 
Vice    Pres, 
The    Q.    &   C.   Co., 

1309    Peoples    Gas   Bldg., 
Chicago,     111. 

McConnell,    C.    H., 
Elec.    Eng'r., 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R.    Co., 
218    House    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McConnell,   Peter   L.. 
Eng'r.,    P.    R.    R.    Co., 
179    Home    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McConway,    Wm ,    Jr., 
Vice     President,    The 

McConway    &    Torley    Co., 

48th    St.    and    A.    V.    Ry., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCormick,    Louis    P., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
7011    Idlewild    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCornish,    W.    C, 

Asst.    to    Wheel    Shop    Fore., 
Penna.     System, 

3952   Wind    Gap   Ave, 
Twentieth    Ward, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McCuen,    J.    T., 

Salesman,     Motch     &     Merry- 
weather  Mach'y    Co., 
130    Seventh    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


McCully,   B.   N, 

Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    System, 
465    Biddle    Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

McDermitt,   E.   E., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.    System, 
633   N.  Uhrich   St., 

Uhrichsville,    Ohio 

McDonald,    L.    S., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
P.    O.    Box    365, 

East    McKeesport,    Pa. 

McDowell,    D.    W., 
Chief    Inspector, 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
1218  Hill    St., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

McFeatters,    F.    R., 

General     Superintendent, 
Union    R.    R.    Co, 

East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McGann,    Chas.    E, 

M.    M,    B.    &   O.    R.    R, 
138  Tecumseh   St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McGaughey,    John    V, 
A.   R.   F.   of  E„  P.   R.  R., 
441     Locust    St, 

Johnstown,      Pa. 

McGeorge,    D.    W, 
Sales    Dept, 

Edgewater   Steel    Co, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McGirk,    John    D, 
Engr,    Pgh.    Testing 
Laboratory, 

P.    O.    Box   1115, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

McGowan,   Chas.    H, 

Draftsman,   P.    S.    C.    Co, 
64    S.    Bryant    St, 

Bellevue,    Pa. 

McGrann,   E.   Roy, 
Asst.  Supt,  McK.  Conn.  RR, 
1727    Scott    St, 

McKeesport,    Pa. 

McGrath,    John    J, 
Train     Dispatcher, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.   R, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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McGregor,    D.    C, 

Supervisor    Terminals, 

B.   &   o.   R.   R-. 

416    Johnston   Ave., 
Hazelwood    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Mclutvre,   Frank  A., 
Y.   ML,  P.   &   W.   Ya.   Ry.. 
30  Ridge  Ave., 

Crafton,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

McKee.   D.  L., 

Retired      Supervisor, 
Bridges    &    Bldgs., 
P.   &   L.    E.    R.   R., 

Ridge   &   Montour   Sts., 
Coraopolis,    Pa. 

McKee,    Frederick    C, 
Pres.,    Winfield    R.     R., 
2215    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


McMahon,    H.    R., 
President, 

Standard    Steel    Spring    Co., 
843     Fourth     St., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

McMullen,     Clark     E., 
Trav.    Car    Agent, 

P.    &   L.   E.    R.    R.    Co., 
Maple     St.     Extension, 

Coraopolis,     Pa. 

McNamara,    John    V., 
Smoke     Inspector, 
P.    &   L.    E.    R.   R., 
3357    Carson    St., 
Corliss    Sta. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McNamee,    W.    L., 

Lead    Clerk,    Penna.    System, 
1820    Sidney    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


McKee,    S.    Frank, 
Asst.   to   Gen.   Mgr., 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

McKenzie,    C.    L., 

Pres't.    Pgh.    Construct'n.    Co.. 

808    Diamond    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McKinley,  Andrew, 

Asst.    Fore.,    Mach.    Shop, 
Penna.    System, 
546   North   Ave., 

Verona,    Pa. 

McKinstrj,     C.     H., 

Foreman,    W.    A.    B.    Co., 
46    Sprague    St., 

Wilmerding,     Pa. 

McKirahan,    T-    R-, 

C.   C.  to  T.   M-.   P.   &   W.   Ya. 
Railway 

330   Plum    St., 

Carnegie,    Pa. 

McLain,    J.    E., 
Sales    Agent, 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co., 
1807    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McLaughlin,   Howard    B., 
Asst.    R.    F.    of    E., 
P.   &  L.   E.   R.   R., 
823     Broadway     St., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 


McNeill,     J.     Edward, 
Asst.    Chief    Lineman, 
Penna.    System, 
304  Fisk   Ave., 

Avalon,    Pa. 

McNicholl,     Chas., 

Div.    Frt.    Agt.,    American 
Bridge     Co, 

1462    Frick    Annex    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

McNulty,    F.    M., 

107    Edge    Cliff   Road, 
Rosslyn    Farms, 

Carnegie,   Pa. 

McQuillen,  J.  J., 

V.    P.,   Universal    Packing 
Corp'n., 

342   Second  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Neal,    J.    T., 

Special  Engineman,  P.  R.   R., 
7216    Monticello    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Neff,    John    P., 
Vice     President, 

American     Arch     Co., 
17   E   42nd    St., 

New    York,    N.    Y. 

Nelan,    E.    J., 

Car    Dept.    Clerk, 
Monon.    R.    R-, 

Brownsville,     Pa. 
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Nelson,     W.     O., 
Ass't.    Div.    Eng'r., 
B.   &  O.  R.   R.   Co., 
B.    &    O.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Ta. 

Newell,    E.    W., 

Mech'l.   Eng'r.,  W.  A.   B.  Co., 
Wilmerding,     Pa. 

Newman,    John    F., 

Storekeeper,  Penna.  System, 
6555    Shetland   Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Nicodemus,     Earle     H., 
Material    Agt., 
P.    R.    R.    Co., 

102    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Nieman,    H.    L., 
Gang    Foreman, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
208   Copeland  St., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Niland,    John    J., 

Gang    Fore.,    P.    R.    R.    Co., 

West    Brownsville,    Pa. 

Noah,    Wm.    J., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
7321    Church  Ave., 

Bellevue,   Pa. 

Noble,    Jesse    A., 

Supv'r.    Bridges    &    Bldgs., 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
Bex    535, 

McKees   Rocks,   Pa. 

Noonan,  W.  C, 

Car  Acc't.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry., 
328   Wabash   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Xorris.   J.    L., 

R.    F.,    B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

4818    Chatsworth     St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

North,    D.    P., 

Fore.    Car    Insp'rs., 
Penna.    System. 
1173    Milfred    St., 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Nutt,    Col.    H.    C, 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr., 

Monongahela   Rwy.   Co., 
Century   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Obermeir,    Henry, 

Foreman,    Penna.    System, 
926    Brinton    Ave., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

O'Brien,   Martin  J., 

Pres.,    Martin  J.   O'Brien   Co., 
803    Union    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

O'Connor,    C.    D., 
Supt.    Aliquippa     & 
Southern    R.    R., 

Woodlawn,     Pa. 

O'Connor,  M.  J., 

Rep.,  Dearborn  Chemical  Co., 

618    Farmers   Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


O'Donnell,    W.    P., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
514   Second   Ave., 

Derry,    Pa. 

Ogden,    F.    A., 

General     Freight     Agent, 
Jones   &   Laughlin   Stl.   Co., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ogden,  Geo.  D., 
Traffic  Mgr., 
Penna.    System, 

Broad    St.     Station, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

O'Leary,   Jeremiah   J., 
Gang   Fore.,   Penna.    System, 
132    Fourth    St., 

Oakmont,    Fa. 

Orbin,    Geo.    N., 

Engineman,    B.   &    O.    R.    R., 
2945    Glenmore    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Orchard,    Chas.. 
Special    Agent, 

Traffic    Dept.,    Carnegie 
Steel    Co., 

Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Orndorff,   J.    R., 
Dist.    Storekeeper. 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
Glenwood  Shops, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Orr,   W.   M., 

2404   Firts   Nat.    Bank   Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Osborne,    L.    E., 
Mech.    Eng'r., 
Loco.  Stoker  Co., 

Robinson   &   Darrah    Sts., 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Osborne,    Win.    J., 

Gen.    Elec.   Fore.,  Union  R.  R., 
8    Norman    St., 

Duquesne,    Pa. 

Osbourne,    Alfred    S.. 

Pres.    Universal    Pack.    Corp., 
342    Second    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Osterrieder,   A.   J., 
Asst.   Fore.   Boiler  Shop, 
P.   &  L.  E.  R.   R., 
1209   Holmes   St., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

O'Toole.  J.   L.. 

Supt.    Frt.    Transp'n., 
P.   &.   L.   E.    R.   R., 
612   Terminal   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Oven,    E., 

3436  Lenox  Ave., 

Youngstown,    Ohio. 

Padheld,    Archie, 
Chief    Draftsman, 
P.   R.  R.   Co.. 
538    Penn    St.. 

Verona,    Pa. 

Painter,   Jos., 
R.    R.    Eq., 
463   S.   Rebecca   St.. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Paisley,   R.   M.. 
Gen.    Frt.    Agt., 
P.    &   W.   Va.    Ry., 
Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Parke,    F.    H., 

Gen'l.    Engr.,   W.    A.    B.    Co., 
Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Parker.   \Y.    G., 

Machinist.   P.   &   L.    E.   R.    R.. 
3021    Merwyn    Ave., 
Corliss   Sta.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Partington,    Joshua   A., 

Rep..    American   Arch    Co., 
225    Cornell    Ave.. 
Bellevue    Branch, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Passino,    F.    J., 
Mgr..    Pgh.    Dist., 

Inde.    Pneu.    Tool    Co., 
718  Bessemer   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Passmore,   H.   E., 

Salesman,    Grip    Nut    Co., 
1821     Bryden    Road, 

Columbus,     Ohio. 

Patrios,     August, 

Gang  Fore.,   Penna.  System, 
7147    Kedron    St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Patterson,   Harrv  W., 
Clerk,   Union  "R.    R., 
1724   Aurelius    St., 

Swissvale,    Pa. 

Patterson,    J.    E., 

Loco.   Engr.,   U.   R.   R., 
7236    McClure    Ave., 

Swissvale,      Pa. 

Peacock.    W.    \Y., 
Rep.,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co., 
1115   Empire   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pedicord.    W.    J., 

Acct.    Clerk,    Penna.    System, 
1013    Penn    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Peffer.   J.    C. 

Foreman,    Penna.    R.    R.    Sys., 
5318    Kincaid    St., 

E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pehrson,   A.    K., 
Mech.    Engr., 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Penton,   John   A., 

President,    The    Penton    Pub. 
Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Peoples,    Jas.    S., 

Asst.   T.    M.,    P.    R.    R.    Co- 
Manor,    Pa. 

Perkins,    Ch'as.    F., 
General    Manager, 

Davis  Brake  Beam  Co., 
Box    982. 

Johnstown,    Pa. 
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Perkins,   H.   E., 
Asst.  E-ngr,   B.  &  O.   R.  R., 
458    Hays    Ave., 

Mt.    Oliver    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Perrott,  J.  C, 

Asst.    Supt.,    Labor    & 
Wage    Bureau, 

Penna.    System, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Perry,    W,    E, 

Transportation    Acc't, 
Penna.     Lines    West, 

Room    1009,   Penna.   Sta., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pfahler,    F.    P., 

3171     Hudson    Ave, 

Chicago,    111. 

Pfarr,   Jacob, 

Fore.,   Penna.    System, 
7317    Hamilton    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Phelps,    W.    G., 

Asst.    Purchasing  Agent, 
Penna.   R.   R.   System, 
724    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Phillips,  Wm.    H., 
Eitjjineman,     Penna.     System., 

528    S.    Winebiddk    Ave., 

PittsDiirgh,    Pa. 

Pierce,    H.    B., 
Asst.    Supt., 

Monongahela   Ry., 

Brownsville,    Pa. 

Pillar,    Michael, 

Construction    Inspector, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
363    Munson   Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,   Pa. 

Piatt,   J.    G, 

Vice    President   &   Sales   Mgr:, 
Hunt-Spiller     Mfg.      Ccrp., 
383    Dorchester    Ave., 
So.    Boston,    27,    Mass. 

Porter,  H.  T., 
Chief    Engineer, 
B.  &  L.   E.  R.   R.   Co., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Post,    Geo.    A., 

Pres.,   Geo.   A.   Post   Co.,   Inc., 
136    Liberty    St., 

New    York,    N.    Y. 


Post,   W.   M.f 

Supt.   Teleegraph   &   Signals, 
P.    R.    R., 

611    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Posteraro,   S.    F., 
Frt.    Cashier, 

B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

Grant    and    Water    Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Postlethwaite,    C.    E., 
Gen'l.     Sales    Manager, 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
55    Broad    St., 

New    York,    N.    Y- 

Pratt,    I.    D, 

Asst.   Gen.   Fore,   P.   R.   R, 
510   S.   Monroe   St., 

Media,    Pa. 

Price,    G.   W., 

Asst.     Fore.     Tin     Shop, 
Penna.     System, 
403    Center  Ave, 

Pitcairn,   Pa. 

Price,    W.    F, 
Clerk, 

Union    R.    R.    Co, 
128    Shaw    Ave., 

Turtle    Creek,    Pa. 

Proft,    J.    W, 

Clerk.  Union  R.  R, 
5734    Melvin    St, 

E.  E,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Prouty,    Eugene, 
District    Engineer, 
Loco.  Stoker  Co, 

30   General   Robinson   St, 
N.   S,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Provost.   S.   W, 

Office    Mgr,    Am.    Loco.    Co, 
Farmers    Bank    Bldg, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Quest,     W.     O, 

Ball    Chemical    Co, 
136    Charles    Sr, 
Mt.    Oliver    Sta, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Quinn,   John    M, 
Work   Distributor, 
Penna.   System, 
1242  Illinois  Ave, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Rabold,   W.    E., 

Shop    Clerk,    P.   R.   R.    Co., 
366    Lehigh    Ave., 

E.   E.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ralph,  Win.   E., 
Car   [nsp'r.,   P  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 

1003    State   Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Ralston,    John    A., 

Mech.    Engr.,    U.    R.    R.    Co., 
556   Frick  Annex, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rank,   G.    G., 

Del.    Clk.    Purch.    Dept., 
Penna.   System, 
14  Walnut  St., 

Crafton,    Pitts.,    Pa. 

Rankin,    B.    B., 
Asst.    Auditor, 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
1502    Fairlawn   Ave., 
Dormont, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Raser,    Geo.    B., 
Sales   Engr., 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 
706  Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rauch,    T.    T., 

506    Brownsville    Road, 
Mt.     Oliver     Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rauschart,  E.  A., 

Mech.    Supt.,    Montour    R.   R., 
Coraofiolis,    Pa. 

Read,    Sylvester    C, 
Asst.  S.  M.   P., 

J.    &    L.    Steel    Co., 
303    Grace    St., 
Mt.    Washington, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Ream,  A.    H., 
S.   M.   P.   &   E., 
P.   &   S.    R.   R., 

Brookville,    Pa. 

Reddie,  Wm.  W., 
Asst.    to    Mgr., 

Industrial    Sales    Dept., 
Westinghouse   Elec.   & 
Mfg.    Co., 

East    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Redding,    D.   J.. 
Supt.    Motive    Poweer, 

P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Co., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Redding,    J.     J  I., 
Supt.,    Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
314    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Redding,    P.    E., 
Salesman, 
Johns-Manville,    Inc., 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Redding,    R.    D.. 
Gen'l.    Foreman, 

P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R.   Co., 

East   Youngstown,   Ohio 

Redman,   J.    Thos., 
Asst.  Car  Fore.,  Union  R.  R., 
99   Hazehvood   Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Reed,    F.    W., 

Asst.   Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
302    Edgewood    Ave., 

Trafford,    Pa. 

Reeve,    George, 

Fore.    Electrical    Dept., 

Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
P.    O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Regan,   W.   J., 

Mechanical    Engineer, 

The    McConway-Torley   Co. 
48th   St.   &  A.  V.    Ry., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Reich,  F.  C, 
Superintendent, 

P.  A.  &  McK.  R.  R.  Co., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Renshaw,    W.    B., 

Commercial    Engr'g    Dept., 
W.    A.    B.    Co., 

Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Reynolds,   D.    E., 

C.  C,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
687   Union   Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Rhoads,    G.    A., 

M.    M.,    Penna.    Svstem, 
705   W.    First   St., 

Oil    City,    Pa 
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Rhodes,    Wm.    H., 

Cash    Clk.,    Treas.    Dept., 
Penna.    System, 
325    Dalzell  Ave., 

Ben    Avon,    Pa. 

Rice,   D.   S., 

Foreman    Boiler    Shop, 

Penna.   R.   R.   Co., 

28th   St.   Shops, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Richardson,   H.   R., 

Sup't.   of  Wage  Schedules, 
P.   &   L.   E.  R.   R., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rick.    Robert    C, 

E.   H.   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
1237  Lancaster  Ave.,  ■ 

Swissvale,    Pa. 

Riddile,    F.    C, 
General    Manager, 

Edgewater    Steel    Co., 
P.   O.  Box  249, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Riddle,    D.    E., 

Train   Dis'p.,  P.   &  W.  Va.  Ry., 
Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Riley,    Geo.    N., 
Nat'l.    Tube    Co., 
Frick     Building, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


Ringer,    Elmer    C, 

Asst.    C.    C.    to    Supt., 
B.    &   O.    R.    R., 

4819    Monongahela    St., 
Hazelwood,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Ritts,   Wm    H., 
Steam    Engineer, 

Spang,   Chalfant   &   Co., 
1    Pine    St., 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Roberts,   James    E., 

Clerk,    Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
6105    Bethel   Place, 

E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robinson,    G.    P., 
Asst.    Sales    Mgr., 

American    Loco.    Co., 
30    Church    St., 

New    York    City 


Robinson,    R.    L., 

Purch.     Agt.     &    Storekeeper, 
P.    &   W.   Va.    Ry., 
403  Wabash  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rock,    David    E., 

Mat'l.   Agt.,   Penna.  System, 
510    Elliott    St., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Rodibaugh,  J.  T., 
Gen    Yard    Master, 
P.    &   L.   E.   R.    R., 

McKees    Rocks,   Pa. 

Rodgers,     Robert, 
Sales  Agt.,  American  Car 
&    Fdry.    Co., 

Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 

Pittsburg,     Pa. 

Rogan,    John    A., 

Supt.    of    Car    Houses, 
Div.   No.   1, 
Pgh.    Railways    Co., 
Homewood   Office, 
Frankstown    & 
Homewood  Aves., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Roney,  H.  E., 
Sig.  Draftsman, 
P.   &   L.   E.    R.   R., 
3111    Colledge    Ave., 

Beaver   Falls,   Pa. 

Root,    E.    E., 

Treas.   &   Gen.  Mgr., 

Gibraltar    Lubricating    Co., 
1707  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Roof,    Jos.    P., 

Signal    Fore.,  P.  &  W.  Va.  Ry., 
764    Loretta    St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Rose,    A.    J., 
Superintendent, 
Greenville    Steel    Car    Co., 
74    Harrison    St., 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Rosenstock,   J.    H., 
Supt.    Trans., 

General    Electric    Co., 
84   Office   Bldg., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Ross,     Robert     J., 
Salesman, 

Westinghousc    Elec.    & 
Mfg.    Co., 

Walnut    &    30th    Sts., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Roth,  Philip  J., 
P.    W.    Car    msp'r., 
P.  &  L.   E.   R.   R .. 
312  Anthony  St., 
Mt.    Oliver    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Rowe,    I.    L.. 
Asst.    Mgr.    R.    R.    Sales, 
Chicago    Pneu    .Tool    Co., 
6   East  44th    St., 

New    York    City. 

Ruben,    J.    W., 

Dist.    Agent,   Pacific 
Fruit    Express    Co., 

219  Rwy.  Exchange  Bldg., 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Rudd,    W.     B.. 
Gen.     Foreman, 
Penna.    System. 

6525     Darlington,    Rd., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Rumbarger,    F.    A., 

Mgr.,     Gen'l     Equipment    Co., 
2335    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ryan.   D.   W., 
Chief   Clerk, 
Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.    O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Ryder,    Gilbert    E., 
Vice    President, 

The    Superheater   Co., 
17   East   42nd   St., 

New    York    City 

Rys.    C.    F.   W., 
Met.    Engineer, 

Carnegie   Steel   Co., 
517     Carnegie    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Sage,    Ralph    V., 

Rep.    Cambria    Steel    Co., 
Widener    Bldg., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

St.   Clair,   Chas.    B., 

Car    Insp'r.,    Penna.    Sys., 
534   Lake    St., 

South    Fork,    Pa. 

Salisburv.  William, 
Trav.    Car   Insp'r., 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
Box    175. 

Newell    Pa. 


Saltic,    Thos., 

Fore.     Melting    Dept., 
Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.   O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Sandman,    A.    G., 

Mechanical    Engineer, 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
Mt.    Clare  Shops, 

Baltimore,    Md. 

Santell,    Ralph    F., 

Trainman,    P.    &   L.    E.    R.   R., 
1048    Morgan    Ave., 

Monessen,    Pa. 

Sattley,   E.    C, 
Vice     Pres., 

The    Champion     Sales     Co., 
609   Chamber   of    Com- 
merce   Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Sawyer,    R.    W. 

Sales    Mgr.,     Penna.    &    Ohio 
Lpmber    Co., 

1505    Oliver   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schaaf,    A.   J., 

Supt.    Marine    Ways, 
Pittsburgh    Steel   Co., 
142    Merrimac    St., 
Mt.    Washington, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schaefer,     Frederic, 

Schaefer    Equipment    Co. 
1827     Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schaeffer,    F.    E., 

Asst.    Manager   of    Sales, 
Union    Spring   &    Mfg.    Co., 
300    Granite    Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,   Ps 

Scheck,    H.    G., 

Retired.    Penna.    System, 
406   Zara   St., 

Mt.   Oliver,    Pitts.,    Pa. 

Schiller.    John 

Cond'r.,   P.    &  W.   Va.    R.    R, 
Care  J.  J.  Quinn, 
R.    F.    D.    No.    8, 

Crafton,    Pitts.,    Pa. 

Schmidt,    William 

Rodman,    B.    &   O.    R.    R., 
418   Boggs   Ave., 
Mt.     Washington, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
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Schmoll,   G.   A., 

Sup'cr.    Loco.    Maintenance, 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

Baltimore,    Md. 

Schoen,   W.    H.,    Jr., 
Vice   President, 

Pgh.  Knife  &  Forge  Co., 
608   Farmers   Bank   Bldg., 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Schrader,  A.  P., 

Mgr.    Steam  R.   R.   Section, 
Transpj'n.    Division, 

Westinghouse    Elec.    & 

Manufacturing    Co., 

C.   of   C.   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schramm,    Ralph    L., 

Rodman,    B.    &   O.    R.    R., 
401   B.   &  O.   Station, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Schrecongost,    C.    P., 
Traffic   Mgr., 

Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
2101  First  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg,. 

Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Schuchman.  W.    R., 

President, 

Homestead  Vaive  Mfg.  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  442, 

*    Homestead,    Pa. 

Schwab,    Charles, 

Clerk,    Purch.    Dept., 
Penna.    System, 
1013  PennAve.,  Room  301, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schwer,   Leo    D., 

Production    Checker, 
Penna.    R.   R.    System, 
R.  F.    D.  No.    1, 

Verona,   Pa. 

Scott,  James   C, 
Local    Rep., 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
Farmers    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Searles,    E.    J., 

Schaefer    Equipment    Co., 
Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Seibert,    Wm.    L., 
Asst.   E.   H.   Fore., 
P.    &   L.    E.    R.   R., 

327   Russellwood  Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Seiss,    W.    (_., 

Foreman    Car    Insp'rs., 

P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co., 
2786    Zephyr    Ave., 
Corliss    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Seley,    C.    A., 

Consulting    Engr., 
Loco.    Firebox    Co., 

1908    New    Straus    Bldg., 
310    Michigan    Ave., 

Chicago,    111. 

Sener,   H.   H., 

Sales    Engr.,   Heavy  Trac, 
Div.    Rwy.    Dept., 

Westinghouse   Elec.  & 
Mfg.  Co., 

East   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Severn,    A.    B., 
Sales    Engineer, 
A.    Stucki    Co., 
419    Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Sewell,    H.    B., 
R.    R.    Rep., 

Johns-Manville,    Inc., 
Westinghouse    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Shannon,   David    E., 

Welfare  &  Employment  Agt., 
Ft.  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
P.    O.    Box   1054, 

Pittsburgih,    Pa. 

Shaw,    George    M., 
Representative, 

Standard   Steel   Car   Co., 
Box    248, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Sheedy,  J.   A., 

Master     Mechanic, 
Penna.    System, 
Canton    Shops, 

Canton,    Ohio. 

Shellenbarger,    Herbert    M., 
Com.    Engr.,    W.  A.  B.  Co., 
Fifth    Ave., 

East  McKeesport,   Pa. 


See,    Theo.    S.,  Sheridan,  Thos.  F., 

Pres.,    Damascus    Tool    Co..  Chief  Clerk  to  Supt.  M.  P., 

2224   St.    Dukes   Square,  P.   &  L,   E.   R.   R., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,    Pa 
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bnirnig,  c  iv., 

Insp'r.,    W.    A.    B.    Co., 
1100    Maple    Ave., 

Wilmcrding,    Pa. 

Shuck,  Wm.  C, 

Salesman,  Lockhart  Iron   & 
Steel  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  1243, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Shultz,    G.    J., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
1020   Bedford    St., 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Shryock,    H.    W., 

Supvr.    Purch,    Dept., 
Penna.    System, 

225  Bread  St., 

Sewickley,    Pa. 

Simpson,   Robert, 
Car    Inspector, 
P.    &   L.    E.    R.    R., 

Newell,    Pa. 

Skuce,  Chas.  G, 

C.   C.   to   S.   M.   P.,  Penna. 
System, 

27    Chartiers  Place, 

Ingram,   Pa. 

Sladden,   F.  T., 

A.  G.  F.  A.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Slick,   Frank   F., 
Operating    Supt., 

Edgar   Thompson    Wks., 
C.    S.    Co., 
809    Kirkpatrick   St., 

Braddock,    Pa. 

Sliger,   F.  A., 

District   Boiler   Inspector, 
B.   &  O.   R.   R., 
301    E.    Green   St., 

Connellsville,    Pa. 

Sloan,  J.   R., 

Chf.    Elec,    Penna.    System, 
521    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Smith,    Frederic    M., 
519    W.    College    Ave., 

State   College,   Pa. 

Smith,  J.   L.. 

Supt.     Motive    Power, 

P.    &   W.   Va.    Ry., 

Wabash   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


Smith,  Joseph  V., 
Mgr.,  Shovel  Dept., 
Hubbard  &  Co., 
62nd  and   Butler  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Smith,    M.   A., 
Asst.    S.    M.    P., 
P.  &   L.   E.   R.   R., 
720  Second  St., 

Beaver,    Pa. 


Smith,  P.  F.,  Jr., 
Works   Mgr., 
Penna.  R.  R., 


Altoona,  Pa. 


Smith,  R.   H., 

Chf.   of  Tariff   Bureau, 
Penna.    System, 
1013    Penn    Ave.,  Room  406, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Smith,    Robert    M., 

Sales    Mgr.,    R.    R.    &    Car 
Dept., 

James   B.   Sipe   &   Co., 

Bridgeville,    Pa. 

Smith,  William, 
General   Foreman, 
P.   &  L.   E.   R.    R., 
303   Morrow  Ave., 

Carnegie,   Pa. 

Smith,  Wm.  J., 

Fore.   Tin   &   Pipe   Shop, 
Penna.    System,  All'y   Shops, 
Columbus    Ave., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Smouse,    Robert    E., 
Tax    Collector, 

Newell,   Pa. 

Smythe,   W.    C, 

Chartiers   Electric   Co., 
400    Bell   Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,   Pa. 

Snowden,    Howard    J., 
Salesman,     The    Baldwin 
Locomotive    Works, 

375     Union     Trust     Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Snowwhite,  Dr.  T.  H.. 
Company    Surgeon, 
Union  R.   R.   Co., 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Snyder,   F.   I., 

Ass't.    Gen    Mgr., 

B.   &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Co., 
Box  456 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Snyder,  Joseph, 
19  Singer  Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Snyder,  John  W., 

Supv'r,    Telg.    &   Sig., 
Conemaugh     Div., 
Penna.    System, 
1003    Penn    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Snyder,  P.   H., 
Asst.   Car  Fore., 
Montour  R.  R., 
726    Fifth    Ave., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Sowash,    Fred    E.. 

Storekeeper,  P.  &  L.   E.  R.  R., 

Young    Apts.,    Wayne    Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Sparks,   Hynes, 

The    T.    H.    Symington    Co., 
233  Broadway, 

New    York    City 

Spencer,   Robert  L., 

Warehouse   Supt, 

Penna.   System, 

609   Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Spielmann,  J.  A., 
Asstt.   to   Gen.  Supt., 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

1476   Dormont   Ave., 
Dormont,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Sponsler,    W.    L.. 

Boiler  Insp'r.,  R.  W.  Hunt  Co., 
6630    Brighton    Road, 

Ben     Avon,     Pa. 

Spotts,    Arthur, 
E.     H.,     Fore., 
Penna.    System. 
1414  Juniata   St., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Stafford,   Saml.    G., 
President, 

Vulcan   Crucible   Steel   Co., 
Aliquippa,   Pa. 


Stahlman,   Miles   C, 

V.   P.   &  Gen.  Mgr's.  Dept., 
Pressed   Steel    Car   Co., 
1908  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Staman,    H.    Z., 

Gang    Fore.,   Penna.   System. 
114    Stone    St., 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Stamets,   Win.   K., 

3110     Jenkins    Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Stamm,   B.   B., 
Draftsman, 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 

Butler,   Pa. 

Stanton,   Thomas, 

Gang   Foreman   Car  Dept., 
P.   &  L.   E.   R.   R., 

17     Creighton     Ave., 

Crafton,     Pa. 

Staples,    Julian    P., 
Sales    Dept., 
MacBeth    Evans    Glass    Co., 
Charleroi,     Pa. 

Stark,  F.   H., 

Vice     Pres.,     Coraopolis     Sav. 
&    Trust    Company, 
1700    Ridge   Ave", 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Stark,    James    L., 
Gen   Sales    Mgr., 

Chicago-Cleveland      Car 
Roofing    Co., 

3710  Grand  Cen.  Term'l. 
New     York     City. 

Steigcrwald,    H., 

Gang  Fore.,  Penna.  System, 
531    E.    North    Ave., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

S  ten  son    Geo.  A., 
Mechanical    Expert. 

YYestinghouse   A.    B.    Co., 

Wilmerding,   Pa. 

Stevens,   L.   V., 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Locomotive   Stoker  Co., 
Robinson  &  Darrah  Sts., 
N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Stewart,   James   V., 
Supt.    Finishing   Dept., 

Edgar    Thompson    Wks., 
Carnegie    Steel    Co., 
823    Kirkpatrick  Ave., 

No.   Braddock,   Pa. 
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Stewart,   Leonard  S., 

Road  Fore.,  P.  &  L  E.  R.  K., 
828    Broadway, 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Stiles,    Frank    11., 
Dist.   Sales   Mgr., 
Bargo    M  fg.    Co., 
Ill   S.    Central   Ave., 

Wollaston,    Mass. 

Stilwell,  K.  E., 
Service    Engr., 

The    Superheater    Co., 
1215  W.  Water  St., 

Elmira,   N.    Y. 

Stinemetz,   \V.    R., 

Mgr.    Heavy    Trac.    Div. 
Rwv.    Sales, 

W.    E   &   M.    Co., 
760  Hill  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa... 

Stollcr,  Karl  M., 

Rep.,  Loco.  Stoker  Co., 
313    Dalzell    Ave.. 

Ben    Avon,    Bellevue,    Pa. 

Stonick,   A.    E., 

Y.    M.   Union    R.    R. 
1308    Franklin    Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Stonick,  E.  A., 

G.   Y.   M.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
15   Kemper   St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Stoops,     F.    W., 

Asst.    R.    F.    of       E., 
Penna.     System, 
450    Jefferson    St., 

Rochester,     Pa. 

Storer,    N.    W, 
Gen'l.     Engineer, 
Westinghouse     Elec.    & 
Manufacturing     Co., 

East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Stritzingcr,    Frank    R., 
P.  W.  Insp'r.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R„ 
117    Stem    St., 
Wabash     Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Strohmer,   John    L., 

Service    Engr.,    Franklin 
Rwy.    Supply    Co., 

4102  Liberty  Heights  Ave., 
Baltimore,   Md. 


Strople,   G.    11., 

Supervisor,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 

Gallery,    Pa. 

Stucki,   A., 
Engineer, 
419  Oliver  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Stump,   O.    C, 
2nd    Asst.    Fore.,    Penn.    Sys. 
427    Vermont    Ave., 

Rochester,    Pa. 

Stumpf,   F.   L., 

Gen.   A.   B.   Steam   Heat 

Inspector,  P.  R.   R., 

407  Maple  Ave., 

Sharpsburg,   Pa. 

Styers,  J.  V.. 

General   Freight   Agent, 
B.  &  L.   E.  R.   R., 
P    .O.    Box    45b 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Suckfield,   G.  A., 
Mech.    Eng'r., 
Pressed   Steel   Car  Co., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Suckling,    R.   C, 
Secretary, 

Standard   Steel   Spring  Co., 
Coraopolis,    Pa. 

Sullivan,    M.   J., 

Inspector  of  Stores, 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R., 
43    Highland   Ave., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Sutherland,    Lloyd, 
Gen.    Storekeeper, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
538   Woodward    Ave., 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa. 

Sutter,   Chas., 

Carpenter,   P.   &   L.   E.   R.   R., 
125   Carrick  Ave., 

Mt.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Suydam,    R.    S., 
President, 
M.   B.    Suydam   Co., 

Island    &   Preble   Aves., 

N.  S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Swanger,   B.   H., 

Clerk,  Penna.  System, 
7010  Hermitage  St., 
Homewood,    Pittsburgh    Pa. 
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Swartz,  H.  E., 
Ass't.  Treasurer, 

Pressed   Steel   Car   Co., 
Farmers   Bank   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Sykes,   Arthur, 

Fore.,   P    &  L.   E.  R.   R., 
91    Coitsville   Road, 

E.   Youngstown,   Ohio 

Taiclet.   John   A., 

Wreck  Master.   Penna. 
Lines    West, 

1102    Morrison    Ave., 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tarr,    Geo.    B., 

Foreman,    Penna.    System, 
615    South   Ave., 

Verona,   Pa. 

Tate,  James  B., 

Purchasing     Agent, 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co., 
Farmers     Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tate,   R.   G., 

G.  Y.  M.,  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R., 

911   E.  Mahoning  St., 

Punxsutawney,   Pa. 

Taylor,   H.   G., 

Pres.,   Ball   Chemical   Co., 
1201   Fulton  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Taylor,   Joseph    M., 

Sales    Dept.,    Ball    Chemical 
Co., 

1201    Fulton    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Taylor,   Leonard   C.   G., 
Gang    Foreman, 
Penna.   System, 

3X25    California    Ave., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Taylor,  W.  H., 

Vice    Pres.,    Nat.    Lead  &  Oil 
Co.  of   Penna., 

1909  Commonwealth  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Temple,  H.   H.. 

C.    Engr.,    P.    &   W.    Ya.,   Ry., 
441    Wabash    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Tesseyman,    J.    E., 

Gen.  Amer.  Tank   Car  Corp'n., 
5328    Kimbark   Ave., 

Chicago,    111. 


Thomas,   Chas., 

Asst.  Train  Master, 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.   R.   Co., 
332  Maple  Terrace, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Thomas,  E.   K., 

Service    Engr..    Dearborn 
Chemical    Co., 

618    Farmers    Bank   Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Thomas,  Frank  B., 
Chief   Draftsman, 
W.  A.  B.  Co., 

531  Jeannette   St., 

Wilkin  sburg,    Pa. 

Thomas,   G.   N., 

Gen.  Agt.,  Wabash   R.   R., 
230   Fifth  Ave.,    Room   400, 
Pittsburgh,    Fa. 

Thompson,  A.  W., 
President, 

Philadelphia    Co., 
435  Sixth  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Thompson,    L.    D., 

Gang   Fore.,   Penna.  System, 
1606   Oak   Grove  Ave., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 

Timme,    W.    F., 

Special    R.    R.    Rep.,   / 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co., 
430    Sixth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tipton,   George   M., 

Agent,    B.    &   O.    R   .R., 

Braddock,    Pa. 

Toussaint,    R., 
Chief   of   Police, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.  R., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Trainer,  M.   N., 

Sales   Engr.,  American 

Brake   Shoe   &   Fdry.   Co., 
311    Church    St., 

Xevv    York    City. 

Trueblood,    H.    J., 

Special    R.    R.    Ren.,    Chicago 
Pneumatic   Tool    Co., 
10   Wood    St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tucker,     Tohn     J., 
R.    R.    Dept, 
Jos.   Dixon   Crucible   Co., 
803     Finance     Bldg., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Tucker.  Jno.    L., 

5175   Liberty   Ave.. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tummon,    J.    1 1 ., 

Smith    Fore.,    Penna.    Sstyem, 
517    Connecticut    Ave.. 

Rochester,    Pa. 

Turner,     E.    Archer, 
Engr.    Dept.,    Loco. 
Stoker    Co., 

5211    Stanton    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Turner,    F.    M., 

General    Superintendent, 
A.   &  S.   S.   R.  R.  Co., 

Cor.    10th  and   Muriel  Sts., 
S.   S.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Turner,  J.   J., 

Retired    Vice-President, 

Pennsylvania   Lines, 
5220    Ellsworth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Turner,  J.    S., 
Sales   Agent, 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co  , 
55    Broad    St., 

New   York,   N.   Y. 

Turner,  L.  H., 

Special     Rep.     to    V.     P., 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.   R.  Co., 
General   Office, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Turner,   Stanley   K., 
Mgr.    R.    R.    Dept., 
A.    M.     Byers     Co., 

410    Union    Bank    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Tuttle,    C.    L., 

Mech.  Engr.,  B.  &  L.   E.  R.  R., 
223    East    Ave., 

Greenville,   Pa. 

Ufer,   C.    E., 

Pres.,    Penna.    &    Ohio 
Lumber    Co., 

1504   Oliver    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Uhler,   J.   Lloyd, 
Metallurgist, 

Union    Steel    Casting    Co., 
62nd   and    Butler   Sts., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Unger,  J.   S., 

Manager,   Central    Research 
Bureau,   Carnegie   Steel   Co., 
1054   Frick   Annex    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Ulley,   E.   H., 

Vice    Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr 
B.   &   L.   E.    R.   R.   Co., 
Union  Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Vallney,   M.   T., 

Mech.    Engr.,    Freedom    Oil 

Works    Co., 

1512  Fallowfield  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

\  an    Blarcom,    Warren    C, 
Asst.     Supt.,     Aliquippa    & 

Southern    R.    R., 

Woodlawn,    Pa. 

Van  Vranken,   S.    E., 
Purchasing   Agent. 

Locomotive   Stoker   Co., 
30    W.    General    Robinson, 
N.  S.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wahlert,  H.  A., 

Rep.,    Westinghouse 
Air   Brake   Co., 

1932    Xo.    Broadway, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walker,  E.  H., 

Pres.,    Walker    Draft 
Gear    Corp'n, 
233    Broadwav, 

>Jew  York,    N.    Y. 

Walker,   J.    W., 
Chf.     Inspr., 

Penna.    System, 

521     Penna.     Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Wallace,    W.    E., 
Asst.     Supervisor, 
P.    &    L.    E.    R.    R., 
452    Motheral    Ave., 

Monessen,    Pa. 

Walter.    Chas.    A., 

Asst.  Die  Engr.,  P.  S.  C.  Co., 
126    Elmont    Ave., 
Crafton    Heights, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Walter,  W.   A., 
Fore.,   P.   R.   R., 

216   Fifth   St., 

Oakmont,    Pa. 
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Walther,  G.  C, 

Gen.   Foreman,   P.   R.   R., 

Verona,    Pa. 

Ward,    N.    H., 
R.   F.    of   E., 
P.   &  L.  E.   R.  R., 
3222    Sacramento   St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Ward,  W.  E., 

C.    C.    to    Gen.    Supt., 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 
201    B.   &  O.   Depot, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Warfel,  J.   A., 
Manager, 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Co., 
1116   Ridge   Ave., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Warner,   E.   O., 
Representative, 
The   National   Malleable 
Castings  Co., 

1203    Liberty   Bldg., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Warrensford,    Fred    S., 

Chief  Clerk,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R-, 
2839    Fifth   Ave., 

Beaver  Falls,   Pa. 

Waterman,    Edwin    H., 

Asst.    Car    Fore.,    Union  R.  R., 
R.    F.   D.    No.    1,  Box   338, 
Homestead,    Pa. 

Watkins,   David   R., 

Gang    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
3075    Texas   Ave., 

Dormont,    Pitts.,   Pa. 

Watson,  A.   C, 

Supt.,  Penna.  System, 
1003    Penn    Ave, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Watson,    John, 

Mach.    Shop     Fore., 
P.   &  W.  V.  A.   Ky., 
512   South   Ave-., 

N.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Watts,  J.  J., 

Engineman,  P.  &  L.   E.   R.   R., 
707    Frederic    St., 

McKces  Rocks,  Pa. 

Way,    Lewis    A., 

Vice    President    Duquesne 
Steel    Fdry    Co., 

Coraopolis,    Pa. 


Weaver,    J.    R., 

Gang  Fore.,   Penna.   System, 
1483    Franklin    St., 

Johnstown,     Pa. 

Weaverling,    C.    J., 
Secy,   to   Supt., 

B.   &   O.    R.    R.   Co., 
B.    &    O.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Weaverling,   J.    H., 

Chief   Dispatcher, 

B.   &  O.    R.   R., 

ZM   No.   Elizabeth  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Webster,    H.    D., 

392  S.  Main  St., 

Greenville,  Pa 

Weisbrod,   J.    F., 
Asst.    to    President, 

National  Car  Wheel  Co., 
1305    Keystone    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Weissert,   W.   J., 
Gen.    Fore., 

P.   &  W.   Va    Ry., 
515    E.    Main    St., 

Carnegie,    Pa. 

Weitzel,    Carl    E., 

Gang   Fore.,   Union   R.    R., 
809    Flemington    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

VVeller,    Lincoln, 
C.  C,  M.  of  W.,  Union  R.  R., 
1803  Montier  St.. 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Wells,   Franklin   H., 

Test    Dept.,    W.   A.    B.    Co., 
745    Hill    Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

Wells,    W.    W., 
Gen.    Loco.   Fore., 
P.    &   W.    Va.    Ry., 

R.   F.   D.   No.  8,  Box  42, 
Crafton    Sta., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Welty,  C.  L.f 
Loco.    Engineer, 
B.  &  O.   R.   R.  Co., 
4148  Windsor  St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Wendt,    Edwin    F.. 
Consulting  Engr., 
LInion   Trust    Bldg., 

Washington,    D.    C. 
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Wcsterman,  Albert   V., 
Del.     Clk.,     I'urch.     Dept., 
Penna.  System, 

320    J-:."  Ridley    Ave., 

Ridley    Park,    Pa. 

Weston,    A.    P., 
Dist.    Salesman, 

Pitts.     Testing    Laboratory, 
P.    O.   Box    1115, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

White  A.   B. 
Supt..   B.   R.  &   P.  Ry.. 

414    E.    Mahoning   St., 

Punxsutawney.    Pa. 

White,   C.    M., 

Supt.,  Monon.  Conn.   R.   R., 
3540  Second  Aye., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

White,   Chas.    C, 
Ass't.  Foreman,  P.   R.  R., 
374    Broadway    St., 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

White,     F.    L., 

Mech.   Engr.,   C.   S.   Co., 
1105    Chislett   St., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

White,     ).     W., 
Master    Tinner, 
Penna.    System, 
7239    Idlewild    St., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Whitridge,  J.    C, 
V.   P.,  The  Buckeye 
Steel    Castings    Co., 

Columbus,    Ohio. 

Widmeier,   L.   W.. 

Asst.   to   Pres.,   Mgr.   of   Sales, 

Amer.   Flexible   Bolt   Co., 

1036  Guardian  Bldg., 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Wildin,  G.  W., 
General    Manager, 

Westinghouse  A.    B.    Co., 

Wilmerding,   Pa. 

Wilkinson,    F.    C, 

Sp'l.  Rep.,  Penna.   R.  R.   Sys., 
326  E.  Beau   St., 

Washington,    Pa. 

Wilkoff,   L.    C, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Youngstown  Steel  Car  Co., 
Niles,    Ohio 


Williams,    Ernest    V., 

S.    M.    P.,   B.    R.    &   P.    Ry., 
17   Rumbarger   Ave., 

DuBois,    Pa. 

Williams,    L.     N., 
Trav.     Coal     Fit.     Agt. 
B.    &    O.    R.    R., 

914    Oliver    Bldg, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Williams,    Wra.    G., 

Y.   M.,  P.   &  W.  Va.   Ry., 
2306    Carson    St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Williamson,   A.    G., 

Signal  Engr.,   Pittsburgh 
Train    Control    Co., 

1604    Pennsylvania    Ave., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Willoughby,    Frank    R., 
Clerk,    Penna.    System, 
317    Penna.    Station, 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Wilson,    D.    L., 

Insp'r.   of  Transportation, 
P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Co., 

20  Scotia  St.,  Crafton  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Wilson,    Henry    J., 

Rep.,    A.    O.    Norton,    Inc., 
440    Brookline    Ave., 

Boston,   Mass. 

Wilson,  W.  J., 

Care    Crawford    Motor    Co., 

Connellsville,     Pa. 

Winell.   Karl    O., 

Chief  Draftsman,  P.  S.  C.  Co., 
1113    Federal    St., 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Wing,    Walter    S., 

E.    S.   Mgr.,   Universal 
Portland    Cement    Co., 
524  Frick   Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Winslow,  Sidney  H., 

Service     Engr.,     Franklin 
Railway    Supply    Co.,    Inc., 
1441    Kelton  Ave., 
Dormont,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Wirth,    F.  A., 

Gen.   Sales   Mgr., 
Carho   Oxygen   Co., 
223    Fourth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Wolf,   H.  M., 

Road   Foreman   of   Engines, 
P.  &  L.  E.   R.  R., 
188  McKinnie  St., 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Wolfersberger,  S.  C, 
Asst.   Supt., 

B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co., 

29  E.    Patriot   St., 

Somerset,    Pa. 

Woodward,    J.    E., 
E.    H.    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
531    Homewood    Ave., 

Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Wright,  C.  W., 

Sec'y-,  Steel  Car  Forge  Co., 
410     Frick     Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Wright,    James    H., 

Foreman,    Penna.    R.    R. 
System, 
"Box    182, 

Verona,    Pa. 

Wright,   John   B., 
Asst.    to    Vice    Pres., 
W.  A.   B.  Co., 

Wilmerding,    Pa. 

Wright,   Leo   F., 

E.    H.    Fore.,    Penna.    System, 
438    Morrow    Ave., 

Carnegie,    Pa. 

Wright,   R.  V., 

Managing    Editor, 

Railway  Age  Gazette, 

30  Church    St., 

New  York,   N.   Y. 


Wyke,  J.  W., 
Traveling  Engr.,  Union   R.  R., 
129  Linden  Ave., 
Edgewood   Park, 

Swissvale,  Pa. 

Yenger,   James    K., 

Clerk,    Penna.    R.    R.    System, 
126    Charles    St., 
Mt.    Oliver    Station, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Yohe,  J.    B., 

Vice-President    &   Gen.    Mgr., 
P.  &  L.  E.   R.   R.   Co., 
General  Office, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Young,    F.    C, 

Rep.,     Westinghouse     Air 
Brake     Co., 

207     Westinghouse    Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Zil-ian,   Ralph   F., 
Mach.    Shop    F:re., 
Penna.    System, 
1916    St.    Lev    St., 

X.   S.,   Pittsburgh,   Tk. 

Zimmerman,  Samuel, 

Asst.    Gang    Fore.,    P.    &    L. 
R.    R.,    Car    Department, 
316    Russcllwood    Ave., 

McKees  Rocki,  Pa. 

Zin,    Percy, 

Std.   Steel    Spring    Co., 
Fifth  Ave., 

Ccraopolis,    Pa. 
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A.  R.  A.  Standard  Type  "D"  Couplers 

Pitt   Couplers,   Penn  Couplers 
for  Cars  and  Locomotives. 

Pitt  Pivoted  and  A.   R.   A.   Type  "D"   Couplers 
for  Passenger  Equipment  Cars. 

Steel  Castings  for  Railroad  Use. 

THE  McCONWAY  &  TORLEY  COMPANY 

48th  St.  &  A.  V.  Ry.,  Arsenal  Station, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DUPLEX   LOCOMOTIVE   STOKERS 

Fire  Lump  or  Slack  Coal  Same  As  Used  On 
Hand  Fired  Engines 

Mechanical  Coal   Pushers 

For   Locomotive    Tenders 

Over  7000  of  Our  Stokers 

In  Service  On  80  Railroads 


LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

Main    Office    and    Works,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Broadway  Munsey    Building  Railway    Exchangt 

New   York  Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago 


CAR    LIGHTING 

COMPLETE   EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC    OR    GAS 


ED 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 

New  York        Chicago        St.  Louis        Boston         Philadelphia        San  Francisco        Montreal 


KING 


METALLIC 


PACKINGS 


King  Hand  Boring  Lathe 
for      Locomotive        M   \W\  King  Sanders 

Piston      Rods,       Valve     \H&AmL^/       KinS     Indestructible     Oil 

Stems  and  Air  Pumps     \^^/      Qecc^*y  Latch 
THE  U.  S.  METALLIC  PACKING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JOHNS  'MANVIIXE  RAIIROAD  $UPPXIES 


Asbestos  Roofings 

Ajsbagtoa  Packings 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal 

Asbestos  Shingles 

Ebony   &  Transite  Asbestos  Wood 

Expander  Rings  for  Air  Brake 

Cylinders 
High  Temperature   Cements 
Industrial  Flooring 
Locomotive  Lagging' 
Locomotive  Packings,  including  Air 

Pump.     Throttle.     Valve     Stem, 

Cab  Cock.,  Gaskets,   etc. 


Locomotive  Spiral 
Pipe  Covering 


Xo.     82     Moulded     Packing    Cups 

and        Expander        Rings       for 

Power   Reverse   Gear  Cylinders. 

Orangeburg  Fibre  Conduit 

Orangeburg Underfloor  Duct  System 

Pipe    Covering    for    all    classes    of 

service. 
Refrigerator  Car  Insulation 
Steam  and  Radiator  Traps 
Steel  Passenger  Car  Insulation 
Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jacks 
Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing and  Siding. 


Branches    in    56 
Large     Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc. 


NEW     YORK 
CITY 


RAILWAY  STEEL-SPRING  CO. 

Springs, 

Steel  Tired  Wheels, 

Locomotive  and  Car  Wheel  Tires. 

GENERAL      OFFICE,     30      CHURCH      STREET,      NEW      YORK 

BRANCH     OFFICES— CHICAGO,     ST.     LOUIS,    ST.     PAUL,     WASHINGTON,     D.     C. 


Answering  The  Call     f 


IN  response  to  the  call  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  the  railroad  men 
of  this  country  applied  themselves  to  the 
increase  of  car  loadings  with  startling 
results. 


There  has  been  no  slackening  in  the  effort. 
Although  the  big  obvious  gains  have  been 
made,  many  chances  for  greater  loadings 
still  exist. 

Interchange  rules  limit  the  weight  of  a  50 
ton  car  to  169,000  lbs.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  this  which  constitutes  revenue  load 
depends  on  the  weight  of  the  car.  By  use- 
ing  Davis  "One -Wear"  Wheels  the  dead 
weight  of  each  car  can  be  lightened  by 
1200  lbs. — equivalent  to  another  car  of 
revenue  load  in  a  long  train. 


American  Steel  Foundries 


.NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


m  jym   mm    mm    mm  mm   mm    mm 


Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

OFFICES  WORKS 

General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Butler,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  170  Broadway  New  Castle,  Pa.' 

CHICAGO:    Fisher  Building  Hammond,   Ind. 

STEEL  AND  COMPOSITE 

REIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from  our  Standard  Designs, 
or  according  to   Specifications  of  Purchasers. 

Steel  Car  Underframes 

TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS,  BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

Capacity  50,000  Cars  per  Annum      solicited 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Steel  Cast  Locomotive  Frames,  Driving 

Wheel  Centers  and  Miscellaneous 

Locomotive  Castings. 

Vanadium  Steel  Castings  a  Specialty 


CAR  HEATING 

VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.,  INC. 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

Chicago 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston,  53  State  St.  Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Merchant  Nat.  Bank     San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada,  65   Dalhousie   St. 


Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


FREIGHT  and  PASSENGER 

— CARS — 

CASTINGS  FORGINGS 

BOLSTERS  BRAKEBEAMS 

TRUCKS  UNDERFRAMES 

GREY  IRON  WHEELS 

COMPLETE    FACILITIES    FOR    REPAIRING    CARS 

OFFICES 
New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


Established  1832  Incorporated  1900 

M.  B.  SUYDAM  COMPANY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

PAINTS,     COLORS,     VARNISHES    AND     JAPANS 

Telephone  General  Offices 

Island  and  Preble  Avenues 
Cedar  3148  North  Side,  Pittsburgh 


*f|AP* 
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